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INTRODUCTION. 


USB    or    BIOORAPIIT. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  sketches  of  great  aod  good  men  havo 
always  l».  ill  useful  in  the  world.  Inilii'd,  no  cUas  of  writ- 
logs  have  h;i<l  such  va>t  iiUlueoce  in  t  tho  charmctur  of  tho 

young,  either  for  weal  or  woe,  aa  these.  Cooquerort  hare  been 
mado  by  reading  the  Uvea  of  oooqueron  that  have  preceded 
them ;  heroes,  by  ruading  of  heroes ;  and  martjrs,  clergymen, 
eminent  businesa-men,  and  persons  to  all  professions,  have  been 
inspired  with  that  supreme  devotion  and  energy  to  an  object  that 
has  enabled  them  to  oTercome  all  obstacles,  and  achieve  the 
same  as,  or  even  mure  than,  thoM  ai\er  whum  tiiey  patterned. 

llius  presidents  of  the  United  States  have  already  been 
elevated  to  that  high  position  by  letting  the  people  knuw  who 
they  were,  what  they  had  done,  and  their  capacity  for  soch  an 
odice.  la  tliis  wav  our  excellent  Lincoln  and  our  General  Gntnt 
were  ushere<l  into  a  more  elevated  po:>ition  than  that  of  kings 
because  borne  thither  by  a  firee  and  eulighteued  {leople. 

The  Creator,  the  Fountain  of  all  good,  j»eems  to  have  acted 
upon  this  principle  in  giving  us  the  Bible ;  in  which  he  has  set 
tx^'oru  us,  for  our  imitation,  the  character  of  Abraham,  Moses, 
David,  Daniel,  and  many  other  holy  men  among  the  Old-Testa* 
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ment  worthies.  And  wc  know  indcdl,  from  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  that  the  grand  object  had  in  view  by  the  Holy  One,  in 
portraying  their  characters,  was  for  our  imitation.  Hence  we  anj 
expressly  told,  *•  AMiatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were 
written  for  our  learning,  that  we  through  patience,  and  comfort  of 
the  scriptures,  might  have  hope."  Hence  the  writer  to  the  H«> 
brews  brings  before  us  that  host  of  "  worthies,**  till  the  numbiT 
seems  to  swell  bcyoml  his  powers  of  description ;  and  ho  exclaims, 
"And  what  shall  I  more  say?  for  the  time  would  fail."  All  these 
were  named,  with  tljeir  heroic  deeds,  for  what?  —  "  Seein::  we 
also  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let 
us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us."  In  other 
words,  seeing,  knowing,  what  others  have  done,  taking  them  as  our 
examples,  let  us  discharge  our  duty  as  Uiey  did ;  let  us  "  press 
toward  the  mark  for  tlie  pri2o  of  the  hi;;h  calling;.**  Deeply 
Imbued  with  this  principle  of  rising,  of  coming  up  to  the  highest 
round  of  the  ladilcr  of  human  perfectibility.  Dr.  Young  said,  — 

*'  All  o^n  do  what  ha«  by  uxaq  been  don*.* 
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TIIE^E  have  evor  \ic<^n.  and  still  are,  *'  a  poculiar 
people."    Th<»-<'  who  uany  :>ottled  Now  Hamp- 
sliiro,  where  Horace   U:  was  born,  were  of  tliia 

peculiar  cast.  Tlu'v  t:wno  from  Ulster,  in  the 
northern  part  ui  Ireland  ^iroiu  which  a  very  large 
nuiul>er  of  our  eminent  men  and  **  merchant  princes  '* 
have  come).  They  wore  f)f  that  hh)od  wltirh  will  tell 
wherever  it  is  found,  uao  ui  uio  »ix  counucs  of  this 
northern  province  of  the  •  !!  n  :  .!  I  l>le"  was  London- 
derry. The  inhabitants  w  :  j  intensely  Proto^fant, 
and  genorally  Presbyterian.  They  were  bravo  men  ; 
and,  wiion    that  city  was  i,  they  defended   it 

against  a  bi»siegin;;  army  till   they  slew  nine  thousand 

1  u 
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of  them,  until  three  thousand  of  their  own  number 
had  fallen,  till  they  were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
starvation  that  a  quarter  of  a  dog  was  sold  for  five 
shillings  and  sixpence,  and  till  horse-flesh  brought 
one  and  sixpence  a  pound,  a  rat  one  shilling,  and  a 
mouse  sixj)enco.  Still  they  would  not  and  did  not 
surrender.  May  it  not  have  been  well  said,  then, 
that  Presbyterians  are  a  set  and  stiff  people  ?  Every 
one  knows  what  they  are  on  the  Scotch  side,  which 
makes  half  of  tlieir  name:  "  for  it  behooveth  a  Scots- 
man to  be  right ;  for,  if  he  be  wrong,  he  is  forever  and 
eternally  wrong." 

It  was  by  this  class  of  people  that  London- 
derry, N.H.,  was  chiefly  settled.  The  first  of  these 
emigrants  came  in  1718  ;  and  a  few  of  them  stopped 
for  a  time  in  Boston,  and  founded  the  church  to 
which  Rev.  Dr.  Channing  and  the  late  Dr.  Gannett 
preached,  and  for  which  Rev.  Dr.  Blaikie,  of  similar 
blood,  has  long  been  contending.  But  the  greater 
part  of  them  went  directly  to  Londonderry,  and  to 
other  towns  in  Rockingham  County,  N.H. ;  and  the 
others  from  Boston  soon  followed  them. 

There  they  lived  as  brethren  and  neighbors,  —  an 
industrious,  hard-working  people,  willing  to  earn  their 
living,  and  carrying  out  the  declaration  of  the  Bible 
(which  was  about  all  the  book  they  had),  —  "If  any 
would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat." 
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Their  industry  was  so  remarkable,  that  they  brought 
their  spinning  and  weaving  implements  with  them 
from  their  native  land.  They  raised  much  flax,  and 
made  the  first  linen  ever  manufactured  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

Though  the  potato  was  of  American  origin,  yet  it 
was  never  cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent  hero 
till  this  colony  did  it;  and  it  has  ever  been  a  current 
report,  that  a  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  Londonderry 
attempted  to  boil  and  eat  the  balLs  from  the  potato- 
tops,  instead  of  the  potato  itself,  but,  upon  making 
the  trial,  declared  them  to  l)0  wortliless.  This  well- 
authenticated  item  makes  a  good  oiTsct  to  tlie  farmer 
who  boiled  the  tea  for  greens,  and  also  declared  it 
*'  of  no  value." 

They  were  so  frugal  and  economical,  that  they  used 
to  walk  imrefooted,  carrying  their  shoes  and  stockings 
in  their  hands  till  coming  near  the  church  or  to 
where  tiiey  were  bound,  when  they  put  them  on  :  and 
one  old  bachelor  was  said  to  be  so  neat,  that  when  he 
arrived  at  the  "  meeting-house,  if  his  shoes  were 
dusty,  lie  wiped  them  with  his  white  pocket-handker- 
chief." 

They  did  not  use  tea  or  coUce  till  about  the  year 
1800.  Borrowing  and  lending  were  very  common 
among  them ;  though  buying  and  selling  were  almost 
unknown.      If    they   killed    a  calf   or   a  pig,  it  was 
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iisiiallj  lent  out  to  tlie  neiglibors,  to  bo  repaid  when 
they  did  a  like  deed.  Woiueii  did  their  full  share  of 
the  work  both  in  the  liouse  and  on  the  farm.  They 
were  a  strong,  long-lived  raeo,  and  generally  reared 
large  families. 

Thougli  they  were,  as  wc  have  stated,  a  rigid  race 
of  religious  men  and  women,  yet  they  were  full  of 
glee  and  mirth  ;  and  thougli  they  always  read  the 
Bible  morning  and  evening  with  family  prayer,  and 
though  ihe  Westminster  Asseml»ly's  Shorter  Cateehism 
was  their  solemn  creed,  whicli  all  their  children  were 
compelled  to  learn,  yet  no  people  were  ever  more  full 
of  fun  than  these  stilT  Presbyterians. 

The  Ui'v.  Mr.  Morrison  —  a  Prcsbvterian  name 
among  them  to  this  day,  and  one  of  their  lineal 
desc'M  1  uits  —  says,  **  A  prominent  tr.iit  iji  tlie 
character  of  tho  Scotch-Irish  was  tiieir  wiL.  No 
subject  was  kept  sacred  from  it.  The  thoughtless, 
tho  grave,  the  old,  and  i!h»  v^ung,  alike  enjoyed  it. 
Our  fathers  were  serious,  luoughtful  men  ;  but  they 
lost  no  occasion  that  might  promise  sport.  Weddings, 
huskings,  log-rollings,  and  raisings,  —  what  a  host  of 
queer  stories  is  connected  with  them  I  Our  ancestors 
dearly  loved  fun.  There  was  a  grotesque  humor,  and 
yet  a  seriousness,  pathos,  and  strangenesa,  al)out  them, 
which,  in  its  way,  has,  perhaps,  never  been  equalled. 
It  was  the  sternness  of  the  Scotch  covenanter,  softeneti 
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by  a  century's  residence  abroad  amid  persecution  and 
trial,  wedded  to  the  comic  humor  and  pathos  of  the 
Irish,  and  then  gro\su  wild  in  the  woods  among  their 
own  New-EiiL'land  mountains.** 

Many  quaint  anecdotes  are  told  of  their  clergy, 
wliilo  they  were  the  strictest  sect  of  religionists  in  tho 
world.  Thus  it  is  related  that  a  British  officer,  during 
the  ''  old  French  war."  oii<»  .^niidnv  nioruiu!?  entered 
tho  meeting-hoube  la  Lunaunucny  m  bueii  u  siuuiiig 
uniform,  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  tho  young 
misses,  standing  as  he  did  in  a  coubpicuoub  place,  far 
more  than  tho  solcmu  >eruiuu  of  the  good  old  parson, 
Ilev.  Matthew  Clark.  The  old  man  boro  it  as  long  as 
he  could  ;  but  pcrceivinir  th:it  \n*  was  unt  itirlitiod  to 
be  beuted,  and  thul  mj  mucii  aueaiiun  ^cn  lo  ins 

sujKjrb  dress,  at  length  he  d,  laid  by  his  sermon, 

and,  addressing  the  oHifrr,  '':iii!.  ••  VeVe  :i  liraw 
(brave)  lad  ;  ye  nao  a  uiaw  ^mt  oi  ciaimco,  aud  wc 
hae  a' soon  them:  yo  may  sit  down.*'  As  though 
suddenly  sliot,  tho  officer  dropp«*d  iotn  :\  «;pat. 

Rev.  K.  L.  Parker,  in  his  hi.>ioi  v  oi  Londonderry, 
gives  tho  folli)wing  specimen  of  William  Clark's 
pulpit  peciilinrifies.  His  subject  wri<;  Peter's  assur- 
ance that  he  would  not  deny  his  Masior.  '*  Just  liko 
Peter,  aye  mair  forrit  (forward)  than  wise,  ganging 
swaggering  ahf>nf  wi'  n  vword  at  his  side :  an*  a  puir 
ban'  he  mad'  o    ii  wncu  no  cam'  to  tho  trial ;  for  be 
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o:jly  cut  off  un  chiers  lug  (car),  an'  he  ought  to  has 
split  down  his  head.'' 

We  are  told  (we  liave  referred  to  their  strictness 
in  iainily  religion)  that  tlie  first  minister  of  London- 
derry, upon  hearing  that  one  of  liis  flock  was  neg- 
lecting family  worship,  repaired  to  his  dwelling  the 
same  evening  that  he  learned  the  sad  news.  It  was 
late,  and  the  family  hua  iciired  :  but  ho  rou-r-l  up 
the  head  of  the  family ;  asked  him  if  the  re|>ort  ho 
had  heard  was  true,  and  if  he  had  ntnltted  family 
prayer  that  eveuing.  The  man  said  lie  iiad.  Then 
he  made  him  call  up  his  wife  and  perform  with  her 
the  neglected  duty  before  he  w.uild  leave  the  house. 

They  were  a  singularly  Iiofu^ii  people  ;  and  this  may 
in  some  measure  account  fur  the  fact,  that  now,  while 
the  opponents  say  all  manner  of  cruel  things  ahout 
ITorace  Greeley,  they  all  say  he  is  Jionest.  They  had  a 
law,  if  a  man  found  any  thing  on  the  road,  he  should 
leave  it  at  the  next  tavern.  In  1774,  one  John  Mor- 
rison loiiiid  an  axe,  and  did  not  leave  it  at  the  next 
tiivern,  nor  make  proclamation,  as  the  law  directed. 
The  session  convicted  him ;  though  John  contended 
that  the  axe  was  of  so  small  value,  that  it  would  not 
pay  the  expense  of  proclaiming,  <fec.  So  he  stands 
there  recorded  on  the  town-record  of  1774. 

A  volume  miglit  be  filled  with  the  singular  anec- 
dotes of  this  "  peculiar  people  ;  "  but  it  is  not  required 
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for  our  present  purpose.  NVo  all  simply  a  sketch  of 
tho  old,  uncouth  churches  of  Now  England  such  08 
Uorace  Greeley  was  compelled  to  attend  in  his  child- 
hood :  of  these  New  llampshire  had  its  full  share  :  — 

"  Of  these  wo  have  a  distinct  recollection :  wo 
mean  those  erected  by  the  Puritans  and  their  Presby- 
terian bretliren.  Tiiey  were  queer,  uncouth  things, 
having  tho  large  door  in  the  side,  and  one  ai  each  end 
for  in^MOss  and  egress.  Tiie  aisles  wore  wide ;  tho 
pows  high,  nearly  square,  with  a  seat  on  erery  side, 
and  a  low  one  for  tho  small  children ;  a  table  for  the 
man,  then  the  head  of  tiio  family,  upon  which  to  lay 
ills  psalm-book.  Tho  oooseqnaooa  waa,  that  a  pan  of 
the  audience  had  to  sit  with  their  baoks  to  the  minis- 
ter; and,  when  the  psalm  ug  ceased,  there  was  a 
claitcTing  of  letting  down  tables  like  the  slamming 
of  fifty  doors.  A  gallery  all  round  tho  inside  of  tlie 
house  aooommodated  the  boys  and  girls  witli  a  con- 
venient resting-place,  where  they  could  whittle,  whis- 
per, pull  each  other's  ears  or  hair,  or  beliave  decently, 
as  they  preferred  ;  but  when  DcacOQ  S.,  the  tithing- 
mau,  was  in  his  pkce,  most  of  them  did  the  latter, 
lest  they  should  get  a  switch  from  his  birch. 

^'  These  *  meeting-houses  *  had  an  abundance  of 
windows,  tier  above  tier,  to  ^  tn  the  light  of  heaven 
wtitainsd;  for  blinds,  curtains,  and  *  painted  glass,' 
were  then  among  the  things  that  were  not :  all  thic 
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Bho'.ving  manifestly  tliat   the  worshippers  '  loved  light 
rather  than  darkness.' 

*' Tl»ere  was  no  provision  made  for  warming  these 
houses,  save  only  as  some  old  ladies  carried  foot- 
stoves,  made  of  tin,  and  hooped  round  with  wood, 
with  a  tin  dish  or  saucer  to  hold  live  coals  of  hickory 
or  oak  (for  good  wood  was  then  plenty)  ;  and  these 
good  old  dames  thus  warmed  their  feet  and  those  of 
the  small  children  hy  placing  tlicm  over  these  tin 
boxes,  which  had  holes  in  their  tops  tiiruugh  which  tho 
heat  ascended.  Stoves  then,  for  burning  Loliigh  and 
Lackawana,  were  not :  indeed,  these  very  heat-pro- 
ducing articles  themselves  had  never  been  heard  cf. 
But  the  people  were  healthy  ;  and  though  cold,  and 
often  chilled,  we  heard  of  but  few  cases  of  bronchitis 
or  throat-diseases  as  at  present. 

"  When  a  lad,  we  have  sat  with  our  feet  almost 
frozen,  watching  tho  old  minister,  who  had  officiated 
in  the  same  desk  forty  years,  as  he  turned  over  leaf 
after  leaf  of  his  manuscript,  hoping  (often  almost 
against  hope)  that  each  would  be  tho  last.  But  what 
soems  remarkable  to  us  at  the  present  time  is,  that  no 
one  staid  away  from  tlie  meeting  (tlie  name  of  church 
was  then  unknown,  only  as  referring  to  tlie  body  of 
professors)  on  account  of  the  cold ;  and  none  were 
made  sick  by  sitting  two  hours  in  a  house  built  of 
wood,  and  not  very  tight,  with  the  temperature  (if  wo 
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had  possessed  any  tiling  to  have  measured  il  with  ; 
which  we  did  not,  thermomeicrs  then  beiii«^  unknown, 
u.  least  unused  in  the  country)  ten  or  twenty 
d'  ^  helow  zero.     There  was  not  half  tlic  consum{>- 

tion  then  that  there  is  now.  May  it  not  bo  justly  in- 
ferred, if  we  heated  our  cliurches  '"^'v,  and  our  dwell- 
ings too,  as  we  did  then,  that  conMnnption  would  bo 
diminished  one-half?  Our  present  mode  of  heating 
must  be  changed. 

**  We  could  give  sonic  curious  auocdotes  of  the  wars 
of  those  days  —  like  those  between  the  *  red  and  the 
white    roses    —  which    prevailed    between     deacons, 
deacons'  wives,  and  '  men  of  standing,*   in  fumil 
when  the  q  .        *n  of  putting  in  >  came  to  ic 

discussed.  Then  those  terrible  *  tempests  in  tea- 
pots,* as  well  as  among  tea  and  spirit  drinkers ;  for  all 
ministers,  deacons,  and  others  drank  spirit  in  those 
days,  and  all  women  (whose  husbands  could  afford  it) 
drank  tea.  We  remember  one  case  where  Mrs.  Dea- 
con S.  had  fought  against  a  stove,  and  Mrs.  Deacon 
B.  lui  uuc  ,  till  finally,  when  Mrs.  Deacon  B.'s  party 
prevailed,  Mrs.  Deacon  S.  was  carried  out  faint,  and, 
w!wMi  she  recovered,  said  that  it  was  that  terribly  hot 
iLJvc  tiiat  caused  it;  but,  tliuu^^u  ihc  sLovo  was  there, 
no  fire  had  lK3en  made  in  it. 

"The  Old  South  Church  and   the   Rev.  Dr.  Put- 
nam's, wo  believe,  are  the  only  houses  of  worship,  built 
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after  that  antique  fashion,  now  loft.  The  Brattle- 
square  and  the  Stone  Chapel  approximate  that 
form ;  and  how  they  came  to  escape  a  perfect  simi- 
larity to  them,  huilt  in  the  same  age,  is  more  than 
we  can  tell.  Thus  nearly  all  these  old  edifices  have 
disappeared  from  New  England  ;  and  others,  many  of 
which  are  no  improvement  upon  their  predecessors, 
have  taken  their  places." 

It  was  in  one  of  these  "  unstecpled  houses,"  as 
William  Penn  called  his  "  Quaker  churches,"  that 
the  ancestors  of  ITorace  Greeley  heard  the  first  pastor 
of  Londonderry  —  Rev.  James  McGregor — preach, 
and  say  the  curious  things  above  cited ;  and  also  the 
following :  "  *  T  can  do  all  things.*  Ay,  can  ye,  Paul  ? 
I'll  bet  ye  a  dollar  o'  thcU  "  (placing  the  dollar  on  the 
desk).  *'  But  stop:  let's  see  what  else  Paul  says:  '  I 
can  do  all  things  through  Christ  that  strengtheneth 
me.'  Ay,  sae  can  I,  Paul :  1  draw  my  bet."  And  he 
returned  the  dollar  to  his  pocket. 


CnAPTER    II. 

PAUKNTAGK,    BIRTH,    AND    CHILDHOOD. 

Tha  NuM  GrMley.  —  Hi*  Aaeerton.  —  The  ^  -n  Kamilj.  —  iiuru:* 

•oppoMd  to  b«  Dead.  —  An  Fjkrtj  RMdar.  —  ux*  Kint  ScbooL  —  New- 
Englaod  Schoo»¥wm>  than.  —  Sebool-Book*.  —  U'a  Kint  Piaee.  —  AI- 
ways  did  hi*  **  SUnt**  —  Ho  Spoctnaan. 

AS  was  the  case  witli  nearly  all  who  emigrated 
to  Now  England  iu  lliose  early  (!:iv<.  so  it  was 
with  tho  auttf"^  of  Horace  Groeloy,^ —  '  mice  uioth- 
ers  '*  first  came  over.  The  name  has  been  variously 
Epollod,  like  many  others,  —  somotimes  Greeley,  theu 
Greely,  Grcalc,  Greelo ;  hut  they  seem  to  have  all 
sprung  from  tho  same  stock.  One  of  these  brothers 
is  said  to  have  settled  in  Maine,  another  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  other  in  Maaaachuaetts.  Horace 
Greeley   descended   from    the    one    who    -  1     in 

Mobbachusetts.  Hid  name  is  said  to  have  been  Benja- 
min, and  that  ho  resided  in  Haverhill ;  was  a  farmer  ; 
and  died  at  a  good  old  age,  much  respected.  Uc  left 
a  son  named  Ezekiel,  who  was  a  prosperous  man,  and 

went  by  the  name  of  "  Old   Captain  Ezekiel."     Ho 

aa 
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lived  ill  lludbou,  N.II.     lie  was  n    storn-lookiiig   old 

follow,  dark  as  an  Indian,  and  ^onicwiiat   like  one  in 

temper.     He  never  loved  work,  and   never  did   niucli, 

but  lived  by  his  wits;   and   it  is  said  '*  ho  got  all  he 

conld,  and    saved   all   he  got."      lie  was  a  Baptist, 

and  a  very  *'  hard-shelled  "  one,  we  judge  ;  for  he  was 

called  *'  a  croSv«?  nif]  (]r\rry  **  ^  hard  old  knot,''  and  yet 

was  praised  becaiLse  he  was  rieii  and  smart. 

This  Benjamin  was  the  father  of  Zaccheus  Greeley : 

and 

"  llio  boy  bad  virtue  by  his  motlier'i  pidc ;  ** 

though  he,  like  his  father,  was  not  "  loo  fond  of 
work."  Tic  was  famous  for  his  knowledge  ul  liio 
Bible,  and  was  a  kind  man,  of  gentle  demeanor,  and, 
though  not  as  rich  as  his  father,  was  called  **  fore- 
handed" in  the  world.  Though  his  father  was  what 
we  have  seen,  yet  his  son  lived  to  bo  ninety-five ;  and 
tho  testimony  of  his  ueighbors  was,  '*  A  worthier  man 
than  Zaccheus  Greeley  never  lived."  lie  also  had  a 
son  named  Zaccheus,  who  was  the  father  of  Uoraco 
Greeley. 

Horace  Greeley,  in  his  *•  Recollections  of  a  Busy 
Life,"  says,  "  My  grandfatlicr  Greeley  was  a  most 
excellent,  though  never  a  thrifty  citizen.  Kind,  mild, 
easy-going,  honest,  and  unambitious,  he  married 
young,  and  reared  a  family  of  thirteen  children, — 
nine  sons  and  four  daughters. 
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*'  My  own  gr  :  amlfathcr  (named   Zaccheus,  as 

was  his  son  my  grai.  .       .ar,  and  his  son  mv  •') 

lived  in  or  near  llie  verge  of  Londonderry,  m  «uai, 
was  in  my  youth  Xotti:  u  West,  and  is  now 
Hudson,  across  the  Merrimack. 

'*  I  never  heard   of  a  Woodhurn  of  uui  ^^uck  who 
was  not  a  fan  Mv  father  —  married  at  twentv-fivo 

to  Mary  Woodhurn,  aged  nin  . — went  firjst  to 
live  with  his  father,  whoso  farm  ho  was  to  work  and 
inlierit,  bUp(K)rting  the  old  folks  and  their  still  nu- 
ni  rous  minor  >  '  ;    hut  ho  soon  tired  of  this, 

and  seceded,  migrating  to  and  purchasing  tho  farm 
Nsh-  :.'un  six  of  iiis  seven  children  wero  l>orn." 

Mr.  (i         ^.    .  .  .>  (and  this  was  pii  d  in  J, 

"  Tho  present  township  of  Londondcriy  emhraccs  hut 
a  fraction  of  the  original  town,  whose  hundred  and 
forty-four  sqaaro  miles  have  hoen  sliced  away  to 
form  tho  several  townships  of  Derry,  Windham,  aiiU 
parts  of  others,  until  it  now  prohahly  contains  less 
than  forty  square  miles.  Its  people  nearly  all  live  hy 
farminjj,  una  uwn  the  land  they  cultivate.  Thicc- 
fuurlhs  of  them  wero  horn  where  tliey  live,  and 
ihero  expect  to  die.  Some  families  of  English  lineage 
have  gradually  taken  ruuL  amun^  luum  ;  but  they  are 
still  mainly  of  tho  original  Scotch-Irish  stock,  and 
even  Celtic  or  German  "  help  *'  is  scarcely  known  to 
them.     Simple,  moral,  diligent,  God-fearing,  the  vices 
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of  modoni  civilization  have  scarcely  penetrated  t'neir 
quiet  homes ;  and  while  those  who  with  pride  trace 
their  origin  to  the  old  settlement  are  numl)ercd  by 
thousands,  and  scattered  all  over  our  hroad  land,  1 
douht  whether  the  present  population  of  London- 
derry exceeds  in  number  that  which  tilled  her  fields, 
and  hunted  through  her  woods,  fifty  or  sixty  years 
aero." 

Tiie  Woodhurn  fiimily  also  came  from  London- 
derry: so  that  Horace  was  i^cotch-lribh  in  both  his 
paternal  and  maternal  descent,  "as  Paul  \\  i>  a 
ilebrew  of  the  Hebrews.*'  Ho  has  borne  the  follow- 
ing testimony  to  his  great-grandmother  Woodhurn  : 
"  T  think  I  am  indebted  for  my  first  impulse  toward 
intellectual  ao(}uiremont  and  exertion  to  my  mother's 
grandmother,  who  came  out  from  Ireland  among  tho 
first  settlers  of  Londonderry.  She  must  have  been 
well  versed  in  Irish  and  Scotch  traditions,  pretty  well 
informed,  and  strong-minded  ;  and,  my  mother  being 
left  motherless  wiien  quite  young,  her  grandmother 
exerted  great  influence  over  licr  mental  development. 
I  was  a  third  child,  the  two  preceding  having  died 
young ;  and  I  presume  my  mother  was  the  more 
attached  to  me  on  that  ground,  and  the  extreme 
feebleness  of  my  constitution.  My  mind  was  early 
filled  by  her  with  the  traditions,  ballads,  and  snatches 
of  history,  she  had  learned  from  her  grandmother, 
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which,  thoiij^'li  conveying  very  distorted  and  incorrect 
ideas  of  his^tory,  yet  served  to  awaken  in  mc  a  thirst 
for  ktiowledgf*.  nnd  a  lively  intoro^t  in  lonrninc  and 
hisiory." 

Tlie  father  of  Horace  soon  became  tired  of  farminj^, 
as  wo  have  Ixjforn  stntj^d.  and  rvinnvftl  to  Ainhofst, 
N.II.,  and,  with  his  havoa  carniii;^>,  uougni  a  funu. 
In  Anihi'r>t   lIur<ico  O;  lx)rn  on   tho  3d  of 

F**  hrnarv  1*^1 1  J.'Vn  many  oUier  children  who  havo 
iiccuuic  eiu.ncni  Ui  n,  ho  was  supposed  to  be  dead. 
Ho  did  not  hreathe  ;  and  one  wh(i  was  presiMit  at  his 
hirfli  «:n'«<,  '•  H  •  \v:iv  n^^  I'ljick  •»  a  ''himiicy.*'  But  Uo 
wuu  >  t!f  aa  iroai  iho  beginning  had  work  for 
this  apparently  dead  child  to  do.  He  foresaw  *^  Tho 
N««\v-Ynr!c  nVilittn*'  '*  to  couio  frutii  hini  :uid  iMiwii.ly 
luo  pre&iuency  ui  mo  United  States  to  coaio  lo  htm. 

.VinlKM^l,  the  hirthplace  of  this  ;  ly  li: 

child,  i>  a  It-'inflfnl  town  nf  IlilUliurough  Couutyy 
N.H.,  ju>i  acit>s>  mo  lino  Iruni  M:i^>achiisetti$.  lu 
dno  tiiuo  ho  r<  d   the  name  uf  Horace,  after  a 

litllo  deceased  l»r,.rhiT  T\\r>  fnr!v»r  had  had  a  relativo 
hv  iho  same  na.  mi  luo  moinor  had  read   it   in  a 

l>ook,  and  liked  it.  The  farm  owned  hy  Zaccheus, 
the  father  nf  fT..ra<-'V  \v'i«  n  r."M*k-lx)und  one,  of  tho 
Ciranite  Stale  :  ii  couid  i>o  Hiiea  only  hy  hard  toil. 

Horncc  was  a  hrijiht  hoy,  and  took  r  to  learn- 

ing.    Ho  was  ^lr^^t  taught  hy  his  mother.     She  was  a 
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strong,  athletic  woman,  of  great  activity  and  vivacity. 
She  could  laugh  and  bing  from  night  to  morning,  and 
from  morning  to  night.  Ilorace  listened  to  her 
stories  with  intense  delight,  lie  says  in  his  "  Recol- 
lections,'* ''  I  learned  to  read  at  her  knee ;  of  course, 
longer  ago  than  I  can  remomlier:  but  I  can  fainliy 
recollect  her  sitting  spinning  at  her  *  little  wheel,' 
with  the  book  in  lier  lap  whence  1  was  taking  my 
daily  lesson  ;  and  thus  I  soon  acquired  tho  facility  of 
reading  from  a  book  sidewiso  or  upside-down  as 
readily  as  in  the  usual  fashion,  — a  knack  which  1  did 
not  at  first  suppose  peculiar,  but  wliich,  being  at  length 
observed,  became  a  subject  of  neighborhood  wonder 
and  fabulous  exaggeration." 

At  the  age  of  three  years  ho  spent  his  first  winter 
at  his  grandfather  Woodburn's,  and  attended  his  first 
public  school ;  which,  indeed,  was  all  the  kind  of 
school  he  ever  attended. 

Two  peas  were  never  more  alike  than  the  New- 
England  country  schoolhouses  of  those  days ;  so  that 
the  following  description  applies  to  them,  one  and 
all  :  — 

*'  The  early  settlement  of  this  part  of  our  country 
is  well  known  to  have  been  Puritanical ;  and  tho 
Scotch-Irish  of  those  days  were  emphatically  si-. 
They  early  took  measures  to  establish  '  free  schools,* 
that  '  learning  might  not  be  buried   in   the  graves  of 
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the  fathers.  Tliese  schools,  sixty  years  since,  were 
peculiar.  The  old  bchooUiouse,  situated  in  a  corner 
of  the  town,  at  a  crossing  where  three  ways  mot,  was 
fiiiccii  hy  twouiy  feet.  It  was  clupuuaracu  uutside, 
and    pi  ;  i    inside.     The    windows    were   of 

panes,  six  hv  fntir  inches:  the  chimney  in  one  end, 
largo  cnuu;^ii  i  »  receive  u  eura-woud  slick  vi  iuur 
feetin  length,  alTordini^  ample  ventilation  to  the  room  ; 
the  benches,  tlirr^e  in  num^'r.  i^xl'Midin'^  (he  length 
and  widtli  ui  uie  room  on  Uiice  smci,  uie  lonrth 
occupied   hy  tlie   '  is   chimney  just  nam  In 

front  of  these  writiii'j-d-    ■>.  .:  ,,         r  .  1m1.  were 

tho   SOaUs   tur  liic    Muaa    ciiiiaieii,  aiiu    luubc    uach,    ui 
them    for  the  larger   scholars.     Tiie    fires  were  huilt 
alternated V  hy  iho  larger  h- ,       md    '  iiouse 

swept  hy  Luc  larger  girls  in  the  suiue  lauu. 

"Tho  seats  for  these  little  children  were  the  mo>t 
uncomfortalilc  that  could  possibly  have  h«'cn  devised  ; 
and,  after  stoves  were  introdaccd,  the^e  pour  children 
had  to  sit  so  near  them,  that  they  sweat  like  rain,  and 
their  hair  curled  in  every  diroctiou. 

**  When  the  little  nrchins  moved  in  front  of  tho 
writing-desk  (as  they  generally  did),  the  whole  desk 
was  joggled,  so  tliat  the  writers  made  all  kinds  of 
characters.  Tnc  window- shutters  were  of  rouirh 
boards,  reseml)ling  those  of  more  modern  dute  in 
PhiludL-lphia ;    only   they    were   unplaned,   and    never 
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painted.  The  door-step  was  an  unhewn  rock,  laid 
slanting,  so  as  to  carry  olT  the  water  from  the  door, 
and,  when  icy,  to  trip  up  the  ])Upils.  The  outside  of 
the  huilding  was  never  painted  but  in  one  instance, — 
in  another  part  of  the  town  ;  and  this  always  went  hy 
the  name  of  tlie  red  schoolhouse.  Our  schoolhouso 
was  better  situated  for  convenience  than  one  described 
by  another  about  these  times ;  for  tlicre  were  houses 
around  it,  and  it  stood  in  the  little  plat  of  land 
belonging  to  nol)ody,  at  the  meeting  of  three  roads." 
This  writer  describes  his  schoolhouse  below :  — 
"  Ours,  as  already  intimated,  had  a  door-step  very 
similar  to  the  one  he  describes.  Ours  was  also  a 
better  schoolhouse  than  tlic  following,  descril)cd  by 
one  a  little  earlier,  where  he  taught  in  Vermont.  lie 
says  of  it,  *  All  the  covering  upon  the  frame  was 
luMulock-boards,  IcaLhcr-ud^ud  and  nailc<i  on.  There 
were  no  clapboards  on  the  outside,  nor  [)laslering  nor 
sealing-up  on  the  inside.  The  chaml»er-lloor  consisted 
of  loose  boards,  laid  down,  Ixjing  neither  jointed  nur 
nailed.  The  lower  floor  was  the  same  ;  and  there  was 
not  one  window  in  the  room.  All  the  light,  except- 
inir  what  came  throujili  between  the  boards,  was  as 
follows :  There  were  two  or  three  holes  cut  through 
the  boards  of  the  side  and  end  of  the  house.  These 
were  filled  up  with  a  newspaper,  "  Spooner's  Vermont 
Journal,"  which  was  oiled  to  let  the  light  through, 
fixed  into  thin  strips  of  wood,  and  made  ftxst. 
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**  *  These  were  all  the  windows  we  hud.  Sometimes 
tlio  boys  would  by  accident  make  a  large  hole  through 
them  with  their  elbows.  Ofteu,  when  I  Urst  came 
into  the  room,  I  could  discern  but  little.  In  this  cold, 
damp,  inconvenient  place  1  s|>ent  three  months,  in- 
btructing  others  to  the  best  of  my  ability.' 

"  Yet  the  pupils  of  thoso  days  were  better  pre- 
pared fur  life's  duties  than  many  who  now  graduate 
from  our  paiace-like  schuuihuu^cs. 

"  There  was  a  vast  contrast  bctwoon  these  school- 
houses  and  thoso  of  modern  times.  Now  we  have 
palaces  instead  of  (hose  little  shantys,  or  shanties  as 
some  may  choose  to  sik-II  it.  Then,  too,  the  masters 
(and  they  were  projK,'rly  called  masters ;  for  they  fol- 
lowed the  proverb  of  Solomon,  'lie  that  sparcth  the 
rod  s|>oileth  the  child ')  were  chiefly  imjMjrtcd  from 
Connecticut  for  the  rest  of  New  England,  like  Con- 
necticut nutmegs  and  wooden  clocks.  They  had  a 
smattering  of  knowledge  in  arithmetic  and  grammar, 
and  could  read  Kii|j;li>h. 

*'  There  were  no  school  committees  in  thoso  days, 
as  now.  The  minister  (Congregationalist,  but  called 
by  all  other  denominations  Presbyterian)  acted  as 
committee,  *  approbated  *  the  teachers,  and  visited 
all  the  schools.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  moral  lec- 
tures ho  uso<l  to  give  us,  di  lie  ring  widely  from  tlie 
trans'iendental  homilies  of  modern  times.     ITe  would 
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take  up,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  lying  ;  and  as  ho 
reiterated  the  Bible  declaration,  tliut '  all  liars  should 
have  their  part  in  the  lake  that  burnetii  with  fire  and 
brimstone,'  and  pointed  out  the  rueful  consequences 
of  moral  obliquity  botli  temporal  and  eternal,  the 
attention  of  every  eye  was  riveted  upon  the  old  man, 
who  seemed  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  angels 
and  men.  The  moral  sentimental  lessons  of  the 
present  day  are  tame  indeed  when  compared  with 
the  good  old  gospel  morality  of  those  times. 

"  The  school-books  of  those  days  were  few,  consist- 
ing of  the  Hible  or  Testament,  Psalter,  Noah  Webster's 
•Spelling- Book  and  Grammar,  Jedediah  Morse's  Geog- 
raphy, the  third  part  for  a  reading-book,  and  Oil- 
worth's  Arithmetic.  Mr.  Greeley  says,  '  When  1  first 
went  to  school,  Webster's  Spelling  was  just  supplanting 
Dilworth's,  "  The  American  Preceptor"  was  j)ushing 
aside  **  The  Art  of  Reading,"  and  the  only  Grammar 
was  "The  Ladies'  Accidence,"  by  Bingham.  Tlic  fust 
book  I  ever  owned  was  "  The  Columbian  Orator."  ' 
These  were  the  sum  total  of  the  scliool-books ;  and  tlie 
master  only  had  an  arithmetic.  Every  teacher  had 
not  then  learned  that  he  must  make  a  school-book, 
and  rival  ])ul)lishers  bribe  teachers  and  the  clergy 
to  introduce  their  book.  The  'dictionary  war'  was 
then  unknown  ;  and  no  book  of  the  kind  was  heard  of, 
save  Bailey's,  Johnson's,  or  Perry's.     1'lie  pupil,  as  he 
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triid^'od  to  school  some  mile  or  two  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  througli  woods  and  snow-banks,  was  not  com- 
pelled to  carry  lii:>  arms  full  of  boolcs,  and  lu  divide 
his  attention  between  some  dozen  istudies  at  once,  so 
as  to  get  but  a  *  smattering  '  of  any.  Yet  the  boys 
and  girls  of  those  days  (for  there  were  both  boifn  and 
girls  then,  while  now  there  are  neither)  were  better, 
far  better,  vorscd  in  all  the  tubatdntials  of  a  useful 
education  man  they  are  at  present.  They  were 
better  readers,  Ixitter  arithmeticians,  and  far  better 
peumen,  than  t!au  be  found  now.  Tliis  d(»claratiou 
may  seem  iuimiliatin;;  to  those  who  have  latterly 
found  so  many  royal   roads  to  know.  .  and    made 

the  task  of  asccndinir  the  *  hill  nf  science  *  so  easy, 
that  their  books  —  many  of  them,  at  least  —  may  be 
characterized  as  *  simplicity  simplifi«d.*  In  |>cnnian- 
sliip,  esp('(M:i!lv  did  iUov  <n  far  excel  Uio-^**  <»f  this  day, 
that  this  so  liomiuoio  accomplislunent  may  now  bo 
classed  among  the  *  lost  arts.* 

"  A  schoolmi^-tiT  tli(»n,  too  w^^  nwrntbody.  True, 
lie  *  boarded  round,  — ihat  i>,  a  week  or  a  day  at  a 
place,  in  proportion  to  tiie  quota  of  pupils  furnished, — 
(H  wMs  l)id  otr  at  the  district  meeting  by  the  one  who 
would  board  him  tlie  cheapest.  But  neither  of  these, 
on  the  whole,  was  a  \Qry  bad  plan,  as  the  former 
enal>lt^<l  him  to  see  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
parents    and    his    pupils,  and,    moreover,  to    see    tho 
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young  ladies  at  home  (which  is  often  important  to  a 
young  man),  and  the  latter  to  exliihit  how  well  llie 
paterfamilias  could  keep  him  at  a  minimum  price. 

'•  Tlie  spelling-schools  of  those  days,  too,  were  worthy 
of  note.  There  arc  no  such  in  these  modern  times. 
To  these,  of  course,  the  small  children  did  not  come  : 
it  was  only  for  those  hoys  and  girls  who  were  in  their 
teens,  and  who  were  old  enough  to  enjoy  and  ap- 
preciate *  a  good  time.'  Many  a  time  has  the  writer 
enjoyed  a  school  of  this  kind,  where  the  pupils  '  chose 
sides,'  and  sat  opposite  each  other,  like  the  armies  of 
Napoleon  and  Wellington,  in  formidahlc  array,  till  one 
or  the  other  was  vanquished  for  missing  more  words 
than  tlur  coniiuerors.  Those  were  halcyon  schools, 
never  Lu  return  lu  Luc  iju^jus  uf  these  modern  times. 

"The  summer  schools  of  those  days,  too,  were 
worthy  of  notice  :  for,  let  it  he  rememhered,  the  mas- 
Lera  taught  out  two  or  three  months  (as  the  money 
held  out)  in  winter.  Then  all  the  hoys  who  were  old 
enough  to  be  cabin-hoys,  to  hoe  potatoes,  rake  hay,  or 
be  in  any  way  useful  to  their  parents,  were  away  from 
those  ancient  hulls  of  science  ;  and,  instead  of  a  mas- 
ter and  the  large  scholars,  there  was  a  school-marm, 
and  the  small  children,  both  male  and  female.  This 
summer  school  was  usually  twice  as  long  as  that  of 
the  winter.  It  was  in  such  a  school  as  this  that 
Horace  Greeley  took  his  fii*st  school-lessons." 
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From  that  iirst  book  lie  ever  owiieii,  already  relerrcd 
to,  ho  learned  that  famous  piece,  and  s|»oke  it  before 
he  could  articulate  th«^  wnrds  plainly,  — 

**  You'll  tcarce  expect  one  uf  my  age 
To  speak  in  public  on  the  stage." 

Flo  both  lisped  and  whined,  but  was  never  wantinj^ 
in  confidonce  ;  and  who  over  knew  a  Scotch-Irishman 
that  was?  He  excelled  in  sp««llinsr:  nt..!  tbi\,  gone- 
rallv,  lavs  the  foundation  lor  ;i  ^»holar.  lie  was  tho 
**|)et"  of   his   sch  low-;    and,  it    is    said,  those 

whom  he  excelled  V-v.  1  )n»ii  Lrst  fT.^  wn^  n»ni^r 
fond   of  play,  being    ,  l   ol    a   u.  lul,  con- 

templative   ill  An    old    minister  of    London- 

derry took  him  in  his  lap  one  day  on  a  muster-field, 
and  atteniptod  to  puzzle  him  by  asking  hard  ques- 
tions ;  but,  finding  him  remarkably  posted,  put  him 
down  with  this  remark,  addressed  to  his  grandfather, 
"  Mr.  Woodburn,  that  boy  was  not  made  for  nothing." 
lie  never  feared  ghosts  ;  though  he  is  said  to  have  been 
sometimes  brave,  and  often  timid.  If  attacked,  ho 
would  neither  run  nor  fight,  but  staiid  it  out.  lie 
would  often  question  the  statements  of  his  instruct- 
ors, though  he  was  never  impertinent.  He  would 
lie  under  a  tree,  and  read  by  hours,  when  not  more 
than  six  years  old.  At  this  early  age  he  decided  upon 
being  a  printer,  becauso  he  loved  books  so  much.     It 
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was  said  his  parents  were  obliged  to  hide  his  books, 
lest  he  should  read  till  he  was  blind  ;  and  what  ho 
then  read  he  always  remembered.  When  he  had 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  class,  chiefly  of  pupils  older 
than  liimself,  he  bore  his  honors  meekly  ;  and  when, 
on  one  occasion,  lie  lost  his  place  by  missing  a  word, 
he  wept.  lie  devoured  all  the  books  that  his  father 
had,  and  then  scoured  tlie  country  for  more.  Wiieu 
he  got  hold  of  a  newspaper,  he  wonhi  hapten  to  some 
secluded  place,  and  there  get  the  first  read  of  it. 

Mr.  I'arton,  in  his  '*  Life  of  Horace  Greeley,"  says, 
*^  There  were  not  wanting  those  who  tliougiit  that 
superior  means  of  instruction  ought  to  be  placed 
witliin  the  reach  of  so  superior  a  child.  1  have  a 
somewliat  vauuo  but  v«»ry  positive  and  fully  con- 
firmed stury  ul  a  )uuijg  man,  jusl  returned  from  col- 
loLTO  to  his  father's  home  in  Bedford,  who  fell  in  with 
Horace,  and  was  so  struck  with  his  capacity  and  at- 
tainments, that  he  ofTered  to  send  him  to  an  academy 
in  a  neighboring  town,  and  bear  all  the  ex|>enses  of  liis 
maintenance  and  tuition.  But  his  mother  could  not 
let  him  go  ;  his  father  needed  his  assistance  at  home  ; 
and  the  boy  himself  is  said  not  to  have  favored  the 
scheme." 

Many  others  seem  to  have  become  specially  inter- 
ested in  this  wonderful  boy.  Some  offered  to  instruct 
him  in  farming;  others  undertook  to  puzzle  him  by 
hard  questions,  and  often  got  puzzled  themselves. 
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Uo  was  not  only  honest,  but  faithfid^  la  ail  Ciiut  ho 
had  to  do.  If  liis  father  left  him  any  work  to  do,  lie 
always  did  it;  unlike  Ezokiel  Webster,  when  his 
father  told  him  to  do  a  certain  job,  and  '  :,  *•  Dan. 
you  help  Zcke,"  and  when  the  father  returned,  and 
found  the  work  not  done,  and  called  Zekc  to  account, 
sayi:  What  have  you  been  doii        **  — *^  Noihin', 

sir,"  wa>*  Zuko's  reply.  '*  Well,  Dan,  wliat  have  you 
boon  doing  ?  "  —  **  15(50 n  h**lpin<;  Zek  .  was  Dan*s 
answer.     H-  alwavs   ufd    hi  lloraco  was 

fond  of  fishinj; ;    ii.  wm^   Uio  only  s[>ort  he 

seemed  to  enjoy  :  ''m^  '^  any  one  sai!  ♦'  him, ''  hvi  .*5 
go  fishing,**  ho  always  repl  Let  us  do  our  stint 

firht." 

Ho  never  loved  murder  ;  and.  >^  ^o  went  gunning 
with  other  boys,  he  never  carried  or  Ured  a  gun.  His 
inherent  dread  of  murder  may  bo  a  reason  why  ho 
now  wishes  **  to  bridge  over  the  bloody  cha^m  between 
the  North  and  the  South.'* 

4 


CHAI^ER    III. 

HORACE    REMOVKS    FROM    NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

Horaco'9  Fatljcr  los«s  his  Property.  —  The  Old  Greek  Law.  —  Grmt  Smcri- 
flc«,  —  Move*  to  West  Haven,  Vt  •-  Horace's  Dress.  —  At  School  he  aids 

Ujo  Other  Scholars A  Checker-Player.  —  He  scours  the  Country  for 

IV>oks.  —Visits  his  Friends  in  Londonderry.  —  Taken  for  an  IdioL  —  His 
TeetotaUsm.  —  He  boglos  to  be  a  Politician.  —  His  DoscriptioD  of  it 
later  in  Life. 

WHEN  he  was  only  six  or  seven  years  old,  the 
prospects  of  his  father  began  to  be  clouded, 
and  the  storm  soon  liroke  by  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  give  up  their  house  and  farm.  Ili^  father 
lost  all  his  property,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
native  State. 

No  man  could  thrive  in  the  Granite  State  without 
working  very  hard  and  living  very  close.  He  lost  by 
disobeying  the  direction  of  the  wise  man,  and  being 
*'  bound  "  or  surety  for  another.  He  used  liquor,  as 
everybody  else  did  in  those  days ;  and  in  this  way  he 
incurred  losses :  his  affairs  became  deranged,  and  ero 
long  he  found  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  of 

bankruptcy. 
u 
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Mr.  Greeley  in  his  ^'  Recollections/*  already  named, 
gives  the  following  account  of  affairs  at  this  time : 
"  We  had  finished  our  summer  tillage  and  our  hay- 
in^',  when  a  very  heavy  rain  set  in,  near  the  end  of 
Aui^ust.  I  think  its  second  day  was  a  Saturday;  and 
still  the  rain  poured  till  far  into  the  night.  Father 
was  absent  on  business  ;  but  our  mother  gathered  her 
little  ones  around  her,  and  delij;lited  us  with  stories, 
and  prosjHJCts  of  good  things  she  pur|K)sed  to  do  for  us 
in  the  better  days  bhe  liopied  lo  ^.'"  Father  uiu  nui 
return  till  after  wo  children  w.-i.-   fast  p  ;   and, 

when  ho  did,  it  was  with  tidings  that  our  ill  fortuno 
was  about  to  culminate.  I  guess  thai  iiu-  »  us  scarcely 
surprised,  though  wo  young  ones  ruet'ully  were,  when, 
about  sunrise  on  Monday  morning,  the  slM'riff  and 
sundry  other  officials,  with  two  or  throo  of  utii  piixi- 
cipal  creditors,  appeared,  and,  first  formally  demand- 
ing payment  of  their  claims,  proceeded  t<>  h'vy  on 
farm,  stock,  implements,  household  stuff,  aiiu  nearly 
all  our  worldly  possessions  but  the  clothes  we  stood 
in.  Tliero  had  been  no  writ  is«^n«^d  till  then  ;  of 
course  no  trial,  uo  judgment :  bui  n  >vas  a  word  and 
a  blow  in  those  days,  and  the  blow  firbt,  in  the  matter 
of  debt-collecting  by  legal  process.  Father  left  tho 
premises  directly,  apprehending  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment, and  was  invisible  all  day :  the  rest  of  us 
repaired  to  a  friendly  neighbor's,  and  the  work  of  levy* 
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iiig  went  on  in  our  absence.  It  were  needless  to  add, 
that  all  we  had  was  swallowed  up,  and  our  debts  not 
nnicli  lessened.  Our  farm,  wliioh  had  cost  us  thirteen 
liundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  which  had  been  con- 
siderably improved  in  our  hands,  was  appraised,  and 
set  off  to  crc<litors  at  five  hundred  dollars,  out  of 
which  the  legal  costs  were  first  deducted.  A  barn 
full  of  rye,  grown  by  us  on  anotlicr's  lanil,  whereof 
wc  owned  an  undivided  half,  was  attached  by  a 
doctor,  tlireshed  out  by  his  poorer  customers  by  day's 
work  on  account,  and  sold  ;  the  net  result  being  an 
enlargement  of  our  debt,  the  grain  failing  to  meet 
all  tiie  costs.  Tlius,  when  night  fell,  we  were  as 
bankrupt  a  family  as  well  could  be." 

Horace  was  ten  years  old  wIkmi  his  fatlier  fled  from 
New  Hami>shire,  and  finally  made  his  way  to  West 
Haven  in  Vermont.  Tliey  made  this  journey  in  the 
middle  of  winter.  Ho  found  some  difficulty  in  get- 
I  111-  a  man  to  move  liis  family,  as  he  was  a  stranger  ; 
but  finally  made  arrangements  with  a  teamster  to 
go  to  New  Hampshire  and  briug  bis  family  to  Ver- 
mont. 

At  West  Haven  Mr.  Greeley  (Zach)  found  a  man 
who  had  once  been  a  Boston  merchant,  but  now  re- 
tired, who  owned  much  bind,  who  gave  him  work,  let 
him  a  house,  and  made  a  home  for  him. 

This  removal  to  West  Havon  was   iu    many  respcctJ 
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beneficial  in  iho  .Vimily.  It  was  a  nowrr  and  better 
soil.  A  puur  iii.ui  with  u  1 1  .:  ia;uii)  of  children 
could  do  better  here  ;  and  here  Mr.  ( •  y  did  jobs, 

farmed  for  othcn>,  rau  a  aaw-mili,  cleared  up  land,  and 
burnt  coal-pits ;  aiid,  in  all  that  he  did,  his  family 
worked  with  hiiu. 

Ilorire  was  his  right-hand  boy,  driving  the  oxen, 
lu-ipiiig  chop  wood,  and  gather  and  burn  the  brush  in 
clearing:  llio  land,  lie  was  always  busy.  Evoii  at 
this  early  age,  his  dress  was  worn  afti»r  :i  fivliinu  of 
his  own ;  and  he  rarely  .^  •  more  laaii  mice  : 
ujents  in  hot  wcalh^'r, —  ;  i  v  hat  (not  often  in  very 
good   COUdiliuU^y  A  f^"  liiu»n    or  tow  sliirt,  trciitvcrs 

of  family  mako-up,  ucmg  mjoii,  ana  noiuoouu . 
**  One  leg  was  usually  shorter  than  the  other."  In 
tlie  cold  weather  he  increased  hi^  apparel  by  shoes 
and  a  jacket.  Five  years  he  Uvea  in  West  IJaven  : 
and  it  has  been  sup|>osed,  that,  during  this  time,  his 
clothes  did  nut  coiit  over  three  dollars  a  year  :  and  it 
has  been  conjectured,  that,  from  his  childhuoa  nil  iio 
was  free,  his  clothing  did  not  cost  over  fitty  dollars. 
Wherever  he  was,  —  at  home  or  aliroad,  at  church,  or 
among  his  playmates,  —  he  was  never  known  to  make 
the  slightest  reference,  or  pay  the  least  regard,  to  his 
dress.  During  the  three  winters  he  attended  school 
in  West  Haven,  ho  learned  but  little;  for  he  knew 
alx>ut  all  that  was  there  taught.     lie  always  made  an 
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uncouth  figure  at  school,  sitting  in  his  clean  hut 
coarse  attire,  his  arms  half  folded,  his  legs  crossed 
one  over  the  other  ;  his  head  large,  and  hent  forward; 
and,  though  apparently  indilTerent,  he  saw  every  thing, 
knew  every  thing,  and  caught  all  that  was  said  and 
done. 

Though  lie  learned  but  little  at  his  West-llaven 
school:^,  yet  others  learned  nnicli  from  him  :  for  the 
l)igger  hoys  were  ever  after  liim  for  aid  in  L^rtting 
their  lessons,  both  in  and  out  of  school ;  and  he 
seemed  pleased  to  render  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power  to  any  one.  lie  annoyed  some  of  his  teachers  at 
these  schools  because  he  knew  more  than  tiiey  did. 
His  questions  they  could  not  answer ;  and  he  would 
n«it  be  put  otr.  This  cause  continued  till  one  of  his 
teachers  had  sense  and  candor  enough  to  go  to  his 
father  and  tell  hiiu  it  was  no  use  to  send  Horace 
to  school  to  him  ;  for  the  boy,  though  only  thirteen, 
knew  more  than  he  did.  The  fatiier  took  the  hint, 
and  took  Horace  from  the  school  ;  and  so  he  read  and 
studied  all  winter  alone  in  his  room  lighted  by  pine- 
knots,  for  a  candle  was  a  luxury  not  often  enjoyed. 

The  only  game  he  ever  seemed  to  enjoy  was 
checkers,  or  draughts ;  and  into  this  he  entered 
with  a  zest.  There  was  a  good  reason  for  this  to  such 
a  mind  as  his;  for  there  is  no  game  into  \s\\\q\\  plannh}^^ 
and  scheming  enter  more  deeply  :    and   according  to 
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Dr.  Emmons,  the  sage  of  Franklin,  tins  was  a  game 
'•  fit"  to  be  played  ;  for  he  laid  down  the  maxim,  that 
all  chance-games  were  wrong,  and  all  that  exercised 
the  intellect  were  right. 

He  early  showed  ihe  true  Yankee ;  for  he  was 
never  idle,  hut  would  hack  and  wliittle,  and  find 
bomething  to  employ  himself  alx)ut,  and  would  have 
something  to  «t7/,  such  as  roots,  nuts,  kindling-wood, 
and  honey.  lie  was  a  groat  bee-hunter,  and,  it  is  said, 
eometiraes  got  a  hundi'd  and  fifty  pounds  of  honey 
from  one  tree. 

Thus,  as  is  usually  tho  case  with  every  active  poor 
boy  in  tho  country,  h«>  managed  to  have  some  money 
by  him  at  all  times. 

At  West  Haven,  as  lie  hud  done  at  Amhei*st,  ho 
scoured  the  whole  country  for  books:  li"  r-'id  the 
IJihk',  history,  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  *•  Tii  Arabian 
Nights,"  and  all  the  other  l>ooks  he  could  get.  He 
was  s|)ecially  pleased  with  ^iv<    ITomans*s  poems. 

He  kept  always  in  view  his  actermination  to  l>e  a 
printer  :  and,  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  he  talked 
with  his  father  about  it,  but  got  no  encouragement 
from  him  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  father  said  no 
one  would  take  an  a|)prentice  so  young.  This  did 
not  satisfy  Horace:  so  off  he  tramped  one  day  to  White- 
hall, nine  miles,  where  a  newspaper  was  printed.  Ho 
found    the  printer,  conversed   with   him,   and   found, 
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just  as  his  fatlier  "  Zach  "  had  said,  that  he  ivas  too 
youiiff. 

Soon  after,  our  young  hero  started  ou  a  longer 
excursion  to  visit  his  old  friends  in  Londonderry,  dis- 
tant a  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  All  the  money  he 
had  in  his  pocket  for  this  long  pedestrian  tour  was 
seventy-five  cents.  He  carried  a  small  l)andle  with  a 
stick  over  his  shoulder;  and,  after  remaining  a  few 
weeks,  again  appeared  among  his  friends  in  West 
Haven  with  more  money  in  his  pocket  than  he  hud 
when  he  started  on  the  journey. 

He  was  oftener  than  once,  on  the  various  journeys 
that  he  made,  taken  for  an  idiot.  It  is  said  he  once 
entered  a  store,  and  a  stranger  in(]uired,"  What  darned 
fool  is  that  ?  "  So  it  is  also  said  he  was  in  the  hal)it 
of  calling  his  father  ''  sir."  He  was  one  day  chop- 
ping wood  hy  the  side  of  tiie  road,  when  a  man  rode 
up  and  inquired  the  way  to  a  certain  i)lace.  Tlic 
hoy  did  not  know,  and  answered,  ''  Ask  siV."  The 
man  repeated  his  question ;  and  the  boy,  without 
looking  up,  answered,  '•  Ask  «/r."  — "  I  am  asking  !  " 
exclaimed  the  man.  "  Well,  ask  s/r,"  the  hoy  again 
replied.  "Ain't  I  asking,  you  fool  ?"  said  the  man. 
"  But  I  want  you  to  ask  sir  !  "  repeated  the  boy  again. 
The  man  rode  away  in  high  dudgeon,  and  inquired 
at  the  next  tavern  who  that  tow-headed  fool  was  down 
ihc  road. 
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Horace  was  a  teetotaler  long  before  any  such  pledge 
was  known  to  a  society.  On  one  occasion,  when  a 
neighbor  called,  and  the  bottle  was  produced,  as  was 
the  custom  in  those  days,  Horace  said,  "  Father,  wliat 
will  you  give  rae  if  I  will  not  drink  a  drop  of  liquor 
till  I  am  twenty-one  ?  "  His  father  answered,  '-*  I  will 
give  you  a  dollar." — ''It's  a  bargain,"  said  the  buy. 
He  kept  the  ple<ige  ;  but,  wbetiier  he  received  the  dol- 
lar or  not,  I  have  never  learned. 

At  West  Haven,  Horace  came  near  being  drowned 
one  day.  They  lived  on  the  l)ank  of  the  Hul^- 
barton  River.  The  river,  in  consequence  of  a  dam 
for  a  saw-mill  which  his  father  run  for  a  time, 
was  deep  enougli  to  drown  a  man.  They  used  to 
cross  the  river  by  logs:  and  the  boys  were  lloating 
about  upon  lliem  one  day,  when  the  younger  brother 
was  thrown  into  the  water  by  the  rolling  over  of  ibe 
log  he  was  upon  ;  and,  when  he  rose,  Horace  has- 
tened to  his  relief.  In  attempting  to  save  his  brother, 
the  log  rolled  over  again,  and  plunged  Horace  also 
into  the  river.  They  came  near  being  drowned,  as 
neither  of  them  could  swim.  The  younger  one  got 
out  first ;  and^  as  tlie  log  floated  into  shallower  water, 
he  sprang  upon  it,  and  was  saved. 

This,  if  it  was  the  first,  was  not  the  last,  of  Horace 
Greeley's  "log-rolling;"  for  he  has  rolled  many  a 
soaky  one  out  of  the  way  sinco. 
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Alioiit  this  time,  lie  was  greatly  delighted  with  tlio 
story  of  Demetrius,  and  tlie  manner  in  whieh  he  man- 
aged the  Athenians,  and  how  he  overeame  hy  mercy. 

He  was  considerably  excited  on  political  matters 
while  at  West  Haven,  though  so  young.  He  seems  to 
have  imbibed  his  principles  of  protection  — his  lifelong 
hobby — about  this  period,  Thougli  but  thirteen,  he, 
after  twenty  years,  wrote  thorn  out  in  **  The  Tribune  " 
of-  Aug.  21),  1840,  as  follows  :  — 

"The  first  political  contest  in  which  we  ever  took  a 
distinct  interest  will  servo  to  illustrate  this  distinction 
[between  real  and  sham  democracy] .  It  was  the 
presidential  election  of  1824.  Five  carididates  for 
president  were  ofTered  ;  but  one  of  them  was  with- 
drawn, leaving  four,  —  all  of  them  membei*s  in  regular 
standing  of  the  so-called  Republican  or  Democratic 
jjarty.  I>ut  a  caucus  of  one-fourth  of  the  members  of 
Congress  liad  selected  one  of  the  four  (William  H. 
Crawford)  as  the  Republican  candidate;  and  it  was 
attempted  to  make  the  support  of  this  one  a  test  of 
party  orthodoxy  and  fealty.  This  was  resisted,  wo 
think  most  justly  and  democratically,  by  thrcQ-fourths 
of  the  people,  including  a  laige  majority  of  those  of  this 
State.  But  among  the  prime  movers  of  the  caucus- 
wires  was  Martin  Van  Buren  of  this  State  ;  and  here  it 
was  gravely  proclaimed  and  insisted  that  democracy 
required  a  blind   support  of  Cruwford   in   preferenco 
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to  Adams,  Jackson,  or  Clay  (all  of  the  Democratic 
party),  who  were  competitors  for  tlie  station.  A  legis- 
lature was  chosen  as  *  Ilepublican/  before  the  |>coplo 
generally  hail  begun  to  think  of  the  presidency  ;  and 
this  legislature,  it  was  undoubtedly  ex:  d,  would 
choo80  Crawford  electors  of  president.  Uut  iho 
friends  of  the  rival  caudidatos  at  length  began  to  bestir 
themselves,  and  demand  that  the  New- York  electors 
«hould  be  cho^^^n  l)y  a  dircot  vote  of  the  f)*?oT>h'.  and 
iiuL  by  a  fui'jituiled  l«"^i^luLuic.  This  deiuj.au  wa:> 
vehemently  re  Martin  Van  Buren   and   those 

who  followed  his  lead,  including  the  leading  Demo- 
cratic politician:;  and  cdiiun^  of  tho  State,  ^  The  Alba- 
ny Argus,*  *  Noah's  Inquirer,  or  National  Advocii 
Ac.  The  fooling  in  favor  of  an  »»!»M'tiori  by  tlie  i)coplo 
became  so  strong  and  gonciai,  mat  Gov.  VaLes,  liiough 
himself  a  Crawford  man,  was  im|>elled  to  call  a  - 
ciul  session  of  the  leirishiture  for  this  ex:  purpose. 

The  assembly  |.i  -  1  u  oiii  giving  liie  ciioice  to  tho 
pi'ople  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  in  defiance  of  the 
exertions  of  Van  Buren.  A.  C.  Flagg,  Ac.  The  bill 
went  to  tho  senate  ;  to  wiucu  uody  Silas  Wright  iiud 
recently  been  elected  from  the  Northern  District,  and 
elected  by  Clintoniau  votes  on  an  explicit  understand- 
ing that  he  would  vote  for  giving  the  choice  of  the 
electors  to  the  people.  He  accordingly  voted  on  one 
or  two  abstract  propositions,  that  the  choice  ought  to 
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be  given  to  the  people  ;  but,  when  it  came  to  a  direct 
vote,  this  same  Silas  Wright  (now  governor)  voted  to 
deprive  the  people  of  that  privilege  hy  postponing  the 
whole  subject  to  the  next  regular  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, when  it  would  be  too  late  for  the  people  to  choose 
electors  for  that  time.  A  bare  majority  (seventeen)  of 
the  senators  thus  withheld  from  the  people  the  right 
they  demandtui.  The  cabal  failed  in  their  great  ol>- 
ject,  after  all :  for  several  members  of  the  legislature, 
elected  as  Derauciau,  luuk  ground  for  Mr.  Clay,  and, 
by  uniting  with  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams,  defeal-d 
most  of  the  Ci^awford  olprton?  :  aiid  rrawford  lo«t  the 
presidency.  Wo  were  t)ut  inirtc.-u  wjicu  lius  ujcjk 
place,  but  looked  on  very  earnestly,  without  preju- 
dice, and  tri<^d  tn  look  bovr^id  thn  morn  names  ))y 
which  the  conlondiuj  ;.i:  .  a  ;  called.  Could  wo 
doubt  that  democracy  was  on  one  side,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party  on  the  other  ?  Will  *  Democrats*  attempt 
to  gainsay  it  now  ?  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  president, 
—  as  thorough  a  democrat,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  as  ever  lived ;  a  plain,  unassuming,  upright, 
and  most  capable  statesman.  lie  managed  the  public 
affairs  so  well,  that  nobody  could  really  give  a  reason 
for  opposing  him  ;  and  hardly  any  two  gave  the  same 
reason.  Tliere  was  no  party  conflict  during  his  time 
respecting  the  bank,  taritT,  internal  improvements,  nor 
any  thing  else  of  a  substantial  character.     Ue  kept 
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the  expenses  of  the  government  very  moderate;  he 
never  turned  a  man  out  of  office  because  of  a  dilTor- 
enco  of  political  sentiment:  yet  ■*  is  ^jjiuimiuwa  ui 
tlie  outset  that  he  should  be  put  down,  no  matter  how 
well  he  might  administer  the  ,  ..    tt;  and  a  com- 

bination of  the  old  Jackson,  Crawford,  and  Calhoun 
parties,  with  the  jx  J  adli  >f  De  Witt  Clin- 

ton,   aided    hy    a    *<liainefully    fal>o  and   pre|x)sti'n)us 
outcry    that   ii-.    iiau   'Wttained   the   presidency 
bargain    with    Mr.    Ci  ceeded    in    return.         .ii 

opposition  CoiiLT'-s  ill  tlie  middle  of  his  term,  and,  at 
its  close,  i'j  i'Mi  111  iiLu.  Jackson  oTcr  him  by  a  large 
majority. 

**  The  character  of  this  man  Jackaoa  we  had  ^  d 
pretty  thoroughly,  una  withuui  pi-ejudice.  His  fatal 
duel  with  Dickinson  al>«jut  a  horse-race  ;  his  ,  liug 
Col.  r.tiiton  in  the  stroetji  of  Nashville;  his  forcing 
his  way  tUiuugu  liic  Indian  coantry  with  his  drove  of 
negroes  in  of  the  express  order  of  the  agent 

Dinsmore ;  his  imprisonment  of  Judge  Ilall  at  New 
Orleans  long  after  the  Briti^h  had  loft  that  quarter, 
and  when  martial  law  ought  long  since  to  have  l>cen 
set  aside;  his  irrui»ti(>«  into  Florida,  aiid  capture  of 
Spanish  posts  ana  uiiii.ci>,  withuui  a  shadow  of  authority 
to  do  so  ;  his  Uireats  to  cut  off  the  ears  of  senators  who 
censured  this  conduct  in  solemn  debate ;  in  short,  his 
whole  hfe,  —  convinced  us  that  the  man  never  was  a 
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democrat  in  any  proper  sense  of  tlie  terra,  but  a  vio- 
lent and  lawless  despot,  after  the  pattern  of  Caesar, 
Cromwell,  and  Napoleon,  and  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
power.  Of  course  we  went  against  him,  but  nut 
against  any  tiling  really  democratic  in  liim  or  his 
party. 

"  That  Gen.  Jackson  in  power  justified  all  our  pre- 
vious expectations  of  liim  need  liardly  be  said;  that 
he  did  more  to  destroy  the  repul)lican  character  of 
our  government,  and  render  it  a  centralized  despot- 
ism, than  any  other  man  could  do,  we  certainly 
believe  :  but  our  corrcsj»<)ndent  and  we  would  proba- 
bly disagree  with  regard  to  the  bank  and  other  ques- 
tions which  convulsed  the  Union  during  his  rule;  and 
we  will  only  ask  his  attention  lo  one  of  them,  the 
earliest,  and,  in  our  view,  the  most  significant. 

"  The  Cherokee  Indians  owned,  and  had  ever 
occupied,  an  extensive  tract  of  country  lying  within 
the  geographical  limits  of  Georgia,  Alal)ama,  &c.  It 
was  theirs  by  the  best  possible  title,  —  theirs  by  our 
solemn  and  reiterated  treaty  stipulations.  We  had 
repeatedly  bought  from  them  slices  of  their  lands, 
solemnly  guaranteeing  to  them  all  that  we  did  not 
buy,  and  agreeing  to  defend  them  therein  against  all 
aggressors.  We  liad  promised  to  keep  all  intruders 
out  of  their  territory.  At  least  one  of  these  treaties 
was  signed  by  Gen.  Jackson  himself;  others  by  Wash- 
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ington,   Jefferson,   <fec.      All    the    usual    pretexts    for 
aggression    upon    Indians    failed    in    this   case.      Tho 
Cherokecs  had  been  our  friends  and  allies  for  many 
years ;    they   had    comiuittod    no    depredations ;    they 
were  peaeeful,  industrious,  in  good  part  Christianized, 
had  a   newspaper  printed    m    their  own    tongue,  and 
were  fast  improving  in  the  knowledge  and  applieation 
of  the  arts  of  civilized  I  if:.     They  compared  favorably 
every    way    with    their    whuc    neighbors.       T^It    tho 
Georgians  coveted  their  fertile  lands,  and  determined 
to  have   them  :    they  set  tli^'in   up  in   u    lottery,  and 
gambled  them  off  among  tiiviii-.lvcs,  uu  i  tu^olved  to 
take  possession.    A  fraudulent  treaty  was  made  between 
a  few  Cherokees  of  no  authority  or  consideration  and 
sundry  whito   agents,  including  cmk.    *  who  stole   tho 
livery  of  Heaven  to  serve  the  Devil  in;*  but  every- 
body scoffed  at  this  mockery,  as  did  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths of  the  Cherokees." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

HORACE  BECOMES   AN    APPRENTICE. 

Ti«it»  Poaltn^T.  —  Hi*  Description  by  Mr.  Bli«>»-  —  He  is  a  Match  fot 
tbe  ScIwmJ  u— lilttwi  Man.  —  He  U  empk>y<»d.  —  What  the  OUmt 
Printafs  in  tbe  Office  think  of  him.  —  Horace  in  the  Lyceum.  —  He  boarda 
At  the  Tarem,  bat  woo't  drink.  —  Wliat  a  New- York  Pbysician  said  of 
him.  —  Anti-MMOonr  of  that  Time. 


HORACE  wauled  to  be  an  apprentice,  strange  aa 
it  maj  seem  ;  and  in  182G  he  went  to  East 
Poultnej,  Vt.  lie  had  learned  that  a  newspaper  was 
printed  there,  and  that  a  Mr.  Amos  Bli>s,  who  was  the 
manager  and  one  of  the  owners,  wanted  a  boy.  Ilorace 
entered  tlie  gate,  and  found  Mr.  Bliss  in  liis  garden, 
planting  potatoes.  lie  heard  Ilorace  open  the  gate, 
and,  looking  round,  saw  a  singular-looking  boj.  Still 
Mr.  Bliss  continued  his  work  until  Horace  said  to 
him,  "  Are  jou  the  man  that  carries  on  the  printing- 
office  ?  "  Mr.  Bliss  then  inspected  the  boy  more  care- 
fully, and  noticed  that  he  had  on  no  stockings ;  his 
shoes  were  what  were  called  "  high-lows  ;  "  his  hat  an 
old  '*  felt,"  of  a  small  brim,  set  on   the  back   of  his 
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head  ;  and  his  hair  nearly  white.  The  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  lad  was  ludicrous.  But  he  finally  an- 
swered, "  Yes  :  Vm  the  man.'* 

"  Don't  you  want  a  boy  to  learn  the  trade?"  said 
Horace. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Bliss,  "  we  have  been  thinking  of 
it.     Do  you  want  to  learn  to  print  ?  " 

"  I've  had  some  notion  of  it,"  said  Horace. 

Mr.  Bliss  was  perplexed  :  it  seemed  strange  to  him 
that  such  a  looking  cha{)  as  he  waii  should  ever  have 
thouglit  of  printing. 

"  Well,  my  hoy  ;  but  j  a*  know  it  requires  consider- 
able learning  to  be  a  printer.  Have  you  been  to  school 
much  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Horace.  '•  i  haven't  had  much  chance 
at  school.     I've  read  some." 

'*  What  have  you  read  V" 

"  Well,  I've  read  soin-  liistory,  and  some  travels, 
and  a  little  of  most  every  thing." 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?  " 

"  At  West  Haven." 

"  How  did  you  come  here  ?  " 

**  1  came  on  foot." 

"  What's  your  name?'* 

**  Horace  Greeley." 

This  Mr.  Bliss  had  been  one  of  the  committee  of 
common  schools,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  examine 
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both  tcdcliors  and  pu[>ils  ;  and  lie  loved  this  business 
well,  and  considered  himself  quite  skilled  in  it :  so  he 
went  on  with  his  examination  uf  this  queer-looking 
boy,  asking  all  the  questions  he  could  think  of.  And 
the  examiner  found  his  match.  So,  when  the  exami- 
nation ended,  Mr.  Bliss  told  him  he  thought  he  would 
do,  and  he  might  go  into  the  printing-office  and  see 
the  foreman.  Horace  went  into  the  office,  where  there 
were  three  other  apprentices,  who  never  forgot  his 
remarkable  apj)earance.  Horace  adtlressed  the  fore- 
man, who  felt  surprised  that  Mr.  IJliss  should  have 
sent  such  a  looUini^  boy  into  the  office.  But,  on  talk- 
ing wilh  the  hoy  a  few  minutes,  be  became  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  worth  something.  He  tore 
o(Ta  sli])  of  paper,  wrote  a  few  words  on  it  with  a  j)en- 
cil,  gave  it  to  Horace,  and  told  him  to  take  it  to  Mr. 
Bliss.  Uis  destiny  dej)ended  on  that  paper :  it  had  on 
it,  "(rud«8  wed  better  try  him.'"  After  another  exami- 
nation by  Mr.  Bliss,  he  agreed  to  take  Horace  as  an 
apprentice,  provided  his  father  would  agree  to  the 
terms,  and  sign  the  usual  documents. 

At  night  one  of  the  apprentices  said,  "  Mr.  Bliss, 
you're  not  going  to  hire  that  tow-head ;  are  you  ?  "  —  "I 
am,"  was  the  answer ;  "  and,  if  you  boys  are  expecting 
to  get  any  fun  out  of  him,  you'd  better  get  it  quick, 
or  you'll  be  too  late.  There's  something  in  that  tow- 
head,  as  you'll  find  out  before  you're  a  week  older.'* 
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The  next  day  Horace  gathered  his  scanty  wardrobe 
into  a  pocke^llandkerchief,  and  started  with  liis  father 
for  East  Poultney.  Horace's  htlle  liandkerchief  was 
not  full ;  for  he  had  but  two  shirts  and  one  change  of 
other  clotlies. 

!?tit  the  terms  U|>on  whicli  Mr.  l>hss  would  take 
Horace  as  an  apprentice  were  such  that  his  father  could 
not  agree  to:  so  he  ol»jccted  to  every  part  of  the  pro- 
{M)sals.  Ho  must  l»f^  h.iirid  for  five  vpnrv:,  nnd  receive 
his  board  only,  ana  iwoniy  dollars  a  your.  Mr.  (iree- 
ley  had  made  up  his  mind  that  none  of  his  children 
should  bo  **  bound  :  "  tjv.»  voar-<  »^f*emed  too  I'Mig  to 
serve,  and  twenty  aoiiar.>  a  your  loo  small  a  suui.  Ihit 
Mr.  Bliss  said  these  were  the  usual  terms,  and  ho 
should  agree  to  no  nth<*rs.  Mi.  On»elf\v.  liowover, 
stuck  to  his  declaration  wiiii  a  Greeley's  loiiaciiy,  till 
Horace,  with  a  pleading  countenance  and  his  whining 
voice,  interposed,  and  said,  **  Father,  1  gueas  you'd  bet- 
ter make  a  bargain  with  Mr.  Bliss:  I  guess  it  won't 
make  much  ditTerence."  Mr.  Bliss  had  intimated  that 
he  should  do  business  in  no  otlior  way.  ''  Well  then, 
Horace,"  said  Mr.  Greeley,  **  let  us  go  home  ; "  and 
the  father  turned  to  go;  but  Horace  still  stopped. 
But  other  terms  were  proposed  and  adopted  :  and  the 
father  returned  to  West  Haven,  and  Horace  went  into 
the  printing-office  in  Poultney.  While  here,  he  made 
his   (irst   elTorts   at   ori^jinal   composition,      ihi    wrote 
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|)ai-airra{)lis  for  llic  paper ;  and,  during  the  whole  time 
tliat  lie  remained  in  Poultney,  he  rendered  good  ser- 
vice to  the  pa])er  in  editorials. 

A  lycouni  had  heen  ft)rmed  hefore  Horace  went  to 
Poultney,  which  he  soon  joined,  and  hecaiue  one  ot  iis 
active  nienihers.  It  had  hecome  very  popular,  persons 
coining  ten  miles  to  attend  its  meetings.  The  ques- 
tions discussed  were  of  the  loUowing  tenor:  '^  Is  tlie 
Ujiion  likely  to  continue  ?  "  "  Was  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
a  great  man  ?  "  **  May  a  person  take  the  lite  of  another 
in  self-dclence  ?  "  '*  Is  novel-reading  injurious  to  soci- 
ety ?  "  *'  Do  we  as  a  nation  exert  a  good  influence 
upon  tlie  world  ?  "  <fcc.  On  these  and  many  other 
questions  Horace  was  semper  panitus  (always  ready). 

Soon  after  Horace  commenced  his  apprenticeship, 
liis  father  removed  from  West  Haven,  Vt.,  to  Erie 
County,  Penn.,  and  hought  a  considerahle  tract  of 
wild  land.  Twice  Horace  visited  his  father  in  his  new 
home,  and  walked  a  great  paj't  of  the  way,  the  distaiice 
being  six  hundred  miles. 

He  remained  in  Poultney  four  years,  and  boarded 
at  the  tavern,  where  everybody  drank  hut  Horace. 
One  says,  ''I  never  feared  for  him.  He  was  always 
right.  At  the  table  he  always  helped  himself,  and 
never  sought  to  be  waited  upon." 

Mr.  Par  ton,  in  his  ''  Life  of  Horace  Greeley,"  gives 
the  lullowing  interesting  sketch  of  him,  by  a  New-York 
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pliysician,  who  liappcnod  to  be  present  at  one  of  those 
dinners  at  the  l*oiiltney  Tavern  when  eatables  and 
mentals  were  discussed  :  *^  Did  J  ever  tell  you  how 
and  where  1  first  saw  my  friend  Horace  Greeley  ? 
Well,  thus  it  happened.  It  was  one  of  the  proudest 
and  happiest  days  of  my  life.  I  was  a  country-boy 
then,  a  fanner's  son  ;  and  we  lived  a  few  miles  from 
Ea.st  INjultney.  On  the  day  in  question,  1  was  sent  by 
my  father  to  sell  a  load  of  potatoes  a^  t^r>  «;tnr.^  in  V.ist 
Poultney,  and  bring  back  various  cumnioa.uos  Hi  ex- 
chaii.:  Now,  this  was  the  lirst  time,  you  must  know, 
that  1  had  ever  been  intrust4.»d  wirh  <n  important  an 
errand.  1  had  been  to  the  village  wiiii  my  father  often 
enough  ;  Ijut  now  1  was  to  go  alone,  and  1  felt  as  proud 
and  indepeiident  n^  n  midshipman  lli'  fn-^  tim.-  )..» 
goes  ashore  in  com.nand  of  a  boat.  i>ig  wiin  iiio  laio 
of  twenty  bushels  of  potatoes,  oil  I  druve,  reached  the 
village,  sold  out  my  load,  drnvo  rdtmd  tn  the  tavern, 
put  up  my  horses,  and  went  in  lo  uinncr.  This  going 
\o  the  tavern  on  my  own  account,  all  by  myself,  and 
paying  my  own  bill,  was,  1  thouglit.  the  frowning 
glory  of  the  whole  adventure.  There  were  a  good 
many  people  at  dinner,  —  the  sheritf  of  tiie  county  and 
an  ex-member  of  Congress  among  them, —  nud  I  felt 
considerably  uuashed  at  first ;  hut  I  had  scaiceiy  be- 
gun to  cat,  when  my  eyes  fell  upon  an  object  so  singu- 
lar, that  1  could  do  Utile  el>e  tlian   st:ir(?    at    it    all   the 
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wliile  it  remained  in  the  room.  It  was  a  tall,  pale, 
white-haired,  gawky  l)oy,  seated  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  tuljle.  lie  was  in  his  bliirt-sleeves,  and  was 
eating  with  a  rapidity  and  awkwardness  that  I  iiever 
saw  equalled  hefore  nor  since.  It  seemed  as  if  he  was 
eating  for  a  wager,  and  had  irnno  in  to  win.  He  neitht^r 
looked  up  nor  round,  nor  appeared  Ui  pay  tlie  least 
attention  to  the  conversation.  My  first  thought  was, 
*  This  is  a  pretty  sort  of  a  tavern  to  let  such  a  fellow  as 
that  sit  at  the  same  table  with  all  these  gentlemen: 
he  ought  to  come  in  with  the  hostler.'  1  thought  it 
strange,  too,  that  no  one  seemed  to  notice  him ;  and  1 
supposed  he  owed  his  continuance  at  the  table  to  that 
circumstance  alone.  And  so  I  sat,  eating  little  myself, 
and  occupied  in  watching  the  wonderful  performance 
of  this  wonderful  youth.  At  length,  the  conversation 
at  the  table  became  quite  animated,  turning  upon  some 
measure  of  an  early  Congress ;  and  a  question  arose 
how  certain  members  had  voted  on  its  final  passage. 
There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  ;  and  the  sheriff,  a 
very  finely-dressed  personage,  I  thought,  to  my  bound- 
less astonishment  referred  the  matter  to  the  unac- 
countable boy,  saying,  '  Ain't  that  right,  Greeley  ?'  — 
'No,*  said  the  unaccountable,  without  looking  up, 
'  youVe  wrong.' — *  There,'  said  the  ex-member,  'I 
told  you  so  !'  —  'And  you're  wrong  too,'  said  the  still 
devouring  mystery.     Then  he  laid  down  his  knife  and 
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fork,  aiuJ  gave  tlie  lii^tory  of  the  moasnre,  explained 
the  state  of  parties  at  the  time,  stated  the  mfp  in  (Hs- 
pute,  named  the  leading  advoeates  and  opponents  of 
the  bill,  and,  in  short,  gave  a  complete  exj)osition  of  the 
whole  matt*'!-.  1  li^t'^!!'""!  nnd  w^.I.f^»^r»^^  :  hut  what 
surprised  me  most  was,  tiiuL  liie  coiiipany  received  his 
statement  as  pure  gos|>el,  and  as  settling  tlio  question 
beyond  dispute,  as  a  di«'^i<»"''T*v  ^^ttlps;  n  Hrsputo  re- 
8|x;cting  the  s|)cHing  of  a  woia.  A  miauio  after,  the 
boy  left  the  dining-room,  and  I  never  saw  him  again, 
till  I  met  him,  years  after  in  ^y^r^  streets  of  V.^w  Vnrk. 
when  I  claimed  acquaintance  with  liim  iu>  a  oroihcr 
Vermonter,  and  told  him  this  story,  to  his  great  amuse- 
ment." 

Horace  is  represented,  hy  those  who  knew  him  at 
the  time  of  his  appren:  ip,  as  very  free  from  every 

thing  of  a  vicious  character,  and  with  a  strong  deter- 
mination to  study  every  subject  that  came  in  his  way. 
Though  so  young,  he  was  even  then  an  ardent  politi- 
cian ;  and  the  exciting  incidents  of  those  days  were  by 
no  means  calculated  to  cool  his  ardor.  Some  of  us 
still  remember  the  excitement  alx)ut  the  time  that 
President  Jackson  reigned,  and  that  political  lying 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  in  our  country,  been  carried  to 
greater  perfection  than  in  those  days.  Jackson's 
"  cotton-bags  "  had  gained  him  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans, which  made  him  president ;  but,  if  he  had  lost 
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tliat,  lie  would   have   been   shot,  instead  of  being  re- 
corded with  censure  for  disolieying  orders. 

Ir,  \v:is  wliile  Horace  was  in  Puultney  that  the  anti 
.Ma^uuic  exciLcnicuL  begun  on  account  of  Morgan's 
l)ook  and  disappearance.  Morgan  was  of  the  same 
craft  with  Horace  ;  and,  when  th<"sc  two  events  trans- 
|)ircd,  tlie  wiiole  North,  almo>.L  Lu  a  man,  except  those 
of  tlie  Masonic  craft,  l)ecame  furious  againsl  the  order. 

Tiie  writer  lias  a  vivi*!  recollection  of  those  times,  all 
which  he  saw,  and  part  (U  which  he  was.  No  man,  i.i 
many  of  our  towns,  wlio  was  a  Mason,  could  hold  even 
the  sinalh^^t  ofl'ico.  Many  lodges  surrendered  their 
charters  ;  and  iiic  order  was  supposed  to  have  become 
dead^  and  no  man  supposed  it  would  revive  as  it  has, 
an«l  rwn  again,  lik<'  a  fox  wiih  a  now  tail,  as  it  now 
does  m  1872.  Horace  entered  zealously  into  the  con- 
test, and  was  a  stroug  anti-Mason. 

He  had  now  learned  his  trade  ;  was  no  longer  a  boy, 
but  a  man.  True,  lie  liad  acquired  l)ut  little  knowl- 
edge in  school  :  but  he  had  studied  men  and  things, 
and  his  head  originated  many  good  ideas;  and,  if  he 
could  have  carried  them  all  out,  the  world  would  have 
been  the  wiser  for  them. 


CHAFITR   V. 

HORACE   TRAVELS,    AND    ARRIVES   IN   NEW    YORK. 

Mr.  Groeley  moves  to  Pennsylr&nia.  —  Ho  Iohtos  Vermont  —  Visits  hit 
Father's  Log-Cabin.  —  Visit*  .T«mesto«m  for  Work,  —  Next  goes  to 
Erie.  —  His  Amusing  Reception.  —  Ooee  to  Work.  —  A  Lady's  Opinion 
of  hitn.  —  Ho  leaves  Erie.  —  His  Arrival  in  New  York.  —  His  floding  a 
Boarding-House.  —  Gets  into  an  Office.  —  .Mr.  West's  Opinion  of  him.  — 
His  Sucoeia  as  a  Typo.  —  Works  on  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Tiraea.  '  —  VisiU 
New  Hampshire.  —  A  Good  Dinner. 

ON  leaving  Poul*Jiey,  ho  first  visitnd  his  father  in 
Pennsylvania.  Ho  liad  so  distiiigui»ncd  him- 
self among  liis  acquaintances  in  Poultney,  that  the 
landlord  and  on©  of  the  honnhTs  at  the  tavern  gave 
him  an  old  brown  overc  >  il.  1l  was  the  firsi  nu  ever 
had.  They  gave  him  this  in  coiisideration  that  he 
was  poor,  had  been  among  them  four  years,  and  had 
never  given  them  any  trouble  ;  and,  as  an  additional 
cause,  they  had  learned  that  liis  father  was  also  poor. 
In  June,  1830,  he  put  his  stick  tl»rough  his  little 
bundle  comprising  all  his  wardrobe,  and  left  Poultney. 
All  Nature  was  in  her  most  lovely  green.  When  ho 
had  walked   fourteen   miles,  ho   came   to  Comstock'a 
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Fording ;  and  then,  partly  by  a  canal-l)oat,  and  partly 
on  foot,  he  made  his  way  to  SchenecUdy^  whence  he 
took  a  boat  on  the  Erie  Canal.  This  journey  of  six 
hundred  miles  took  him  a  week,  and  cost  him  seven 
dollars. 

On  arrival  at  his  father's  residence,  he  found  him 
in  a  small  log-cabin  (not  equal  to  many  built  to  elect 
William  H.  Flarrison  in  1S;10,  and  which,  with  the 
ridicule  thrown  on  that  old  hero,  and  tlie  hard  cider 
which  he  lived  on,  did  elect  him)  situated  in  a  little 
clearing  he  had  made,  and  changed  to  a  backwoods- 
man. Tlio  uprooted  and  half-burnt  stumps  pro- 
claimed the  labor  that  had  been  performed.  Any  one 
who  has  penetrated  the  back  counties  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, even  within  the  last  ten  years,  can  have  some 
idea  of  the  dense  forests,  hills  and  valleys,  and 
dens  and  caves,  of  this  desolate  region.  But,  at  that 
time,  deer,  wolves,  and  all  kinds  of  serpents,  inhabited 
these  gl<x>my  regions.  The  wolves  were  so  numerous 
and  bold,  that  they  would  pn.wl  around  in  packs,  and 
devour  all  the  sheep  they  couM  catcli.  Mr.  Greeley 
had  kept  sheep  in  Vermont,  and  tried  the  experiment 
here  ;  but,  after  having  at  least  a  hundred  killed  by 
these  wolves,  he  gave  it  up.  The  soil  was  good,  as  it 
generally  is  where  Quakers  aud  wild  animals  make 
their  homes. 

Horace,  now  being  at  leisure,  spent  several  weeks 
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at  his  father's  house,  aiding  his  father,  and  amusing 
himself  as  hest  he  could.  At  tliis  time  his  leg  troubled 
him  considerably,  wliich  his  go<jd  mother  nursed  to 
the  best  of  her  ability,  and  wliich  was  finally  cured  by 
an  old  doctor  who  lived  twenty-five  miles  ofi'  from 
his  father's  home. 

ilorace  could  not  be  quiet  long:  so  ono  day  ho 
walked  over  to  Jamestown,  where  a  newspaper  was 
being  printed,  to  get  work  ;  which  he  did  :  but,  when 
Saturday  night  came,  no  pay  came  with  it.  After 
working  four  days  more,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of 
pay,  ho  returned  home.  He  was  satisfied  he  could 
get  no  money  there.  His  next  trip  was  made  into 
tlio  Stat4)  of  New  York,  still  seeking  work.  He  went 
to  Lodi,  fifty  miles  from  his  father's  clearing.  Hero 
he  found  employment  U|>on  a  Jackson  pai^T.  Ho 
was  now  twenty  years  old,  and  somewhat  <m  a  j"»ii- 
tician.  lie  calculated  cliances  ;  but  he  failed  :  for  he 
wrote  to  his  friends  in  Vermont  that  Francis  Granger 
would  bo  elected  governor  bj  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  majority ;  but  he  was  not  elected  at  all.  He 
received  but  little  money  at  Lodi  ;  and,  after  gaining 
some  reputation  as  a  smart  politician  and  an  escelleni 
checker-player,  he  again  returned  home.  At  theso 
places  he  found  work  ;  but  he  did  not  find  the  cash. 

Soon  he  took  another  trip,  and  then  started  for  tho 
town  of   Erie,  which  was  distant  thirty  miles,  on   the 
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shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  Two  printing- 
offices  had  been  established  in  Erie,  and  it  was  a  largcir 
town  tlian  tliose  he  had  visited  ;  and  here  he  hoped 
to  find  both  work  and  pay. 

lie  slill  wore  the  uncouth  garments  he  had  else- 
where ;  and,  of  course,  made  his  usual  grotesque  apH 
poarance  wlien  he  entered  Erie.  lie  wore  the  same 
slouclied  hat ;  he  carried  liis  wardrobe  in  the  same 
red  cotton  handkerchief,  slung  over  his  shoulder  on  tlio 
same  stick.  He  noticed  nobody  as  he  made  his  way 
tlirough  tlie  streets  of  this  rustic  town  to  the  office  of 
"  The  Erie  Gazette,"  which  was  a  weekly  paper,  pub- 
lished by  Joseph  M.  Sterritt. 

Mr.  Sterritt  afterwards  gave  the  following  account 
of  Horace  as  he  first  saw  him  :  "  I  was  nut  in  the 
printing-uffice  when  lie  arrived:  I  came  in  soon  after, 
and  saw  liim  sitting  at  the  table  reading  tlie  ncws- 
jjapers,  and  so  absorbed  in  tliem,  that  he  paid  no  at- 
tention to  my  entrance.  My  first  feeling  was  one  of 
astonishment  that  a  fellow  so  singularly  green  in  his 
appearance  should  be  reading^  and,  above  all,  reading 
so  intently  I  looked  at  him  for  a  few  moments;  and 
tlion,  rindin<r  tliat  he  made  no  movement  towards  ac- 
ipiainting  me  with  his  business,  1  took  up  my  compos- 
iiiir-stick,  and  went  to  work.  He  continued  to  read 
for  twenty  minutes  or  more  ;  when  he  gut  up,  and, 
coming  close  to  my  case,  asked  in  his  peculiar 
whining  voice,  — 
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"'Do  you  want  any  help  in  the  piinting-business?* 

"'Why/ said  I,  running  my  eye  involuntarily  up 
and  down  the  extraordinary  figure,  '  did  you  ever 
work  at  the  trade  ?  * 

"  '  Yes,*  was  the  reply.  '  I  worked  some  at  it  in  an 
oflice  in  Vermont  ;  and  I  should  be  willing  to  work 
under  instruction,  if  you  could  give  me  a  job.'  " 

Mr.  Sterritt  supposed  him  to  be  a  runaway  appren- 
tice ;  and,  not  having  a  good  opinion  of  this  class,  ho 
haid  he  did  not  want  any  more  assistance  (which, 
by  the  way,  was  false),  and  Horace  departed  witl  out 
Baying  another  word. 

lie  went  to  the  other  office,  and  met  with  no  better 
success  :  so  he  budged  home  again,  having  found  but 
little  comfort  in  this  journey.  Nevertheless,  some- 
thing did  come  out  of  this  tramp ;  for  a  few  days  after 
it,  as  Mr.  Sterritt  related  the  alTair,  ''  An  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  a  farmer,  called  at  the  ofhce,  and  in- 
quired if  1  wanted  a  journeyman.  1  did.  lie  said  a 
neighbor  of  his  had  a  son  who  learned  the  printing- 
business  somewhere  down  East,  and  wanted  a  place. 
*  What  sort  of  a  looking  fellow  is  he?'  said  I.  He 
described  him  :  and  I  knew  at  once  that  he  was  my 
supjMjsed  runaway  apprentice.  My  friend  the  farmer 
gave  him  a  higli  character,  however:  so  I  said,  '  Send 
him  along; '  and,  a  day  or  two  after,  along  he  came." 

Ue  went  to  work  at  his  own  terms  ;   that  is,  he  was 

6* 
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to  try,  and  his  employer  was  to  pay  liiin  what  he 
pleased.  Report  says,  when  he  went  into  the  family 
of  his  employer  to  board,  a  lady  there  said,  *"  Well, 
Mr.  Sterritt,  you're  hired  that  fellow  to  work  for  you, 
have  you  ?  Well,  you  won't  keep  him  three  days." 
Iler  opinion,  however,  soon  chan<^ed,  as  did  that  of  all 
others  who  became  acquainted  with  the  lad. 

Mr.  Greeley  gives  the  following  account  of  his  en- 
gagement in  this  place  iu  his  '*  Recollections  of  a 
Busy  Life  :  "  ''I  now  visited  Erie,  Penn.,  where  I  found 
work  in  the  office  of  '  The  Erie  Gazette,'  and  was 
retained  at  fifteen  dollars  per  month  well  into  the 
ensuing  Mimnier.  This  was  tiie  rn>L  newspaper 
whereon  I  was  employed  that  made  any  money  for 
its  owner,  and  thus  had  a  pecuniary  value.  It  had 
been  sUirted  twenty  years  or  so  before,  when  borougli 
and  county  were  both  thinly  jieopled  almost  wholly 
l»y  j>o(»f  voung  men  ;  and  it  hud  gruwn  with  the  vici- 
nage, until  it  hud  a  suusUiniial,  profitable  patronage. 
Its  proprietor,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Sterritt,  now  in  the 
prime  of  life,  had  begun  on  '  The  Gazette'  as  a  boy, 
and  grown  up  with  it  into  general  consideration  and 
esteem.  His  journeymen  and  apprentices  boarded  at 
his  house,  as  was  fit;  and  I  spent  here  five  months 
industriously  and  agreeably.  Though  still  a  raw  youth 
of  twenty  years,  and  knowing  no  one  in  the  borough 
when  I  thus  entered   it,  I   made   acquaintances   there 
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who  are  still  valued  friends  ;  and,  before  I  left,  1  was 
otl'ered  a  partnership  in  the  concern,  which,  though 
1  had  reasons  for  declining,  was  none  the  less  flatter- 
ing as  a  mark  of  appreciation  and  con6dence.  Mr. 
Sterritt  lias  since  represented  his  district  acceptably 
in  the  Scnato  of  Pennsylvania ;  has  received  other 
pnxjfs  of  the  trustful  regard  of  his  fellow-citizens ; 
and,  though  he  has  retired  from  *  The  Gazette,'  still 
lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  competence  and  geneml 
esteem.*' 

Mr.  Greeley  says  he  spent  five  months  in  this  office; 
Mr.  Parton  says  ho  spent  seven  montlis  there:  which  is 
correct  we  are  unable  to  say.  When  he  closed  his 
lal>or  there,  he  had  Uiken  up  but  six  dollars  of  his 
wages:  of  the  remainder  he  took  fifteen  dollars  in 
money,  and  a  note  for  the  r«.  r  TTo  now  made  his 
way  to  his  father's  cabin,  kept  the  fifteen  dollars,  and 
gave  the  note  to  his  father.  After  remaining  at  homo 
a  few  days,  Horace  formed  the  bold  plan  of  visiting 
the  city  of  New  York. 

He  walked  to  the  Erie  Canal,  took  the  boat  at 
ButTalo,  and  went  to  Schenectady  :  here  he  left  the 
canal,  and  walked  to  Albany.  Mr.  Greeley  says, 
"  Night  fell  when  I  was  about  half  way  over :  so  I 
sought  rest  in  one  of  the  many  indifferent  taverns  that 
then  lined  the  turnpike  in  question,  and  was  directed 
to  sleep  in  an  anteroom  through  which  people  were 
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momently  passing.  I  declined,  and,  gathering  up  my 
handful  of  portables,  walked  on.  Half  a  mile  far- 
ther I  found  another  tavern,  not  quite  so  inhospi- 
table, and  managed  to  stay  in  it  till  morning;  when  I 
rose,  and  walked  on  to  Albany.  Having  never  been 
in  that  city  before,  I  missed  the  nearest  way  to  the 
day-boat ;  and,  wlien  1  reached  the  landing,  it  was  two 
or  three  lengths  on  its  way  to  New  York,  having  left  at 
seven,  a.m.  I  had  no  choice  but  to  wait  for  another, 
which  started  at  ten,  a.m.,  towing  a  barge  on  either 
side  ;  and  reached  in  twenty  hours  the  emporium, 
where  I,  after  a  good  view  of  the  city  as  we  passed  it 
down   tlie  river,  was  landed  near  Whitehall  at  six, 

A.M." 

New  York  then  contained  about  one-third  as  many 
inhal)itants  as  it  does  now.  "  I  had  never  before  seen 
a  city,"  says  he,  "containing  twenty  thousand,  nor  a 
sea-going  vessel." 

There  was  then  (1831)  not  a  railroad  in  the  land 
save  the  short  one  to  take  granite  from  the  Quincy 
ledges  to  the  water.  Not  an  ocean-steamer  visited 
any  of  our  ports. 

Mr.  Greeley  goes  on  :  "  I  was  now  twenty  years  old 
the  preceding  February ;  tall,  slender,  pale,  and  plain, 
with  ten  dollars  in  my  pocket;  summer  clothing, 
worth  perhaps  as  much  more,  nearly  all  on  my  back  ; 
and  a  decent  knowledoje  of  so  much  of  the   art  of 
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printing  as  a  boy  will  usually  get  in  the  office  of  a 
country  newspaper.  But  I  knew  no  human  being 
witliin  two  hundred  miles ;  and  my  unmistakably 
rustic  manner  aud  address  did  not  favor  that  imme- 
diate command  of  remunerating  employment  which 
was  my  most  urgent  need.  Uowever,  the  world  was 
all  before  me  :  my  personal  estate,  tied  up  in  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  did  not  at  all  encumber  me  ;  and  I 
stepped  lightly  off  fho  boat,  and  away  from  the  de- 
tested hiss  of  escaping  steam,  walking  into  and  up 
Broad  Street  in  qnest  of  a  boarding-house.  I  found 
and  entered  one  at  or  near  the  corner  of  Wall  :  but 
the  price  of  board  given  me  was  six  dollars  per 
week ;  so  I  did  not  need  the  giver's  candidly  kind 
suggestion,  that  I  would  pr()l):il)ly  prefer  one  where 
the  charge  was  more  moderate.  Wandering  thence,  I 
cannot  say  liow,  to  the  North-river  side,  I  halted  next 
at  168  West  Street,  where  the  sign  of '  Boai-ding '  on  a 
huml»lor  edifice  fixed  my  attention.  I  entered,  and 
was  offered  shelter  and  subsistence  at  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  per  week,  which  seemed  more  rational ; 
and  I  closed  the  bargain. 

"  My  host  was  Mr.  Edward  McGolrick,  his  place  quite 
as  much  grog-shop  as  boarding-house ;  but  it  was 
quietly,  decently  kept  while  I  staid  in  it,  and  he  and 
his  family  were  kind  and  friendly.  I  regret  to  add 
that    liquor   proved    his   ruin  not   many  years  after- 
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ward.  My  first  day  in  New  York  was  a  Friday  ;  and, 
the  family  being  Roman  Catiiolic,  no  meat  was  eaten 
or  provided,  which  1  nnderstood  :  bnt,  when  Sunday 
evening  was  celebrated  by  unlimited  card-playing  in 
that  same  house,  my  traditions  were  decidedly  jarred. 
I  do  not  imply  that  my  observances  were  better  or 
worse  than  my  host's,  but  that  they  were  <lifTeront. 
Having  breakfasted,  1  began  to  ransack  the  city  for 
work,  an«l,  in  my  total  ignorance,  traversed  many  streets 
where  none  could  possibly  be  found.  In  the  course  of 
that  day  and  the  next,  however,  1  must  have  visited 
fully  two-thirds  of  the  printing-offices  on  Manhattan 
Island,  without  a  gleam  of  success.  It  was  midsum- 
mer, when  business  in  New  York  is  hal>itually  dull  ; 
and  my  youth,  and  unquestionable  air  of  country  green- 
ness, must  iiave  told  against  me.  When  I  called  ot 
'The  Journal  of  Commerce,'  its  editor,  Mr.  David 
Halo,  bluntly  told  me  I  was  a  runaway  apprentice  from 
some  country  office  ;  which  was  a  very  natural  though 
mistaken  |)resumption.  1  returne<l  to  my  lodging  on 
Saturday  evening,  thoroughly  weary,  disheartened, 
disgusted  with  New  York,  and  resolved  to  shako  its 
dust  from  my  feet  next  Monday  morning,  while  I 
could  still  leave  with  money  in  my  pocket,  and  before 
its  almshouse  could  foreclose  upon  me." 

But  this  was  not  to  take  place;   for  Horace  Greeley 
had   work   to    do  in   New  York.      On  Sunday,  somo 
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young  Irislimcn  came  to  McGulrick's ;  ami,  learning 
tliat  Mr.  Greeley  was  a  young  printer  in  search  <>r 
employment,  tiiey  l>ecamc  interested  in  his  case,  uiui 
one  of  them  liappened  to  know  of  a  place  where  tliey 
wanted  printer?-  ^'  ^f•  'Ircclcy  visited  tlie  place 
next  morning,  anU  readily  lound  work.  He  had  l>ccn 
in  the  liahit  of  rising  early,  and  was  at  the  printing- 
office  of  Mr.  West  long  Ixiforc  any  one  appeared  who 
wa«  connected  with  the  work.  McElralh  and  Banijs 
were  publishers,  and  John  T.  West  did  ihcir  printing. 
Horace  waited  on  the  steps  at  Ho  Chatham  Street  what 
seemed  to  him  a  long  time  before  any  one  OMDO.     At 

length,  one  of  iho  journeymen     Tlio  door  boing 

still  locked,  ho  sat  down  on  the  steps,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  Horace.  He  related  his  condition, 
his  necessity,  his  great  want  of  employment.  The 
man  was  from  Vermont ;  and,  becoming  interested  in  his 
fellow  Vermonter,  he  determined  to  assist  him,  which 
he  did  very  efficiently.  He  t<x»k  Horace  to  the  fore- 
man :  and,  though  the  appearance  of  the  new-comer 
was  against  him,  through  llie  interce>sion  of  his  new 
friend  the  journeyman  the  foreman  set  him  to  work, 
it  was,  however,  upon  a  hard  job,  —  the  compositioii  ui 
a  polyglot  Testament.  Two  or  three  had  worked  upon 
the  same,  and  given  it  up  as  '^  a  bad  job ;"  and  the  foro- 
man  had  not  the  least  idea  that  he  would  succeed  ;  but 
as  he  wanted  the  work  done,  and  wished  also  to  oblige 
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his  journeyman,  wljo  was  a  clever  fellow,  he  told  him 
to  ''  fix  him  up  a  case,"  and  set  him  at  work. 

An  hour  or  two  later,  Mr.  West  came  into  the  office  ; 
and,  after  taking  a  survey  of  the  new-comer,  he  said 
to  the  foreman,  — 

**  Did  you  hire  that  fool?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  foreman.  "  We  need  help,  and 
he  was  the  host  1  rmild  got." 

**  Well,"  conimued  West,  ••  pay  him  off  tonight,  and 
send  him  ahout  his  husin- 

This  command  would  dnnl)th^^<:  have  hecn  ohcycd 
hut  for  the  fact  that  Horace  j)re^ented  at  niirht  a  het- 
ter  **  proof,"  and  much  more  of  it,  than  cither  of  the 
others  that  h  id  worked  on  the  same  jol».  The  fore- 
man was  astonished,  and  did  not  indulge  the  thought 
of  sending  him  away  a  moment. 

Of  this  joh  Mr.  Greeley  says, ''  This  work  was  at  my 
call  simply  hecause  no  printer  wiio  knew  the  city 
would  accept  it." 

After  leaving  the  office  of  Mr.  West,  Horace  found 
work  on  **  The  Spirit  of  the  Times."  This  was  a 
sporting-paper,  published  by  Messrs.  Porter  and  Howe. 
Here,  through  that  dreary  summer  (1832),  Horace 
worked  at  very  small  wages.  The  whole  business  of 
New  York  was  paralyzed  by  fear  of  the  cholera. 

In  October,  1832,  Horace  visited  his  friends  in  New 
Hampshire.     He  had  a  hard  time  walking  over  a  con- 
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6i<lerablc  part  of  the  :5uio  ihrougU  rain  and  sun. 
His  relatives  were  scattered  over  all  tlic  lower  part  of 
the  Granitn  State,  and  into  Vermont.  His  visiting 
was  as  liar  1  i-  his  finding  employment  in  New  York 
l»ad  l)een.  One  may  judge  of  his  trials  on  this  jour- 
ney hv  what  he  says  \\\  tl»o  fallowing  sentence:  "1 
met  one  poor  soul  who  had  a  horse  and  wagon,  and 
heartily  pitied  him.  De  could  hanlly  ride,  while  my 
walk  was  far  easier  ^f^  ^^s  anxious  than  his.*' 

At  Stoddartl,  having  i»reakfastod   early  and  walked 
long,  Iloraee  Kiys,  **  I  si  i  into  a  con  it  tavern, 

and  called  for  dinner.  My  breakfast  huii  i>cca  ^uito 
early.  Tlie  keen  air  and  rough  walk  had  fn  '  d 
my  ap{>etite.  1  was  shown  int^)  a  dining-room  with  a 
well-spread  table,  and  '--^  to  help  myself.  TlitTf  were 
steaks,  chickens,  coffee,  pies,  A  I  did  ample  justice 
to  all.  '  What  is  to  pay  ?  '  1  asked  the  landlord  on 
re-entering  the  bar-room.  '  Dinner  eighteen  and 
three-quarter  cents,'  he  replied.  I  laid  down  the  re- 
quired sum,  and  stepped  off,  mentally  resolving  that  I 
would,  in  mercy  to  that  tavern,  never  patronize  it 

again." 
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CnAPTER   VI. 

GREELET   COMMENCES   BUSINESS. 

Bormc«  id  the  "  Watch-HoQ»c-"  —  Grwjley  driven  to  New  York.  —  •*  The 
Morning  P.  st"  fkiU.  — He  «ppe»U  in  Vain  to  hi*  SuUcriberi  to  |»mv. 
—  Hk  Honesty  and  Inte^tj.  —  Hb  Editorial  Liixurie«.  —  loterriew 
with  th«  Wralhy  Quack.  —  Horac«'»  Poetrr.  —  "  The  New-Yoriier.'*  — 
•*  The  Jdrenonuui."  —  "  The  Log-Cahin."  —  His  Marriage.  —  Hi*  We<l. 
ding-Tour.— He  cuu  up  FadiiOM  and  Opinions,  —  Hi«  Activity  in  the 
Campaign  of  1S40.  —  He  a»ked  for  no  0(Boa. 

HORACE  had  now  wandered  ahout,  as  a  Yankee 
would  say,  **  pretty  conMUcrably."  He  had 
lived  cheaply,  dressed  poorly,  worked  hard,  and  laid 
up  little:  he  had  Ixjen  laughed  at  by  his  fellow- 
•typ-:"  accounted  a  runaway  apprentice  hy  such 
men  as  Judge  Sterritt  and  David  Hale;  and  on  the 
occasion  of  his  landlord's  moving  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  as  all  poor  *'  folk  "  do  in  "  Gotham,"  he  had  got 
into  the  watch-house.  I  must  give  his  own  description 
of  this  case,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  about  the  first 
piece  he  wrote  in  New  York ;  for  it  was  published  in 
The  Spirit  of  the  Times,"  May  5,  1832  :  — 
^^  Me*9rs.  Editors,  —  Hear  rac  you   shall,  pity  mo 
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you  must,  while  I  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of 
the  dread  culaiuities  which  this  vile  haljit  of  turning 
the  whole  city  upside-dowii,  luther  side  out,  and  wrong 
side  Ixifure,  on  the  1st  of  May,  has  brought  down  on 
my  devoted  head. 

"You  uiu.-L  kiKjw,  iiiai,  naviuj^  rcsidcd  but  a  few 
months  in  your  city,  1  was  totally  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  said  custofn.  S.»,  on  the  morning  of  tliT 
eventful,  and  lo  me  diiusiiuus  uaj  '  -c,  according 
to  immemorial  usage,  at  dying-away  of  the  last  echo 
of  the  hix'akfast  hf'll.  and  soon  found  myself  seated 
over  my  coflcc,  ana  m  i  landlady  exercising  her 

jKjwers  of  voluliility  (no  weak  ones)  a|>iKirently  in  my 
behalf;  but  so  d<vM>  wn»!  th«'  n*v»»rv  in  which  inv  lirdf- 
awakcncd  bruiU  \>a  Lucu  ungaj^ca,  luaL  1  dm  uul  calcn 
a  single  idea  from  the  whole  of  her  discourse.  1 
smiled,  and  said.  *  Y«'^,  nKi'am.'  •  ( '.rtainly.  ma'am,' 
at  each  Jjuum:  ;  ana,  iiu\iuj^  ^Jn:c•aiiy  a^;^paleIled  my 
breakfast,  sullied  immediately  out,  and  proceeded  to 
attend  to  the  business  whieh  en'jrossed  my  mind. 
Dinn(  r-timc  cauic,  uuL  no  luuc  lui  uumer,  ana  iL  woa 
lute  1  efore  1  was  at  liberty  to  wend  my  way,  over 
wh(H*'  I'urrows,  barrels,  and  all  manner  of  obstructions, 
lowai  s  my  boarding-house.  All  here  wo:*  still :  but, 
by  til  help  of  my  nijjht-keys,  I  soon  introduced  myself 
to  n:j  'jhamber,  dreaming  of  nothing  but  sweet  repose  ; 
when   horrible  to  relate,  ray  ears  were  instantaneously 
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saluted  by  a  most  piercing  female  sliriek,  proceed in;^ 
exactly  from  my  own  bed,  or  at  least  from  the  place 
where  it  should  have  been ;  and  scarcely  had  sunicient 
time  elapsed  for  my  hair  to  bristle  on  my  head  before 
tlie  shriek  was  answered  by  the  loud  vociferations  of  a 
ferocious  mastiff  in  the  kitchen  beneath,  and  re-echoed 
by  the  outcries  of  half  a  dozen  inmates  of  the  house, 
and  these  ajr^nn  succeeded  by  the  rattle  of  the  watch- 
man;  and  the  next  moment  tlicrc  was  a  round  dozen 
of  them  (besides  the  dog)  at  my  throat,  and  command- 
ing me  to  tell  Mumu  instantly  what  tlie  devil  all  this 
meant. 

"  *  You  do  well  to  ask  that,'  said  I  as  soon  as  I  conld 
speak,  *  after  falling  uj)on  me  in  this  fashion  in  my  own 
chamber.' 

"  '  Oh !  take  him  olT,'  said  the  one  who  assumed  to 
be  the  master  of  the  house.  *  Perhaps  he's  not  a  thief, 
after  all ;  but,  being  too  tipsy  for  starlight,  he  has 
made  a  mistake  in  trying  to  lind  his  lodgings.'  And,  in 
spite  of  all  my  remonstrances,  1  was  forthwith  marched 
off  to  the  watch-house  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
night.  In  the  morning  I  narrowly  escaped  commil- 
ment  on  the  change  of  '  burjirlarv  with  intent  to  steal ' 
(I  verily  believe  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  me  if 
the  witnesses  could  have  been  got  there  at  that  un- 
seasonable hour) ;  and  I  was  finally  discharged  with  a 
solemn   admonition  to   guard  fur  the  future   against 
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intoxication.     Tliink  of  that,  sir,  for  a  member  of  the 
Cold-water  Society ! 

"  I  spent  tlio  noxt  day  in  unravelling  the  mystery, 
and  found  thuL  my  landlord  had  removed  his  goods 
and  chattels  to  another  part  of  the  city  on  the  estal>- 
libhed  day,  supp<JsiiiL''  nio  to  ho  tircvion-'^lv  acquainted 
and  satisfied  with  his  luiciiLiun  oi  i>u  uuiug,  and  another 
family  had  immediately  taken  his  place;  of  which 
changes  mv  al)s(Mi(*c  of  mind,  and  ubbcncu  from  dinner, 
had  kepi  luc  i^^iiuraut,  and  thus  had  I  been  led  blind- 
fold into  a  '  Comedy  (or  rather  t  y)  of  Errors.* 
*'  Your  uiifortuiKite 

**  Timothy  Wiggins.** 

Thoro  is  a  kind  of  sc'lf-romtilnccncv  in  oiio's  trniiiL' 
iiilo  i>u>iuc>>  Jul  uuo  a  tyCil,  bomcwiiuL  iiivc  wliaL  a 
young  man  feels  when  he  gets  married.  liefure  ho 
waa  but  Irilf  -i  mm.  or  wlint  I>r  Fr:inkliu  Calh*«l  *'  the 
half  of  a  pau  oi  ^ci^^or^  :  liuvv  no  is  the  bead  ul"  ;i 
family.  So  while  a  journeyman,  though  it  be  all  well 
enough,  yet  he  is  oidy  an  irros?>otivihhj  air<'nt  :  Imt 
now,  being  the  head,  l><jiSSj  or  lc^pun^lule  man  ui  u 
concern,  he  cannot  but  feel  himself  to  l>e  ''  some- 
body.'* 

Mr.  Greeley  says,  '*  Having  been  fairly  driven  to 
New  York  two  or  three  years  earlier  than  I  deemed 
desirable,  I  was  in  like  manner  impelled  to  undertiiko 
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the  rcsponsibililics  of  bubincss  while  still  in  my  twenty- 
Becoiid  year." 

A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Story,  a  friend  of 
Greeley's,  and  but  twenty-three  years  old,  had  imbibed 
the  idea  of  starting  a  printiug-oflice.  Story  was  the 
6on  of  a  poor  widow :  but  he  knew  more  of  the  erooks 
and  turns  of  New  York  tliun  Horace  did  ;  fur  he  had 
wurkcd  on  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Times,"  and  thus  beeamo 
acquainted  with  tlie  sporting  gentry,  and  witli  a  Mr. 
Sylvester,  a  leading  broker,  and  seller  of  lottery-tickets, 
in  Wall  Street ;  and  through  him  and  Dr.  W.  Beach 
and  a  Dr.  Shepard  (wiio  had  some  money  fall  to  him) 
Story  was  iiiducod  to  start  a  clieap  daily  newspaper,  and 
oflered  to  lake  in  iioracu  as  a  partner,  floracc  hesi- 
tated, as  he  had  but  little  capital,  having  aided  his 
lather  by  sending  him  ail  that  ho  could  well  spare  ; 
but  was  finally  induced  to  go  into  the  business  with 
Story,  whose  enthusiasm  was  considerable.  So  the 
new  firm,  Story  and  Greeley,  published  *'  The  Morning 
Post,"  a  one-cent  daily.  The  first  number  appeared 
Jan.  15,  1833. 

This  paper  failed.  Then  Mr.  Greeley  worked  some 
on  '^  The  Commercial  Advertiser,"  and  was  ofiered  a 
j)artnership  there,  but  declined  it.  His  partner,  Mr. 
Story,  was  drowned  about  this  time.  His  place  was 
taken  by  a  Mr.  Winchester,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Story. 
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March  22,  1834,  tliey  issued  -  The  New-Yorker." 
Mr.  Greeley  was  the  editor.  It  was  a  large,  fair, 
ajid  r-horin  w.'olv'lv  folio.  Mr.  Greeley,  in  his  "  Recol- 
iectiuiis  ui  ii  i>iisy  Life,"  says,  "  Though  not  calcu- 
lated to  enlist  partisanship  or  excite  enthi.  i,  it 
was  at  length  exten^jivplr  1ikr»d  and  read.  Ii  began 
with  scarcely  a  dozen  buu^cnbors ;  tlieso  steadily 
increased  to  nine  thousand :  aod  it  might,  under 
better  business-management  (perhaps  T  >>hould  add, 
at  a  more  favoral>le  time),  have  proved  profitable 
and  jiernianent.  That  it  did  not  was  mainly  owing 
to  these  circuiustancos ;  1.  It  was  not  extensively 
advertised  at  the  start,  and  at  least  annually  there- 
after, as  it  should  have  been.  2.  It  was  never  really 
published,  though  if  had  half  a  dozen  nominal  pub- 
lishers in  succesbiun.  '6.  it  was  sent  to  subscribers 
on  credit ;  and  a  large  share  of  them  never  paid  for  it, 
and  never  will ;  while  the  cost  of  collecting  from  others 
ate  up  the  proeee<i>.  1.  The  machinery  of  railroads, 
expresses,  news-companies,  news-offices,  Ac,  wherel)y 
literary  periodicals  are  now  disseminated,  did  not  then 
exist.  I  believe  that  just  such  a  j>aper  issued  to-day, 
properly  published  and  advertised,  would  obtain  a 
circulation  of  a  hundred  thousand  in  less  time  than 
was  required  to  give  '  The  New-Yorker  *  scarcely  a 
tithe  of  that  aggregate,  and  would  make  money  for 
its  owners,  instead  of  nearly  starving   them  as   mine 
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did.  I  was  wortli  at  least  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
when  it  was  started.  T  worked  hard  and  lived  fru- 
gally throughout  its  existence.  It  subsisted  for  the 
first  two  yoars  on  the  profits  of  our  job-work  ;  when  I, 
deeming  u  established,  dissolved  with  my  partner, 
he  taking  the  jobbing-l»usiness,  and  1  -  The  New- 
Yorker.'  whicli  !iol(i  im  n\v!i  pretty  fairly  thenceforth 
till  the  coiuiuorcial  revulsion  of  1837  swept  over  tho 
land,  whelming  it  and  me  in  the  general  ruin.  1  had 
married  in  1>^*3G  (July  5),  deeming  myself  worth 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  tho  master  of  a  business 
which  would  thenceforth  yield  me  for  my  lal)or  at 
least  a  thousaixl  dollars  per  annum  ;  but  instead 
of  that,  or  of  any  income  at  all,  I  found  myself 
obliged  throughout  1^-7  to  confront  a  net  loss  of 
about  a  hundred  dullar>  j»"r  week,  —  my  income 
averaging  a  hundred  dollars,  and  my  exjicnses  two 
hundred  dollars.  It  was  in  vain  that  1  appealed  to 
delinquents  to  pay  up.  M my  of  them  migrated; 
some  died  ;  others  were  so  considerate  as  to  order  tho 
paper  stopped,  but  very  few  of  these  paid  :  and  I 
struggled  on  against  a  steadily-rising  tide  of  adversity 
that  might  have  appalled  a  stouter  heart.  Often 
did  I  call  on  this  or  that  friend  with  intent  to 
solicit  a  small  loan  to  meet  some  demand  that  could 
no  longer  be  post|K)ned  nor  evaded,  and,  after  wast- 
mg   a   precious   hour,   leave   him,    utterly  unable  to 
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hroacl  llie  loathsome  topic.  I  have  borrowed  five 
hundred  dollars  of  a  l)rokcr  late  on  Saturday,  and 
paid  hini  five  dollars  for  the  use  of  it  till  Monday 
moruui^,  when  I  somehow  contrived  to  return  it. 
M<t-t  gladly  would  I  have  terminated  the  struggle  by 
a  surrender:  but.  if  I  Ijad  failed  to  pay  my  notes 
continually  falliu-  auc,  i  iuu>l  iiave  paid  money  for 
my  weekly  supply  of  pajwr ;  so  that  would  have 
availed  notbiiiir.  To  have  ;<top|>cd  niv  if>ur!ia!  (for 
I    could    nul    i^ixj    il    A\s.i)j     MTOUld    ha\c    icil    uiu    iii 

debt,  besides  my  notes  for  paper  —  from  fifty  cents  to 
two  dollars  earb  —  to  at  least  tlireo  thousand  subscrib- 
cx::  who  had  puia  m  uavaiic-  Hid  liiul  is  liio  woibl 
kind   of  bankru]'  I:     :tiy  one  would  hav  > 

my   business   atnl    d  tfT  mv   liatuN    iir>nn    mv  giv- 

ing him  my  nuto  lor  '  uujiuvaiia  auuars,  i  would 
have  jum{>od  at  the  chance,  and  tried  to  work  out  the 
d»*l»t  by  setting  tyne  if  nc^tbin?"  bettor  ofT«Tod.  If  it 
be  suggested  thai  my  wnoic  uiacutodne-  .v  i  at  no 
time  more  than  five  thousand  to  seven  thousand 
dollars,  I  have  only  to  *far  tbaf  oven  a  tlmiivfxnd 
dollars  of  debt  is  ruin  lu  nua  wao  fo<  1-  /Nocuiy 
his  obligation  to  fulfil  every  engagement,  yet  is  ut- 
terly without  the  means  of  so  doing,  and  w!m  finds 
himself  draj^od  each  week  a  little  deeper  inio  hope- 
less insolvency.  To  be  bunj^ry,  ragL^cl,  and  penni- 
less, is  not  pleasant ;  but  this  is  nothing  to  the  horrors 
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of  bankruptcy.  All  the  wealth  of  the  Rothschilds 
would  he  a  poor  recompense  for  a  five-years'  struggle 
with  the  consciousness  that  you  had  taken  the  money 
or  property  of  trusting  friends, —  promising  to  return 
or  pay  for  it  when  required,  —  and  had  betrayed  their 
confidence  through  insolvency. 

"  I  dwell  on  this  point ;  for  I  would  deter  others 
from  entering  that  place  of  torment.  II;ilf  the 
young  men  in  the  country,  with  many  old  enough  to 
know  iMJtter,  would  *  go  into  business '  —  that  is, 
into  debt  —  to-morrow  if  ihey  could.  Most  |KX)r 
men  are  so  ignorant  as  to  envy  the  merchant  or 
manufacturer,  whoso  life  is  an  incessant  struggle 
with  pocuniary  difnouUies  ;  who  is  driven  to  con- 
staut  'shinning;'  and  who.  from  m<jntl»  to  month, 
barely  evades  that  ju.-oivuncy,  which,  M^uncr  or  later, 
overtakes  most  men  in  bu.sincss :  so  that  it  has  Ixmju 
computed  that  but  one  in  twenty  of  them  achieves  a 
pecuniary  success.  For  my  own  part,  — and  I  speak 
from  sad  experience,  —  I  would  rather  be  a  convict  in 
a  State  prison,  a  slave  in  a  rico-swamp,  than  to  pass 
through  life  under  the  harrow  of  debt.  Let  no 
young  man  misjudge  himself  unfortunate,  or  truly 
poor,  so  long  as  he  has  the  full  use  of  his  limbs  and 
faculties,  and  is  substantially  free  from  debt.  Hun- 
ger, cold,  rags,  hard  work,  contempt,  suspicion, 
unjust  reproach,  are  disagreeable ;   but  debt  is  inQ- 
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nitcly  worso  than  tlicm  all.  And,  if  it  had  pleased 
God  to  spare  cither  or  all  of  luy  *<>tjs  to  be  the  Fup- 
[>ort  and  solace  of  my  declining  ^ears,  the  lesson 
which  1  sliotild  have  most  earnestly  sought  to  iin* 
pH'NS  ujxjn  tli'MH  i«.  *  Novcp  run  into  debt.  Avoid 
|)Ocunlary  u  ni^.iLn.jii  as  vou  w  >i.m  pcstilciicc  or 
famine.  If  you  have  btit  fifty  ceiit>,  and  can  get  no 
more  for  a  w<'fk.  Imv  a  i»<^'k  of  corn.  t»arch  it.  and 
live  un    il,  ralitcr   Uuti    <  my   niuu    a   uuiiar.'      Ul 

course,  I  know  that  M)me  mon  must  do  ht;  ^   that 

involves  ri^k**.   and    mti-'  ii   L'ive  \\t\icn  mid  otiicr 

oliligation:> ,  auu  1  uo  uol  cou.MUcr  itim  roaiiy  in  dent 
who  can  lay  his  hands  d  y  on   the   i  of  pay- 

ing, til  bome  little  •sacrifice,  all  he  owi**.  I  bpcak 
of  real  debt, —  mai  wn;cn  invoivcs  ri>K  or  b^icrlflcc 
on   the  one   side,  obligation   and   •!  on   the 

otlior;  and  1  say,  *  Fmm  all  «ttfli  let  cvi^rv  ymith 
humbly  pray  God  to  prcj^i  vo  nau  cvcru; 

This  shows  Mr.  G.        y's  h*         .  ;   for  ho  made 

good    QWiry  doiiur  h**  t)\vpd  tn  thf»  S!i!>srrih»r»rv  of  **'|'li(» 

New-Yorker."     He  CiJiuj'ia.ii  .u  ju^ny,  of  some 

of    his    b  .  PS,  in    the    lollowinir    l.in;^ii  1 

Slopped*  The  N'^^v.Yorkcr*  Sept.  20,  1*^M  n-.d  ^1^1 
up  its  books,  wliercou  were  inscribed  some  ion  lUousaud 
dollars,  owed  me  in  sums  of  from  one  to  ten  dollars 
each  by  men  to  whose  servico  I  had  devoted  the  best 
years  of  my  life,  —  yoars  that,  though  full  of  lalKjr  and 
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frugal  care,  miglit  have  been  happy,  had  they  not  been 
made  wretched  hy  those  men's  dishonesty." 

Mr.  Greeley's  experience  in  this  paper  was  tliat 
only  which  many  others  have  had  who  have  ever  been 
guilty  of  publibhing  a  paper.  Hence  his  advice,  above 
quoted,  should  bo  treasured  up  h)  uvcry  young  man 
who  attempts  to  start  a  new  paper. 

A  specimen  or  two  of  !ii<  artieh*s  and  rencounters 
while  editor  of  **  The  Ncw-Vorkcr  m  i y  interest  tho 
reader.  In  an  article  entitled  **  Editorial  Luxuries** 
he  wrote,  **  We  love  not  the  wavs-  r>f  thai  numerous 
class  of  malecontents  who  are  pcij>cLuaily  linding  fault 
with  their  vocation,  and  endeavoring  to  |)rove  them- 
selves the  most  miserable  dogs  in  existence.  If  they 
really  think  so,  why  under  the  sun  do  they  not  aban- 
don their  present  evil  ways,  and  endeavor  to  hit  upon 
something  more  endurable  ?  Nor  do  we  deem  theso 
gTuml»lers  more  plentiful  among  the  brethren  of 
the  quill  than  in  other  professions,  simply  because 
the  groanings  uttered  through  the  press  are  more 
widely  circulated  than  when  merely  breathed  to  the 
night-air  of  some  unsympathizing  friend  who  forgets 
all  about  them  the  next  minute.  But  we  do  think 
the  whole  business  is  in  mo^t  ridiculouslv  bad  taste. 
An  apostle  teaches  us  of  *  groanings  which  cannot  be 
uttered  : '  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  readers  if 
editorial  groanings  were  of  this  sort.     Now,  we  jn-ido 
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oui*selves  ratlior  on  tlic  ilohj^lits  of  our  profession  ; 
and  wc  njoicc  to  say  that  we  fimi  tlieiii  uoillior  low 
nor  inconsi'l'Tal'l'  There  i*?  nnn  which  ^^vpti  tinw 
flitted  ucrM>^  uur  (>alii,  whicii,  lo  icil  the  iruiit,  u  i 
rather  above  the  average;  in  fact,  so  good,  that  we 
cannot  aff'"'^  *'*  !uoiio{iolizo  it,  evon  thouirh  wo  shall 
1h3  C'  to  allow  our  reader  a  peep   i>eiiind   iho 

curiiiiu       ^  •  it  is:  — 

[:>CKNL  — kAxioriM    ^  i>lilor  «(Wia  ;    ic,   iuittu*r»ol   in 

ihou-^ht  nnl    Dv«r-  a  jotunuU   in   one    hiixl,  l> .  . 

spuiliii^    wh  Uie  ocbcr;    only   two    |*.i: 

frirnJ»  i.i  'o  him  at  «*«ih  ••llmw.     IX-vil  calls  for  **  copy  *'  at 

momcuUir)'   iuurv  i,-.     ].  >uttcmut<co!orctl    ptiitlcm.in. 

who  bowf  mart  emphatically.] 


44   /2 


(rmt.  —  Are  you  the  editor  of  •  Tlie  New- Yorker/ 
sir  ? 

*'  Editor.  —  Tho  samn.  sir,  at  your  service. 

**  GefU.  —  Did  you  write  this,  sir? 

**  Kdit>r.  —  (  Taktg  hi»  scissored  trxlrad^  and  read*.) 
"  So,  wVi'Mi  \v.>  li.>:»r  t1i,«  liP:i7.M!  vcuder  of  quack- 
remedies  lioiuiy  iruiujRjUiij^  his  miraculous  cures,  or 
tho  aunouncemeut  of  tho  equally  impudent  ex{>ori- 
meuter  oil  public  credulity  (Gowanl''  ^vTm  nnnounces 
that  ho  ^*  teaches  music  in  six  lessons,  and  half  a 
dozen  distinct  branches  of  science  in  as  many  weeks,'* 
we  may  bo  grieved,  and  even   indignant,   that  such 
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palp-al)lc  dccptioiis  of  the  simple  and    unwary  sliouM 
not  be  discounteiiaiiced  and  expose<i.' 

"That  reads  like  nie,  t^ir.  1  di>  not  reiueinber  tl»o 
passage;  but,  if  you  found  it  in  tlie  editorial  columns 
of  '  Tiio  New-Yorker,'  I  certainly  did  write  it. 

"  Gent.  —  It  was  in  No.  1"),  *  The  March  of  Hum- 
bug.' 

"  Editor.  —  All  !  nvir  I  recollect  it:  there  is  no  mis- 
take in  my  writing  that  article. 

"  Gent.  —  Did  you  allude  to  me,  sir,  in  those  re- 
marks ? 

"  Editor.  —  You  will  piMfeive  that  the  name 
*  Goward  '  has  l)tNMi  introdiioi^d  by  yourself:  there 
is  nothing  of  tho  kind   in   my  paper. 

''Gent.  —  Yes,  sir  ;  but  I  wi^h  to  know  whether 
you  intended 'those  remarks  to  apply  to  me. 

*'  Fdif<^r.  —  Well,  sir,  without  pretending  to  recol- 
lect exactly  what  I  may  have  been  thinking  of  while 
writing  an  article  three  months  ago,  1  will  frankly 
say,  that  I  think  1  must  have  had  you  in  my  eye 
while  penning  that  paragraph. 

*'  Gent.  —  Well,  sir,  do  you  know  that  such  re- 
marks are  grossly  unjust  and  impertinent  to  me  ? 

''  Editor.  —  I  know  nothing  of  you,  sir,  but  from 
the  testimony  of  friends,  and  your  own  advertisement 
in  the  papei-s  ;  and  these  combine  to  assure  me  that 
you  are  a  quack. 
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"  Oent.  —  That  is  what  ray  enemies  say,  sir ;  but 
if  you  examine  my  certificates,  sir,  you  will  know  the 
contrary. 

**  Editor.  —  I  am  oj)en  to  conviction,  sir. 

"  Gent.  —  Well,  tir,  1  have  l>een  advertising  in 
*  The  Traveller  '  for  some  time,  and  have  paid  them  a 

•at  deal  of  money;  and  here  they  come  out  this 
A  ' 'k  and  aliuse  me:  so  I  have  done  wiih  them.  And 
now,  if  you  will  say  you  will  not  attack  wv^  in  thi"* 
fashion,  I  will  jatronize  you  (holding  oui  -ui  lonipi- 
ing  adrcrlisemcnls). 

''''Editor.  —  W.ll,  vjr,  I   shall   bo  v^ry  happy  ^r^    i,i 
vertise  for  you  ;  but  1   can   ^nve  no  j   •••l.ro  as    lo   iho 
course  I  shall  feel  hound  to  pursue. 

**  Gent. — Then  1  suppose  you  will  continue  to  call 
mo  a  (juack. 

*'  Editor.  —  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  accustomed  to 
attack  my  friends  and  patrons ;  but,  if  I  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  you  at  all,  it  shall  bo  in  such  terms  as  my 
best  judgment  shall  dictate. 

^^  Gent.  —  Then  I  am  lo  understand  you  as  my 
enemy  ? 

*'  Editor.  —  Understand  me  as  you  please,  sir :  I 
shall  endeavor  to  treat  you  and  all  men  with  fairness. 

'*  GeiU.  —  Cut  do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  pay 
money  to  those  who  ridicule  me,  and  hold  me  up  as  a 
quack  ? 
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"  Editor.  —  You  will  pay  it  whorc  you  please,  sir  :  1 
must  enjoy  my  opinions. 

i»  (Jent.  —  Well,  but  is  a  man  to  bo  judged  l)y  what 
liis  eueiuios  say  of  hiui?     Every  luau  has  his  enemies. 

'•  Editor.  —  1  hope  not,  sir  :  1  trust  1  have  not  an 
enemy  in  the  world. 

-  dent.  —  Yes,  you  have:  I'm  your  cneuiy,  and 
the  ciK^Miv  ofovorv  ono  wlio  misr<M>rosonts  me!  I  can 
get  nu  ju.>iico  iiom  Liie  piuss,  cAcepi  among  the  penny 
dailies.  I'll  start  a  paper  myself  before  a  year.  Til 
show  thnt  some  folks  can  edit  newspapers  as  well  as 
others. 

*'  Editor.  —  The  field  is  ojajn,  sir  :  go  ahead  !  '* 

[Exii  »u  a  ra^e  IIlv.  J.  it.   (iow.ir<i,  uaclut   (iu  pi.\   ic^ason.x)  of 

every  thing.] 

While  publishing  ''  Tlio  New-Yorker,"  Mr.  Greeley 
tried  his  hand  at  poetry.  He  has  j>ublished  in  all  somo 
forty  poems,  aliout  half  of  which  appeared  in  ''  The 
New-Yorker."  The  following  was  composed  ou  the 
death  of  William  Wirt  :  — 

Rouse  not  the  muffle»l  drum, 
Wake  not  the  martial  trumpet's  mournful  sound, 
For  him  whose  mighty  voice  in  death  is  dumb ; 
Who,  in  the  zenith  of  his  high  renown. 

To  the  ^nive  went  down. 
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Invuke  no  cannon  V  uniiii 
To  »w«'ll  the  n-qtiu'in  oVr  lii^  a^Ii.-s  poured  : 
Silentlv  Ixar  him  to  the  housu  of  <l<aih. 
Thu  uchin;>  hearts  bv  whom  hv  waa  ad(Hned 

He  wuu  out  with  thu  itwuni. 

Ku !  lut  afTix-iion't  taar 
Be  the  lole  ti  ihuic  tu  hi«  memory  paid : 
Earth  hat  no  moDumcnt  to  justl/  dear 
To  touU  Uke  hi«  in  purity  arrayed, 

Never  to  fade. 


1  lovi*«l  li.<  .     I    i. : .  .'.     I...  f 
I  baitlctl  pn»uillv  'm-ath  tl.^  t' inner  pare* 
Mine  ii  tlif  brv-a»t  of  woe,  the  heart  of  gffial^ 
Which  »urtVr  on,  unn.  of  a  cure,  — 

Proud  to  endure. 


But  vain  the  Toice  of  wail 
For  thee  from  this  dim  viTr*  af  torrow  0od  : 
Earth  haa  no  spell  wh"-<.  ma^ic  shall  not  fail 
To  lij;ht  the  gloom  that  shruudi  thy  narrow  bed^ 

Or  wuo  thee  from  the  dead. 


Tlien  take  tliy  long  rejxMe 
Uh  th«!  (iholter  of  the  deep  green  tod : 
Death  but  a  brighter  halo  o'er  thee  throws  : 
Thy  faine,  thy  soul,  alike  have  <inumcd  the  clod. 
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One  other  poem  we  select,  which  was  published  in 
The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  August,  1840  :  — 


(i 


THE   FADED   STARS. 

I  mind  the  time  when  heaven's  high  dome 

Woke  in  my  soul  a  wondrous  thrill ; 
When  every  leaf  in  Nature's  tome 

Bespoke  creation's  marvels  still ; 
When  mountain-cliff  and  sweeping  glade, 

As  Morn  unclosed  her  rosy  bars, 
Woke  joys  intense  :  but  nought  e'er  bade 

My  heart  leap  up,  like  you,  bright  stars  I 

Calm  ministrants  to  God's  high  glory, 

Pure  gems  around  his  burning  tlirone, 
Mute  watchers  o'er  man's  strange,  sad  story 

Of  crime  and  woe  through  ages  gone, 
'Twas  yours  the  mild  and  hallowing  spell 

That  lured  me  from  ignoble  «ileams. 
Taught  yie  where  sweeter  fountains  swell 

Than  ever  bless  the  worldling's  dreams. 


a 


How  changed  was  life !  —  a  waste  no  more 

Beset  by  want  and  pain  and  wrong : 
Earth  seemed  a  glad  and  fairv  shore. 

Vocal  with  Hope's  inspiring  song. 
But,  ye  bright  sentinels  of  heaven, 

Far  glories  of  night's  radiant  sky, 
AVho,  as  ye  gemmed  the  brow  of  even. 

Has  ever  deemed  man  born  to  die  V 
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Tis  faded  now,  that  wondrous  grace 

TliJit  once  on  heaven's  forehead  shone : 
I  read  no  more  in  Nature's  fiice 

A  soul  resjKjnsive  to  uiy  own. 
A  dimness  on  my  eye  and  spirit 

Stern  Time  has  cast  in  hurrying  by  : 
Few  joys  my  hanlier  years  inherit; 

And  leaden  dulness  rules  the  sky. 

Yet  mourn  not  I:  a  stern,  high  duty 

Now  nerves  my  arm,  and  fires  my  brain. 
Perish  the  dream  of  shapes  of  beauty, 

So  that  Oils  strife  be  not  in  vain  I 
To  war  on  fraud  intrenched  with  jwwer, 

On  smooth  pretence  and  specious  wrong,  — 
This  task  be  mine,  though  Fortune  lower ; 

For  this  be  bani:»hed  sky  and  song. 

Mr.  Greeley  announced  his  marriage  in  ''  The  New- 
Yorker  "  of  July  10,  1836,  in  the  following  language  : 
'*In  Immanuol  Church,  Warrenton,  N.C.,  on  Tues- 
day morning,  5th  inst.,  by  Rev.  William  Norwood, 
Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  '  The  New-Yorker,'  to 
Miss  Mary  Y.  Cheney  of  Warrenton,  formerly  of  this 
city." 

The  bride  had  been  a  teacher  in  New  York,  and 
had  removed  to  North  Carolina  in  the  exercise  of  that 
profession.  lie  became  acquainted  with  her  at  the 
Graham  boarding-house,  of  which  mention  will  be 
made  hereafter. 
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Mr.  Grccloy  turned  his  weddiiig-tour  to  good  advan- 
tage for  his  paper.  lie  had  never  visited  Washington 
before.  He  was  very  favorably  impressed  with  tho 
.  Senate,  of  which  he  wrote  tlie  following  for  his  paper: 
'-  The  Senate  nf  \\w.  United  States  is  unsurpassed  in 
intellectual  greatness  by  any  body  of  fifty  men  ever 
convened  is  a  trite  observation.  A  |)hrenologist 
would  fancy  a  <Jtrong  confirmatinn  r\^  his  doctrines  ia 
the  very  appearance  of  the  Senaio :  a  physiognomist 
would  find  it.  The  most  striking  person  on  tho  floor 
is  Mr.  Clay,  who  is  incessantly  in  motion,  and  whoso 
spare,  erect  form  betrays  an  ea.«;y  dignity  approaching 
to  majesty,  and  a  perfect  gracefulness  such  as  1  havo 
never  seen  equalled.  His  countenance  is  intelligent, 
and  indicative  of  character ;  but  a  glance  at  his 
figure,  while  his  face  was  completely  averted,  would 
give  assurance  that  he  was  no  common  man.  Mr. 
Calhoun  is  one  of  tho  plainest  men,  and  certainly 
the  drycst,  hardest  speaker  I  ever  listened  to.  The 
flow  of  his  ideas  reminded  me  of  a  barrel  filled  with 
pebbles,  each  of  which  must  find  great  difiiculty  in 
escaping,  from  the  very  solidity  and  number  of  those 
pressing  upon  it,  and  impeding  its  natural  motion. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  though  far  from  Ijt-ing  a  handsome, 
is  still  a  very  reinarkai)le  personage ;  but  Mr.  Benton 
lias  the  least  intellectual  countenance  1  ever  saw  on  a 
senator.     Mr.  Webster  was  not  in  his  place. 
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"  The  best  speech  was  tliat  '^f  Mr.  Crittenden  of 
Kcutuckv.     That  man  is  not  a:  ialcd  so   hidilv  as 

lie  should  and  must  be.  llo  h:i>  a  rough  readiness,  a 
bterling  good  sense,  a  republican  manner  aud  feeling, 
and  a  vein  of  biting  though  honu'ly  saliie,  which  will 
yet  raise  him  to  distinction  in  the  national  councils.'* 

IVrhaps  the  m'«<^t  ^^t.-irtliiH/  tkI  frir-rpipliincT  nf  Mr. 
Greeley's  article  -,  .unl.-  .iiiuir  oi  "  i  no  Ncw-Vurker," 
was  written  in  l8;n,  on  the  parade  mudu  on  the  4th 
of  July,     it  i«  niitirlod  **  Tyranny  of  Opiuion  :  "  — 

*'  The  great  piivuding  evil  of  our  social  condition 
is  the  worship  and  the  y  of  opinion.      While  the 

theoi;  of  our  political  iustilultous  asserts  or  implies 
the  absolute  freedom  of  the  human  mind,  the  right, 
not  only   of  free   th  and   discussion,  but   of  the 

most  unrestrained  acti-^n  td-rnnn  ujthin  ♦^»''  wjdo 
boundaries  prescriljcd  i»y  lUo  laws  ol  the  iand,  yet 
the  practical  conimetUari^  ujwn  this  noble  text  is  as 
discordant  as  imagim^i"!  •».'•  .-ni..^.^ivn  pM'»'.-»ath  tho 
thin  veil  of  a  democracy  more  irco  man  that  of 
Athens  in  her  glory  we  cloak  a  more   per- 

nicious and  revolting  than  iiat  of  Turkey  or  China. 
It  is  the  des[x)tism  of  opinion.  Wlioever  ventures  to 
propound  opinions  strikingly  at  variance  with  those 
of  the  majority  must  be  content  to  brave  obloquy, 
contempt,  and  persecution.  If  political,  they  exclude 
him  from  public  employment  and    trust;  if  religious, 
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froia  social  intercourse  and  general  regard,  if  not 
from  absolute  rights.  However  moderately  heretical 
in  Isis  j)olitical  views,  he  cannot  bo  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  an  olTicor  of  the  customs,  or  a  hinij)lighter  ; 
wliile,  if  he  be  positively  and  frankly  sceptical  in  his 
theology,  grave  judges  pronounce  him  incompetent  to 
give  testimony  in  courts  of  justice,  though  his  charac- 
t<'i-  for  veracity  be  indnhitablc.  Tliat  is  but  a  narrow 
view  of  the  subject  wnicii  ascnoos  all  this  injustice  to 
tlie  errors  of  parties  or  individuals  :  it  Hows  naturally 
from  the  vice  of  the  age  and  country,  —  tbe  tyranny 
of  opinion.  It  can  never  bo  wholly  rectified  until  tho 
wliolo  community  sliall  be  brouglit  to  fe«''  and 
acknowledge  that  tho  only  security  for  public  lilicrty 
is  to  be  found  in  the  absolute  and  unqualified  free- 
dom of  thought  and  expression,  confining  penal  conse- 
quences to  acts  only  which  are  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  society. 

'*  The  philosophical  observer  from  abroad  may  well 
be  astounded  by  the  gross  inconsistencies  which  are 
presented  by  the  professiors  and  the  conduct  of  our 
people.  Thousands  will  Hock  together  to  drink  in 
the  musical  periods  of  some  popular  disclaimer  on 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  the  inviolability  of  the 
immunities  granted  us  by  the  constitution  and  laws, 
and  the  invariable  reverence  of  freemen  for  the 
majesty    of  law.     They  go  away  delighted  with    our 
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institutions,  the  orator,  and  themselves.  Tlie  next 
day  they  may  be  e  ,'d  in   lynching  some  unlucky 

individual  who  has  fallen  under  their  sovereign 
displeasure,  ^ir^aking  up  a  public  meeting  of  an 
ol>noxious  cabi,  or  tarring  and  feathering  some  unfor- 
tunate lecturer  or  propagandist  whose  views  do  not 
s<juare  with  their  own,  I'ut  who  has  precisely  the 
same  right  to  enjoy  and  propagate  his  opinions,  how- 
ever erroneous,  as  though  he  inculcated  nothing  but 
what  every  one  knows  and  ack  '"^vjodge!*  ^Ir.^ady. 
Tlie   shamelossDOSS  of  this  inc  uiy  is  sickening  ; 

but  it  is  not  confined  to  this  glaring  cihibiiiou.  The 
bheriff,  town-clerk,  or  constable,  wii..  fiii.?^  iho  politi- 
cal majority  in  his  district  <  '  ciUier  by  immi- 
gration or  the  course  of  events,  must  bo  content  to 
change  too,  or  be  hurled  ^*'"!!  '■'-  station.  Y"*  what 
necessary  connection  is  il»cro  LkI^ccu  his  {>oiilio^  and 
aud  his  oflice  V  Why  might  it  not  as  properly  bo 
insisted  that  a  town-officer  should  b*-  \  :  '  high  or 
have  red  hair,  if  the  majority  were  so  aiaiiuguished, 
us  that  he  should  think  with  them  respecting  the  men 
in  high  places  and  the  measures  projected  or  opposed 
by  them  ?  and  how  does  the  proscription  of  a  man 
in  any  way  for  obnoxious  opinions  differ  from  tho 
most  glaring  tyranny  ?  " 

"The   New-Yorker"   was   continued   seven  years; 
aud    during    tliosc   seven    years,    Mr.    Greeley    says, 
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rnaiiif'  -t    1   l"  -t  ie«8;   for  hdd   llief  scl 

Honrv   (     ijr  or    P  Webster,  or  aii/  other 

Qcti\<;    politiciai)  ;/bud/    knew   too   much   about 

tit  111.  and  every  iu<>iith   would  have  been  filled   wiili 
ill  ir  ISiit,  wlfii  1 1 i*r7  selected  Oen.  «on« 

no  on-*    "^  Mio   youii'       ./......,--.»:..,.   v....x^r  ^|j  u.t..^ 

liiiu.     The  Demu-  iS  a  leeble  old 

Uiuii,  who   li:id  dwelt  at  N  og  oo 

cider  in  a  loff*cabii)    «*''••••••  ^■•«  '•••'?  ih-i.%j  tiiir«tf 

years.     Tlie    Wiiiij«.    luuk    itp  t  •u 

down    by  tl^'ir  ofifiooei  1    oMde   **  L 

and  '*  ilar  >  ^tchwords,   and  notwttb- 

eta  •  all  Ukj  n  -T  " 

all  the  pat  »  partr 

power  oould    u^v,  -  »■  <  .    .    ti  iva*- 


III 


li  .      oil   was  ibe  bero  of  tlie   .  of  1         ^ 

noe. 

With  him  thoy  nominated  for  Tice-president  John 
Tv  I<  r  uf  Virginia  :  and  makini;  tlieir  sonffs  on 


:  »  1"  Xii>  •-     A 


...i    r»Ur  U-s' 


xs  just  said,  tlicy  took  tlio  country  as  by  storm. 
As  1  hare  I    '       said,  M         .  Van  Bnren    ha-l 

J.    it    ma^:  in >^t     - 

**  wiro-puUcr/'  o^   r^-*  land.     The  people  u  .  u 

of  tirui  kind  of  T    /  had  just 
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tliroiigh  the  crisis  of  1837-8,  and  were  sore  undei 
tlioi^e  commercial  disasters  :  consequently  tlioy  were 
j)rcpared  for  a  cliange.  Now  the  hero  of  Tij)})e- 
canoo  and  the  farmer  of  Norili  l>end  was  pitted 
against  the  wily  Dutchman  and  the  j)atronagc  of 
the  White  House;  and  the  hittcM*  was  hiughed  at, 
joked,  jeered,  and  ridiLMilcMl  out  of  a  second  term. 

1  cannot  give  the  pari  which  Mr.  Greeley  acted  in 
this  election  of  Harrison  hetter  than  hy  selecting  tlie 
language  of  Afr.  P.ntoji  in  his  Life  of  Mr.  (rrecley, 
j>.  l.Sl  :  '•  Til-  lu.iu  who  contributed  must  to  keep 
alive  and  increase  the  |M)pular  enthusiasm,  the  man 
who  did  most  to  feed  that  enthusiasm  with  tin*  sul)- 
^Uluuul  fuel  of  fact  and  argument,  was,  hoyuud  all 
question,  Horace  Greeley. 

"On  tiin  2d  of  May  the  first  numher  of  'The  Log- 
Cahin'appoared,hy  11.  Greeley  and  Co. ;  a  weekly  paper, 
to  be  jMiblishod  simullaneou>ly  at  Newark  and  All»any 
at  fifrv  rrut^  i'or  \Uo  campaign  of  <'v  months.  It  was 
a  Muaii  paper,  auouL  half  the  mzo  of  tlie  |)resent 
'Tribune;*  but  it  was  conducted  with  wonderful 
spirit,  and  made  aji  uiipmcedented  hit.  Of  the  first 
number  an  edition  oi  twenty  thousand  was  printed, 
which  Mr.  Greeley's  friends  thought  a  far  greater 
number  than  would  be  sold  ;  but  the  edition  vanished 
from  the  counter  in  a  day.  Eight  thousand  more 
were  struck  olT:  they  were  sold  in  a  morning.     Four 
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tliousand  more  wcro  printed  ;  and  still  the  demand 
seemed  unabated.  A  further  supply  uf  six  thousand 
was  print*,'d,  and  the  ty?H?s  were  then  distributed.  In 
a  few  days,  how  i..o  demand  l>ecame  so  ur^'ont, 

that  the  nunil>cr  was  re-set,  and  an  edition  of  ton 
thousand  struck  off.    Alio  r,  forty-eijrht  tliousand 

of  the  fir>L  ii.iml)cr  wore  sold.  Subscribei's  camo 
pouring  in  at  the  rate  of  seven  hundred  a  <:  1  ho 

list  lengthened  in  a  few  weeks  to  sixty  thousuj-d 
names,  and  kc^i  HicreaMug  till  iho  weekly  issue  <^.i- 
between  ei«;hly  and  ninety  thousand.  Horace  Oreelc/ 
and  Co.  were  really  overwhelmed  with  their  succos; . 
They  had  made  no  pre(>arations  for  such  an  ciiormou  * 
incn»aso  of  b  -s  ;  and  they  were  troubled  to  hir 

clerks  and  folders  fast  enough  to  get  their  stu{K3ndou 
edition  into  Uic  uiails. 

**'Tho  Log-Cabin'  is  not  dull  re.i  im^,  even  now. 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  though  the  men  and  tiK 
questions  of  that  day  are,  most  of  them,  ueaa  ,  uai 
then  it  was  devoured  with  an  eagerness  which  even 
those  who  remember  it  ean  hardly  realize." 

Those  were  stirriu-  iimes,  and  "  Tlic  Log-Cabin " 
was  a  stirring  paper.  Mr.  Gre-liv  announced  its 
purpose  and  object  in  the  following  language:  — 

"  *  The  Log-Cabin '  will  be  u  zealous  and  unwaver- 
ing advocate  of  the  rights,  interests,  and  prosjKjrity  of 
our  whole  country,  but   esf)ecially  those  of  the   liardj' 
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siiUducrs  and  cullivators  of  her  soil.  It  will  bo  tlio 
advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  log-cabin  against  tbat 
of  tbc  custom-bouse  and  presidential  palace.  It 
will  be  an  advocate  of  tbe  interests  of  unassuming 
industry  against  tbe  scbemes  and  devices  of  function- 
aries *  dressed  in  a  little  brief  autbority/  wbose  salaries 
are  trebled  in  value  wbonever  lal>or  is  forced  to  beg 
for  employment  at  tbree  or  four  sbilliugs  a  day.  It 
will  be  tbe  advocate  of  a  sound,  uniform,  adequate 
currency  for  our  wbole  country,  against  tbe  visit^nary 
projects  and  ruinous  experiments  ul  tl»u  olHcial 
Dousterswivels  of  tbe  day,  wbo  commenced  by  prom- 
ising prosperity,  abundance,  and  plenty  of  gold,  as  tbo 
sure  result  of  tbcir  policy ;  and,  lo !  we  bavc  its 
issues  in  disorganization,  bankruptcy,  low  wages,  and 
treaijury  rags.  In  line  it  will  bo  ibe  advocate  of 
freedom,  improvement,  and  of  national  reform,  by 
tbe  election  of  ilarrison  and  Tyler,  tbe  restoration  of 
purity  to  tbe  povornmcnt,  of  eflficiency  to  tbe  public 
will,  and  of  bettor  times  to  tbe  people.  Sucb  are  tbe 
objects  and  scope  of  *  Tbe  Log-Cabin.*  " 

Tbis  paper  was  nobly  managed  by  Mr.  Greeley,  and 
be  fulfilled  all  bis  promises  respecting  it.  *'  Tbo 
Log-Cabin,"  and  tbe  songs  tbat  accompanied  it, 
elected  Gen.  Harrison.  Tbose  songs  were  grapbic. 
Tbe  writer  learned,  and  bas  not  forgotten  tbem  yet 
Tbey  were  like  tbis  :  — 
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**  Little  Van  is  a  ased-op 

Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too. 
Froin  the  Wliite  House,  now,  Mattj,  turn  out,  turn  out  t 
From  the  White  IIoum,  now,  Matty,  tnm  out,  torn  out  I 

Since  there  you  hare  been 

No  peace  we  have  seen  : 
80|  Matty,  now  please  to  turn  out,  turn  oat  I 
So,  Matty,  now  plea«c  to  turn  out  I 
Make  way  for  old  Tip  I  turn  out,  turn  out  I 

'Til  the  people**  detire 

Tlirir  choice  he  shall  be  : 
bo,  Miirlia  Van  Bun'n.  turn  out,  torn  ootf 
So,  Martin  Van  Huri'n,  turn  out,  turn  oat  t  ** 

la  his  Life  of  Mr.  Greeley,  Mr  Partoii  gives  the 
following  witty  :>iury  us  no  one  else  could  give  it,  and 
says  **  it  is  1  ly  true."     It   may  Imj  found  on  p. 

188  of  the  Life  published  by  J:iinf»j  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
It  shows  how  Mr.  Greeley  wu.^  aoa-jrotd  in  the  Har- 
rison caiupai_!;  It  is  named '*  The  Cake-Basket" 
"  Tiiiic,    Sn!i(l:iv    t\  iMiinc  :    sc<mh\    tin*     pnrlnr    of    a 

friend's     liuu      my    numc:     .-     ;.:.  i     ;   -iitioul, 

except  the  1  <  iio  are   gracious  and   hospitable. 

Mr.  Greeley  is  exjK'^tiNl  in  t^a.  biit  does  not  come, 
and  tlie  meal  is  tran>ac:  iiuout  iiiui.    Tea  over,  he 

arrives,  and  plunges  iiito  a  conversation  on 

the  currency.  The  lady  of  the  house  thinks  ho  had 
Ihjuoi-  lake  some  tea,  but  cannot  get  a  hearing  on  the 
subject;  is  distressed, puts  tlie  question  at  lengtli,  and 
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has    her    invitation    hurriedly    declined, —  brushed 
aside,  in  fact,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

"  *  Take  a  cruller,  any  way,'  said  she,  handing  him  a 
cake-basket  containing  a  dozen  or  so  of  those  unspeak- 
able Dutch  indigestibles.  The  expounder  of  the 
currency,  dimly  conscious  tliat  a  large  object  was 
approaching  him,  puts  forth  his  liands,  still  vehe- 
mently talking,  and  takes,  not  a  cruller,  but  the  cake- 
basket,  and  deposits  it  in  his  lap.  The  com{)any  are 
inwardly  convulsed  ;  and  some  of  the  weaker  mem- 
bers retire  to  the  adjoining  apartment,  the  expounder 
continuing  his  harangue,  unconscious  of  their  emo- 
tions or  its  cause.  Minutes  elapse.  His  hands,  in 
their  wandering  through  the  air,  come  in  contact 
with  the  topmost  cake,  which  they  take  and  break, 
lie  begins  to  eat,  and  eats  and  talks,  talks  and  cats, 
till  he  has  finished  a  cruller.  Then  he  feels  for 
another,  and  eats  that,  and  goes  on,  slowly  consuming 
the  contents  of  the  basket  till  the  last  crumb  is  gone. 
The  company  look  on  amazed,  and  tlie  kind  lady  of 
the  house  fears  for  the  consequences.  She  has  heard 
that  cheese  is  an  antidote  to  indigestion.  Taking  the 
empty  cake-basket  from  his  lap,  she  silently  puts  a 
plate  of  cheese  in  its  place,  hoping  instinct  will  guide 
bis  hand  aright.  The  experiment  succeeds.  Gradu- 
ally the  blocks  of  white  new  cheese  disappear.  She 
removes    the    plate.      No    ill    consequences    follow. 
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Those  wlio  saw  tliis  siglit  arc  fixed  in  the  belief  that 
^^^.  Greeley  was  not  tlicn  nor  has  since  become 
aware  that  on  that  evening  he  partook  of  sustenance.'* 
No  man  did  more  in  that  memorable  campaign  of 
1840  to  elect  Harrison  than  Horace  Greeley.  But 
he  asked  for  no  office,  and,  to  the  sliame  of  the  party 
and  tlie  men  elected  bv  it,  no  office  was  ofTered 
liim ;  while  so  hungry  were  the  party,  having  starved 
througli  twelve  years  under  Andrew  Jackson  ami 
Martin  Van  Buren,  that  tlioy  rushed  upun  UiLir  pu(»r 
victim,  Harrison,  in  sucli  imml>ers,  and  with  such 
impetuosity,  that  tlie  good  old  man,  who  had  lived  in 
retirement  for  thirty  years,  succural>eil  in  a  single 
month.  ILkI  he  been  an  old  politician,  used  to  tlio 
liarness,  skilled  in  trickery,  regardless  of  j>romises, 
and  making  tliem  to  every  applicant;  or  had  all 
treated  liim  as  Horace  did,  —  just  let  him  alone, — 
Harrison  might  have  lived  to  serve  out  his  term,  and 
John  Tyler  would  never  have  served  his.  Whatever 
men  may  say  of  Mr.  Greeley  now,  no  man  has  been 
firther  from  seeking  office  all  his  life  than  this  same 
man. 


CnAlTER    VII. 

HORACE   GRKELEY*S  TEMPERANCE. 

nnmce  will  not  drink.  —  Aid«  in  fonninj»  a  Temporancc  Society.  —  ITU 
Opinion  of  Cider-Guzzlinj^.  —  Liquor  u<ed  by  Everybo<l y.  —  Why  Citiea 
always  go  for  Liquor-Sellinf^. — The  Man  In  whom  an  Iceberg;  formed. 
—  Horace  foreshadows  a  l'n>hibitory  I^w.  —  Sylvester  (Iraliam.  —  Died 
of  Chagrin.  — Mr.  Greeley's  Grahamism.  —  Finds  his  Wife  nt  the  Graliam 
Boarding-Hou.se.  —  On  the  Whole,  he  thinks  favorably  of  eating  more 
Fruit,  and  le*»  Meat. 

"X"T'jrE  find  an  cxccllcni  ir;iiL  of  character  in  him  in 
>  T  his  tem|)erance.  So  many  editors  and  so  many 
puhlic  men  arc  intemperate,  that,  when  we  find  one  who 
lias  for  a  lifetime  strictly  followed  the  laws  of  temper- 
ance in  all  things,  we  ought  to  make  a  mark  there, 
and  place  an  exclamation-point. 

Mr.  Greeley  says,  *'  On  the  first  day  of  January, 
1824,  while  living  in  West  Haven,  Vt.,  I  deliher- 
atcly  resolved  to  drink  no  more  distilled  liquors.*' 
Temperance  societies  had  been  formed  in  some  places 
at  that  time,  and  he  had  heard  of  persons  who  ha<i 
resolved  that  they  would  drink  no  more  liquor.  He 
says,  "  The  American   Temperance    Society   was  yet 
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iinkiiowu,  and  did  not  adopt  the  principle  of  total 
abstinence  from  alcoliolic  beverages  until  180:].** 

The  writer  thinks  Mr.  Greeley  is  mi.*»taken  in  this: 
at  all  events,  he  has  now  a  scries  of  temperance 
addresses  which  he  delivered  in  various  parts  of  Mas- 
fcachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  in  1829  and  I80O, 
wherein  total  a)>stinenco  is  maintained  and  strongly 
inculcated  as  the  "  club  of  Hercules,  with  which  tlio 
monster  lntem|)erance  is  to  be  slain."  At  tlie  timo 
Mr.  Greeley  was  in  Vermont,  ho  says,  '*  Wiiibkey  and 
tobacco  were  the  universal  luxuries  —  1  might  say, 
the  iK)or  man's  vnly  luxuries  —  in  Vermont,  as  rum 
had  been  in  New  Hampshire.*' 

Cider  was  universally  used.  Apple-trees  flourished 
and  were  almost  universally  cultivated  in  every 
clearing  upon  the  new  soil.  Then,  too,  good  peach- 
es were  raised  in  these  Northern  States ;  though  now 
|)oach-trees  have  almost  disap|)cared  from  among 
us.  Cider  being  so  abundant,  it  was  a  short  cut  to 
hotter  and  more  stimulating  drinks  ;  and  multitudes 
easily  crossed  the  bridge,  and  died  paupers  and  drunk- 
ards. 

Mr.  Greeley,  in  his  *'  Recollections,**  says,  *'  I  believe 
I  was  five  years  old  when  my  grandfather  Woodburn's 
house  in  Londonderry  was,  one  winter-day,  filled  with 
relatives,  gathered  in  good  part  from  Peering,  Wind- 
ham, and  from  Vermont  towns  originally  settled  from 
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the  old  hive,  who,  afier  (Jiniier,  dopartod  in  their 
sloighs  to  vinit  some  otlicr  rehitivc,  takiiijjj  our  old 
folks  with  them,  and  leaving  hut  three  or  four  little 
boys  of  us  to  keep  house  till  their  return.  A  nnnihcr 
of  half-smoked  cigars  had  been  left  on  the  mantel ;  and 
sorac  evil  genius  su.  od  to  us  tow-headed  urchins 
that  it  would  he  smart  and  clever  to  indulge  in  a 
general  smoke.  Like  older  fools,  we  went  in  ;  and  1 
was  soon  the  si<*k«'st  mortal  on  the  face  of  this  planet. 
1  cauuui  say  a>  li>  my  comrades  in  this  folly  ;  hut  that 
half-inch  of  cigar-slump  will  last  me  all  my  life,  though 
iUs  years  should  outnumher  Methuselah's.  For  a  dec- 
ado  iherealLLi  u  \wia  often  my  filial  duty  to  lill  and 
light  my  mother's  pipe  when  she  had  lain  down  for 
licr  after-dinner  naj) ;  and  she,  having  taken  it,  would 
hold  it  and  talk  till  the  fire  had  gone  out,  so  that  it 
must  again  he  lighted  and  drawn  till  the  tobacco  well 
ignited.  lltMu'n  1  know,  that,  if  1  had  not  been  proof 
airainst  narcuiic  .•M.aucLiun,  i  hijuuld  have  learned  to 
like  the  soothing  weed.  But  I  never  used,  nor  wishrd 
to  use,  it  as  a  sedative  or  a  luxury,  after  my  one 
juvenile  and  thoroughly  conclusive  experiment.  From 
that  hour  to  this,  the  chewing,  smoking,  or  snufting 
of  tobacco  has  seemed  to  me,  if  not  the  most  perni- 
cious, certainly  the  vilest,  most  detestable  abuse  of  his 
corrupted  sensual  appetites  whereof  depraved  man  is 
capable.'* 
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Wlicn  it  iscon^  it,  in  those  days,  cvcrylKxJy 

(li-aiik ;  that  ut  every  friendly  greeting  and  entertain- 
ment, at  every  meeting  of  ii  ors  for  sociahility, 
liquor  wan  alwiiys  T>ro«iuc<'«l.  —  it  wa*.  woudorful  that 
young  Giuuic^  ;M.a  Uiu  j^cuciol  cuaiagion.  W.-ll 
d^>c•^  the  wriloi  r  thoM;  da  vs.  when  at  evr  . 
r:ii*«iM'jr.  cv<»rv  \'  wii.  <?verv  hurial.  rvfrv  hall,  every 
uiuiualiuii,  iiii'.i  uii  c^ciy  uliicr  uccumuu  liial  called 
jieople  !kt,  the  iKittlo  was  I  lit  forward,  and 
ever/  one  drank.  Tlii?«  was  not  uU  ;  for.  if  one  were 
found  wllu  uiu  liul  laKC  11.  ;rc  of  the  ^ibou,  lie  \h  > 
|x  d  at,  to  draw  or 
dri%'e  him  into  the  wii-k  \\  rtivioin.  Ilcnro 
it  roquircu  no  ojuinary  a-  oi  niurai  coui"U|;o  to  lo- 
sist  this  TESt  ii  '  to  hear  U{>on  one  who 
was  so  bingular  in  hi^  h:il)ils  ns-  not  to  drink. 

Mr.  Greeley,  tn  giving  an  uccouni  oi  iitc  orainaiion 
of  Kcv.  Mr.  I»rd  (afterward.s  |  lent  of  I);irlnionlli 

College),  said.  •*  \V<'  ha  I  nil  onliiiation  iti  Amherst, 
nearly  fifty  wm:-  a  jo,  lo  mo  bigiiui  ^au^iacLion  of  iho 
greui  hody  of  our  |M'«j>le:  and,  ai  to  my  recol- 

lection, strong  drink  vn«  mnro  nr'nerallv  an<l  homiti- 
fully  dispensed  than  on  any  picviou-  »n  ;  noiiiei 

and  glasses  heing  set  on  tahles  in  front  of  many  farm- 
ort*  hnn«;es  n-^  nn  invitation  to  tliooe  who  j«i'^*i<^d  on  their 
way  lo  or  Ironi  the  installation  to  stop  and  drinK 
freely.     Wo  have  worse  liquor  now  than  we  had  then  ; 
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and  delirium  tremens,  apoplexy,  palsy,  <S:c.,  come 
sooner  and  oftener  to  those  who  use  it :  but  our  con- 
sumers of  strong  drink  are  a  class,  whereas  tliey  were 
then  the  whole  people.  The  pious  prohal)ly  drank 
more  discreetly  than  the  ungodly;  but  they  all  drank 
to  their  own  satisfaction,  and,  I  judge,  more  than  was 
consistent  witli  their  |)ersonal  good." 

Though  Mr.  Oroolcy  at  tliis  early  period  never 
s})oke  of  his  resolve  nuL  lu  drink  except  in  his 
father's  family,  yet  it  somehow  became  known  in  the 
neighborhood,  where  it  oxt-itod,  not  curiosity  oidy,  but 
opposition;  so  that,  on  une  occahion, —  the  time  of 
shee|>-washing,  —  he  was  told  to  drink  a  glass  of 
liquor,  and,  on  his  refusal,  was  held  l)y  two  youngsters 
older  and  stronger  than  he,  and  ii  was  turned  into  his 
mouth,  and  some  of  it  forced  down  his  throat.  Dut 
even  this  personal  assault  did  not  cure  hiiu  of  his 
singularity;  for  he  still  kept  his  resolution. 

Soon  after  his  removal  to  Poultney,  he  says  in  his 
"  Recollections,"  "  I  assisted  in  organizing  the  first 
temperance  society  ever  formed  in  that  town,  perhaps 
the  first  in  the  county.  It  inhibited  the  use  of  dis- 
tilled liquors  only  ;  so  that  I  believe  our  first  presi- 
dent died  of  intemperance  a  few  years  afterward.  I 
recollect  a  story  told  at  that  time  by  our  adversaries 
of  a  man  who  had  joined  the  temperance  society  just 
organized  in  a  neighboring  township,  and,  dying  soou 
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aftcTwanls,  had  l>een  subjected  to  an  autopsy,  which 
developed  a  cake  of  ice  weighing  several  pounds, 
whicli  liad  gradually  formed  and  increased  in  his 
stomach  as  a  result  of  his  fanatical  devotion  to  cold 
wator.  A  his  tint  most  of  oiir  facetious  critics  have 
iiiiuc  uiuu,  una  uu  uuiijp>y  uus  nccded  to  develop 
the  cause  of  their  departure  !  A  glance  at  each  fiery 
pruho^cis.  that  irradiated  oven  the  con'mcMits  of  the 
grave,  wois  sufficicuL. 

Mr.  Greeley  well  accounts  for  ihe  fact  that  all  our 
cities  are  far  hohind  the  countrv  towns  in  tcmttori'iecs 
habits  la  tiie  touowia;^  ian;^uage  hi  ius  *•  iveou)l»*c- 
tions  :  "  "  Total  ahstinence  has  never  yet  been  pop. Jar 
in  tills  iior  in  any  other  iToat  citv  :  and.  as  liquor 
grows  unfashionable  in  iho  cuuuLiy,  u  lcuus  lu  i)u- 
come  less  and  less  so.  A  great  city  derives  its  subsist- 
ence and  its  prod ts  from  ministration'^  therein,  not  only 
to  the  real  needs  of  the  burrounauig  cuunuy,  out  to  its 
baser  appetites,  its  vices,  as  well  ;  and,  as  the  country 
becomes  less  and  less  tolerant  of  immoral  indiil- 
gonces  and  vicious  auorruuons,  the  gains  of  cities  there- 
from, and  their  consequent  interest  therein,  must 
steadily  increase.  Time  was  when  the  young  man 
of  means  and  social  posiiion,  wiio  shunned  the  haunts 
of  the  gamester,  the  wiles  of  the  libertine,  and  never 
indulged  in  a  drunken  spree,  was  widely  sneered  at 
as  a  milksop,  or  deLesLed   as   a  calculating  hyix)crit6. 

10 
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Sheridan's  Joseph  SiiiTace  admirably  reflects  the  once 
po])iihar  appreciation  of  siicli  ahsurd,  fanatical  Puri- 
tanism ;  but  the  world  grows  wiser  and  (in  an  impor- 
tant sense)  better.  A  great  though  silent  change  is 
wrought  in  public  sentiment,  which  compels  tho 
vicious  to  conceal  indulgences  that  they  formerly 
j)araded,  and  maintain  an  exterior  decency  which 
would  once  have  exposed  them  to  ridicule.  Tiiou- 
sands,  who  formerly  gratified  their  baser  appetites 
without  disguise  or  shame,  now  feel  constrained,  not 
to  leave  undone,  l>ut  to  keep  unknown,  by  hieing  to 
some  great  city,  where  no  one's  deeds  or  ways  are 
observed  or  much  regarded  so  long  as  he  keeps  out 
of  tlie  hands  uf  the  police,  and  there  balance  a  year's 
compelled  liecurum  1-^  a  week's  unrestrained  debauch- 
cry.  Fifty  years  back,  a  jug  would  readily  be  filled 
with  uny  designated  liquur  at  aliuosL  any  country 
fcLore :  now  the  devotee  of  alcoholic  potation>  must 
usually  send  or  take  his  demijohii  to  the  most  con- 
venient city,  where  it  will  at  once  be  filled,  and  de- 
spatched to  its  impatient  and  thirsty  owner.  And  so, 
as  the  liquor-interest  grows  weaker  and  weaker  in  the 
country,  it  becomes  stronger  and  yet  stronger  in  the 
cities,  whose  politics  it  fashions,  whose  government  it 
governs,  by  virtue  of  its  inherent  strength  and  ar>- 
prehensive  activity;  and  thus  the  liquor-traffic  has 
greater  strength  and  vitality  in  our  city  to-day  than  it 
had  twenty  to  forty  years  ago." 
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Always  lie  has  been  thorough  on  temperance.  As 
lung  ago  as  1835  he  wrote  the  following,  which  looks 
very  strongly  towards  the  prohibitory  laws  of  1872  : 
*'  Were  we  callun  ujxju  to  indicate  simply  the  courbc 
which  tJioidd  be  pursued  for  the  eradication  of  this 
crying  evil,  our  compliance  would  be  a  far  easier 
matter.  We  would  say  unhesitauu-i^,  that  the  vend- 
ing of  alcohol,  or  of  liquors  of  which  alcohol  forms  a 
leading  component,  should  be  regulated  by  the  laws 
whick  govern  the  ^all;  of  other  insidious  yet  deadly 
poisons.  It  should  be  kept  for  sale  only  by  druu- 
and  dealt  out  in  small  ix)tioiis.  and  with  like  regard 
to  the  character  ana  osLcumuIc  parposo  of  the  appli- 
cant as  in  the  case  of  its  counterpart.  Hut  we  must 
uot  forget  that  we  aro  to  determine  simply  what  mag 
be  done  by  the  friends  of  Lcmpcrancc  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  noble  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
rather  than  what  the  more  ardcMit  of  them  (with 
whom  we  are  proud  lu  ruuii.  ouibcivcs;  would  desire 
to  see  accompli>hed.  Wo  are  to  look  at  things  as 
they  are;  and,  in  that  view,  all  attempts  to  interdict 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  our  hotels,  our 
country  stores,  and  our  steamboats,  in  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion,  must  be  hopelessly  futile. 
The  only  available  provision  bearing  on  this  branch 
of  the  traffic,  which  could  be  urged  with  the  least 
prospect  of  success,  is  tlie  imposition  of  a  real  license- 
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tax,  say  from  a  Imndrctl  to  ten  huiulred  dollars  per 
aniuiin,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  diminij^hini' 
the  evil  hy  rendering  less  frequent  and  less  universal 
the  temptations  which  lead  to  it ;  but  even  that,  we 
appreijcnd,  would  meet  with  strenuous  opposition 
from  so  largo  and  influential  a  iHjrtion  of  the  commu- 
nity as  to  render  its  adoption  and  efficiency  extreme- 
ly diMihtful." 

About  1831-2,  Sylvester  Graham  became  a  lecturer 
upon  his  peculiar  system.  IIo  had  been  educated  for  the 
ministry,  and  had  been  the  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  New  Jersey.  Many  called  him  Dr.  Grahuui ; 
but  it  is  believed  he  never  had  any  medical  degree.  lie 
had  considerable  mind,  |>ossebsed  a  fair  amount  of 
knowledge,  was  enthusiastic  upon  liis  hobby,  extremely 
egotistical,  and  verily  believed  that  Sylvester  Graham 
was  destined  to  change  the  habiLs  of  the  world  upon 
eatables  and  drinkables.  Wlien  he  had  written  out 
his  lectures,  and  published  them,  he  verily  expected 
they  would  become  a  text-book  in  all  our  colleges  and 
seminaries ;  but,  when  the  two  ponderous  volumes  fell 
"  still-born  "  from  the  press,  the  publisher  failed,  and 
Graham  died  of  disappointment  and  chagrin. 

His  system,  as  the  writer  remembers  it,  and  as  Mr. 
Greeley  has  stated  it,  was  this :  "  He  believed,  there- 
fore taught,  that  health  is  the  necessary  result  of  obe- 
dience, disease  of  disobedience,  to  physical  laws ;  tliat 
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all  stiintilants,  wlicthcr  alcoholic  or  narcotic,  aro  j)or- 
nicious,  and  sliould  be  r<  1,  save,  po         , ,  in  those 

rnrr*  ra*^f's  v\*lii>n'  niif»  T»ni<n!i  may  be  wisely  cniplo^T'ii 
loneuiianzo  oi  c\j»ci  iiii»>incr.  He  condemned  tea  auU 
cijlfec,  as  well  as  tol»acco,  opium,  and  alooh<jlic  pota- 
bles ;  cider  and  beer  equally  with  brandy  and  gin,  save 
that  the  |xjison  is  more  concentrated  in  the  latter. 
He  disapprovLMl  of  all  spices  and  condiments  save 
(grudgingly)  a  very  little  salt ;  and  ho  hold  that  moro 
suitable  and  wholesome  food  for  human  beings  than 
the  ilosli  of  animals  can  almost  always  bo  procured, 
and  should  b*^  TTcforp'd  TN**  bolting  of  meal,  to 
eoparate   u  r  from  iLs   liner  particles,  he  also 

reprobated  ;  teaching  that  the  ripo,  sound  l)erry  of 
wheat  or  ry«^.  '"^ing  ground  to  the  requisite  fineness, 
should  in  no  manner  be  sifted,  but  should  be  made 
into  loaves,  and  eaten  precisely  as  the  millstones  do- 
liver  it.  >^n.'h  15  ill  brief,  the  *  Graham  system,*  as 
I  heard  ii  expounded  in  successive  lectnres  by  its 
author,  and  fortified  by  evidence,  —  reasoning  which 
commanded  my  general  a^•"•M^ 

**■  A  boarding-house  was  soon  e^ubii^hed,  k>ased  on  its 
principles  ;  and  I  became  an  inmate  thereof,  as  well  as 
"f  'Others  afterward  founded  on  the  same  general 
iaoa>  ;  thouL'h  I  never  wholly  rejected  the  use  of  meat. 
Tea  I  never  cared  for;  and  1  n>ed  none  at  all  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  :  now  I  sometimes  take  it  in  moderation 
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when  Mack  and  very  good.  Coffee  had  for  years  been 
my  chief  luxury  ;  coffee  without  breakfast  being  far 
preferable,  to  my  taste,  *-^  breakfaj^t  without  coffee: 
but,  having  drank  a  strong  cup  of  it  one  evening  at  a 
festive  board,  I  woke  next  morning  to  find  my  hand 
trembling ;  and  1  at  onco  said,  *  No  more  coflbe/  and 
have  not  drank  it  since.  My  taste  gradually  changed 
thereafter,  so  that  I  soon  ceased  to  crave,  and  now 
tiioroughly  dislike,  the  beverage.  And  while  I  eat  meat, 
and  deem  it,  when  unspoiled  by  decay  or  bad  cookery, 
far  less  objectionable  than  hot  bread,  rancid  butter, 
decayed  fruits,  wilted  vegetables,  and  too  many  other 
contributions  to  our  ordinary  diet,  I  profoundly  l)elievc 
that  thore  is  better  food  obtainalde  by  the  great  body 
of  uiaiiKiu'i  than  the  butcher  and  the  fisherman  do  or 
can  supply  ;  and  that  a  diet  made  up  of  sound  grain 
(ground,  but  unlx)lted),  ripe,  undecayed  fruits,  and  a 
variety  of  fresh,  wholesome  vegetables,  with  milk,  but- 
ter, and  cheese,  and  a  very  little  of  spices  or  condi- 
ments, will  enable  our  grandchildren  to  live  in  the 
average  far  longer,  and  fall  far  less  frequently  into 
the  hands  of  the  doctors,  than  we  do.*' 

Mr.  Greeley  continues  as  follows :  — 

*'  My  wife,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  at  the  Gra- 
ham House,  and  who  was  long  a  more  faithful,  con- 
sistent disciple  of  Graham  than  I  was,  in  our  years  of 
extreme  poverty  kept  her  house  in  strict  accordance 
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witli  fior  convictions,  never  even  deigning  an  expla- 
nation to  her  rrien<ls  and  relatives  wlio  from  lime  to 
tiin«»  vivjied  and  tem|wrarily  sojourned  with  us  ;  and, 
.4-  ^M'l.iviiess  usually  repressed  complaint  or  inquiry 
•>n  their  part,  their  first  experiences  of  a  regimen 
which   .  «1  with  all  they  d.?eme«l  most  a[>petizing 

could  hardly  l>e  observed  without  a  smile.  Usually  a 
day,  or  at  most  two,  of  U^ans  and  |K)tatoes,  boiled  rice, 
puddings,  hread  and  butter,  with  no  eoudiment  but 
salt,  aud  ucver  a  pickle,  wa>  .i.i   i.*-  ' '  ••^■^ 

bidding  her  a  kind  adieu,  each  in  turn  departed  U» 
seek  elsewhere  a  more 

"*  But  what  peculiar  elTectd  ...  ^-.la-iv  ii<l 

you  e.\  -?*  some  will  naturuily  ask.     1   au>wer 

generally,  ^  Much  the  same  as  a  rum-drinker  n<' 
after  a  brief  return  to  water-drinkii>g  vj^»u-o'-ly.  I 
first  felt  a  quite  |>ereeptible  sinking  of  animal  sj)ii 
a  partial  relaxation  or  depression  of  natural  energii'>. 
It  seemed  as  though  1  could  not  liu  ^u  luuch,  jump  so 
high,  nor  run  so  fast,  as  when  I  ai-  m  at.  Alter  ix 
time,  this  lowering  of  the  tone  of  the  pb;  1  sv^t'Mu 
passed  away,  or  became  im|)erceptible :  on  luu  uUi  r 
hand,  I  had  no  f«  of  repletion  or  over-fulness:   1 

had  no  hea  .  .  -,  and  >.  .n.  ly  an  ache  of  any  sort  ; 
my  health  was  stubbornly  good  ;  and  any  cut  or  other 
flesh-wound  healed  more  easily  and  rapidly  than  for- 
merly.    Olher  things  being  eijual,  I  judge  that  a  strict 
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vegetarian  will  live  ten  years  longer  tlian  an  liahitmil 
flesh-eater,  while  sutTcring,  in  the  average,  less  than 
half  so  much  from  sickness  as  the  carnivorous  must. 
The  simple  fact  that  animals  are  often  diseased  when 
killed  for  food,  and  that  the  flesh  of  those  home  in 
crowded  cars  from  far  inland,  to  be  tlaughlered  for 
the  sustenance  of  sea-board  cities,  is  almost  alwavs 
and  inevital»ly  feverish  and  unwholesome,  ought  to  1)C 
conclusive. 

"  On  the  whole,  1  am  convinced  by  the  observation 
and  experience  of  a  third  of  a  century  that  all  public 
danger  lies  in  the  direction  opjwsite  to  that  of  vege- 
tarianism ;  that  a  thousand  fresh  Grahams  let  loose 
each  year  upon  the  public  will  not  prevent  the  con- 
8um])tion,  in  the  average,  of  far  too  much  and  tuo 
liighly-scasoned  animal  food;  while  all  Goughs  and 
Neal  Dows  that  ever  were  or  can  be  scared  uj)  will 
not  deter  tlio  body  politic  from  pouring  down  its 
throat  a  great  deal  more  fire-water  than  is  good  for  it. 
And,  while  I  look  with  interest  on  all  attempts  to 
substitute  American  wines  and  malt  liquors  for  the 
more  concentrated  and  maddening  decoctions  of  the 
still,  I  have  noted  no  such  {xjrmanent  triumphs  in 
the  thousand  past  attempts  to  cast  out  big  devils  by 
the  incantations  of  little  ones  as  would  give  me  rea- 
son to  put  faith  in  the  principle,  or  augur  success  for 
this  latest  experiment." 
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No  one  can  accuse  liorace  Orccley  of  ever  liav- 
lug  been  iiiteinjKjrate  citlier  in  eating  or  drinking. 
Wn(iM  \\*'  not  ill  this  respect  make  a  model  pr--'- 
tJcnl  r  Cannot  all  the  teinpt'i-anoo  |>eople,  even  liio 
nl<)^l  radical  of  theiu,  vote  for  him  with  a  good 
science,  if  their  desire  f-"*  M*-*  ti-iumpli  of  this  cause 
is  paramount  to  that  ol  party    |»olit  T!i   -     are 

important  questions  for  them  to  ans^^  ))olls, 

—  answer,  not  hy  words,  by  s{>eeches,  and  newspa|>er 
articles,  but  by  deeds;  for  here  they  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  ma:.  love  to  the  cause  they  a<.  lo 
by  casting  th<'''-  v..».-  for  a  man  who  for  a  lifetime 
lias  L*s)K3U8ed  tticu'  cuu^e.  Wo  shall  5oe  how  much 
they  really  love  :  J  CAuae. 


CnAlTER   VIII. 

MR.    GRKfXKY    AND    "THK   TRIBUNE." 

Mr.  Gire'.ey  hinl  tried  his  Fortune  with  Several  .louniaU.  — He  starts  •*  The 
Tribune  "  Alone.  —  Takes  a  Partner.  —  Tlicir  Ailapte<lness  to  f>ach  Other. 
—  "The  Tribune"  a  Success.  — "Fanny  Fern's  "  Adventure  to  get  a 
Copy.  —  ••  The  Tribune  "  a  Whig  Paper.  —  It  attacks  the  New- York  City 
Government;  aNo  the  Theatre-Goers.  —  Is  pounced  upon  by  the  Othe» 
Papers.  —  Mr.  Greeley  justifies  his  Course  towards  John  Tyler.  —  He  tells 
what  he  wanted  "  Tlie  Tribune  *'  to  bo  from  Uie  fin»L  —  How  Candi- 
dates for  Public  Favor  are  used. 

MR.  (iRKKLKY  liatl  now  trif^d  his  fortune  in 
various  parlner>hips  and  pap-.i:^,  and  in  1841, 
the  time  wlien  ho  |)rojected  and  started  **  The  Tril>- 
une,"  was  al)out  even  with  the  world.  Ho  had  been 
honest,  paid  all  his  debts,  and  maintained  a  good 
character  for  uprightness  and  integrity.  Upon  these 
he  started  the  paper.  It  was  to  be  Whig,  and  cheap: 
these  were  to  be  its  characteristics.  Though  there 
were  then  many  papers  in  New  York,  yet  there  was 
none  of  this  peculiar  kind.  There  were  Whig 
papers,  like  ''  The  Courier  and  Enquirer"  and  *'  The 
Commercial  Advertiser ;  "  but  they  were   ten   dollars 
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a  year.  There  were  also  cheap  papers,  —  "The  Sig- 
nal," ^'  Tatler,''  "  Star,"  and  ''  Sun  ; ''  but  no  one  o^ 
tlieni  was  decidedly  Wliig. 

In  some  rcsi>ccts,  events  were  unpropilious.  Harri- 
son had  just  died,  and  gloom  seemed  to  overcast  tho 
triumph  of  his  election,  as  it  begin  to  Ik;  whis|)erod 
that  tlie  parly  had  got  more  than  it  bargained  for  by 
taking 

** Tippecanoe  and  T)lcr  too." 

But  April  10,  1841,  '*  Tho  Tribune"  mode  its  appear- 
ance, '*  price  one  cent;  ITiraro  Greeley  e<litor  and 
proprietor."  It  was  head  'l  with  the  dying  words  of 
Harrison  :  ''  I  Dt:siRK  you  to    understand   thr   truk 

PRLNCIPLF>i    OF    THK    GOVKRNMKNT.       I     WlSIi    TIIKM    CAU- 
KIKD   OUT.       1    ASK    NOTHING    MORK." 

Mr.  Greeley  spent  the  whole  night  m  watching  the 
coming-forth  of  the  first  number  of  '*  The  Tribune." 
It  was  an  unpropitious  morning;  and  )»ome  tim«»  after- 
wards Mr.  Greeley  wiulc  of  it.  *' The  Icaaa  >ky, 
iho  unseasonal>le  wintriness,  the  general  ghxjm,  of 
that  stormy  day  which  witnes-^od  the  irrand  tliough 
mournful  pageant  whereby  oui  ca^  cummjiujiaLed 
the  blighting  of  a  nation's  hopes  in  the  most  untimely 
death  of  Prcsidout  II  irrison,  were  not  inaptly  minia- 
tured in  my  uwn  piu.-pects  and  fortunes.  Having 
devol/d   the  seven   preceding  years   almost  wholly  to 
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the  establisliincnt  of  a  weekly  compend  of  literature 
and  intelligence  (•  The  New-Yorker '),  wherefroiu, 
tliough  widely  circulated  and  warmly  praii^ed,  I  had 
received  no  other  return  than  tiie  experience  and 
wider  acquaintance  thence  accruing,  I  entered  upvui 
my  novel  and  most  precarious  enterprise,  most  slen- 
derly with  the  external  means  of  commanding  sub- 
sistence and  success  in  its  prosecution.  With  no 
partner  or  business-associate,  with  inconsiderable  pe- 
cuniary resources,  and  only  a  promise  from  political 
friends  of  aid  to  the  extent  of  two  thousand  dollars, 
of  which  but  one-half  was  ever  realized  (and  that 
long  since  repaid ;  but  the  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
far-from- weal  thy  friend  who  made  the  loan  is  none  the 
less  fresh  and  ardent),  I  undertook  the  enterprise  — 
at  all  times  and  under  any  circumstances  hazardous 
—  of  adding  one  more  to  the  already  amply-extensive 
list  of  daily  newspapers  issued  in  this  emporium, 
where  the  current  expenses  of  such  papers,  already 
appalling,  were  soon  to  be  doubled  by  rivalry,  by  stim- 
ulated competition,  by  the  progress  of  business,  the 
complications  of  interests,  and  especially  by  the  gen- 
eral dififusion  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  where  at 
least  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  attempts  to  estal> 
lisli  a  new  daily  have  proved  disastrous  failures. 
Manifestly  the  prospects  of  succesc  in  this  case  were 
far  from  flattering." 
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In  one  of  the  nuiubers  of  "The  Log-Cabin,"  pul>- 
lished  the  3d  of  April,  ju.>t  after  the  death  of  Harri- 
boii,  the  following  notice  appeared  :  — 

"*  New- York  Tuibunk.' 

"  On  Saturday,  the  tentli  day  of  April  instant,  the  sul>- 
Bcriber  will  publi>h  the  first  number  of  a  new  morning 
journal  of  politics,  literature,  and  general  intelligence. 

'' '  The  Tril)une,' as  its  name  imports,  will  labor  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  to  promote 
their  moral,  social,  and  political  well-being.  The  im- 
moral and  degrading  police-reports, advertisements,  and 
other  matter  which  have  been  allowed  to  disgrace  the 
columns  of  our  leading  penny-pa|)ers,  will  be  carefully 
excluded  from  this,  and  no  exertion  spared  to  reader 
it  worthy  of  the  hearty  approval  of  the  virtuous  and 
refined,  and  a  welcome  visitant  at  the  family  fireside. 

"  Earnestly  believing  that  the  political  revolution 
which  has  called  William  Henry  Harrison  to  the 
chief  magistracy  of  the  nation  wa^  a  triumph  of 
right,  reason,  and  public  good,  over  error  and  sinis- 
ter ambition,  'The  Tribune'  will  give  to  the  new 
administration  a  frank  and  cordial.  l>Mt  manly  and 
independent  support,  judging  it  always  by  its  acts, 
and  commending  those  only  so  far  as  ihey  shall  eeem 
calculated   to  subserve   the   great  end   of  all  govern- 

mont,  —  tlio  welfare  of  the  j)eople. 

II 
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" '  The  Tribune '  will  be  published  every  moruinf; 
on  a  fair,  royal  sheet, — size  of  '  Tlie  Log-Cabin  '  and 
'  Evenin*^  Signal,'  — and  transmitted  to  its  city  sul)- 
seribers  at  the  low  price  of  one  cetU  per  copy.  Mail 
subscribei*s,  four  dollars  per  annum.  It  will  contain 
the  news  by  the  morning's  Southern  mail,  which  is 
contained  in  no  other  penny-paper.  Subscriptions 
are  rcsjxjctfully  solicited  by 

'*  LIouACE  Grekley,  30  Ann  Street." 

**  The  Tribune"  from  its  commencement  was  a 
success,  though  several  attempts  were  made  to  crush 
it.  Many  who  had  taken  other  papers  stopped  them, 
and  took  the  new  paper.  One  of  our  authoresses 
gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  her  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  get  one:  — 

!•  the  Editor  "f  •'  TJie  New-Wrrk  Tribune^ 

Sir,  —  Not  long  since,  1  read  in  your  paper  an 
article  headed  "  The  Man  who  never  took  a  News- 
pa  |>cr."  In  contrast  to  this,  I  would  relate  to  you  a 
little  incident  which  came  under  my  own  observation. 

Having  been  disappointed  the  other  morning  in 
receiving  that  part  of  my  breakfast  contained  in  *'  Tiie 
New- York  Tril)une,"  I  despatched  a  messenger  to  see 
what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  satisfaction.  After 
half  an  hour's  diligent  search,  he   returned,  much  to 
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my  chagrin,  cmpty-lianded.  RLcnllectiug  an  old 
copy  set  nic  at  school  after  this  wise,  **  If  you  \saiiL 
a  thing  done,  do  it  yourself/*  I  seized  my  honnct, 
and  sallied  fortli.  Not  far  from  my  domicile  U|»j>ears 
each  morniii;^  »ilii  ilie  rising  sun  an  old  huckster- 
man,  wh<»c  st«H!k  in  trade  consists  of  two  empty 
barrels,  acros>  which  is  tlirowu  a  pro  (fm  counter  in 
the  shape  of  a  plank  ,.iiji  ui  |i'_a-uui2,  su^.  clicks 
of   p<»p|Kjrmint-candy,    liail    a  !or*-looking 

poara  and  apple^^.  '  -  of  thu  dail.  ...  ,  and  an 
old  stubby  brooiu,  »»iil»  which  liic  owner  carefully 
brushes  up  the  nut-shells  dropped  l»y  graceless  ur- 
chins to  the  endangeriiMMit  <»f  his  ^idcw:llk  lea^. 

'•  llavo  you  this  niumm-  '  Trihumj  '  ?*'  said  I, 
looking  as  amiable  as  1  know  how. 

**  Xo,  m<raw,"  was  the  <;  d  reply. 

"  Wliy,  ye>,  )uu  h^sl.  I,  laying  ui)  hand  on 

the  desired  number. 

*'  Well,  you  can't  have  that,  ma'am,"  said  the  dis- 
concerted  peamiL-uierchuui .  '*  for  I   haven't   read  it 


.• '» 


"  ril  give  you  tMree  cents  for  it,"  said  I. 

(A  shake  of  the  head.) 

"Four  cents?" 

(Another  shake.) 

"  Sixpence  ?  "  (I  was  getting  excited.) 

"  It's  no  use,  ma'am,"  said  the  persistent  old  fellow. 
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'•'  It's  tlie  only  niiinbcr  I  could  get ;  and  I  toll  you 
tlj:it  nobody  shall  liave  that  *  Tribune'  till  I  have 
read  it  myself.** 

Vuu  aiiould  have  seen,  Mr.  Editor,  the  shapeless 
hat,  the  mosaic  coat,  the  tattered  vest,  and  the  cxtraor- 
d'lnary  pair  of  trousers,  that  were  educated  up  to 
that  '' Tribune.        U  was  a  picture.        FanNY  Fern. 

Fi«rht  \riis  tin3  word  with  '*  Th<'  Tril>uno  "  when  it 
was  uppoMti  ;  and  ulliurs  uuLbjdu  tuuk.  up  the  cudgcl 
when  the  other  jiapers  attacked  it.  Its  success  was 
great.  But  one  thing  sooinnd  nerossary  to  its  ultimate 
triumph.  Mr.  Greeley  mu.^L  liave  a  partner  ;  and  he 
found  one;  for  on  Saturday,  July  81,  he  made  the 
following  announcement:  '' Tlie  uudersigned  has  great 
pleasure  in  announcing  to  his  friends  and  the  [)ul»lic 
that  he  has  formed  a  copartnership  with  Thomas 
McElrath  ;  and  *  The  Tribune  '  will  hereafter  he  pul>- 
lished  by  himself  and  Mr.  McElrath  under  tho 
firm  of  Greeley  and  McElrath.  Tlie  principal  edi- 
torial charge  of  tho  paper  will  still  ro«:t  with  the 
subscriber  ;  while  the  entire  business-management  of 
the  concern  hencefortli  devolves  upon  his  partner. 
This  arrangement,  while  it  relieves  the  undersigned 
from  a  large  portion  of  the  labors  and  cares  which 
have  pressed  heavily  upon  liim  for  the  last  f(jur 
months,  assures  to   the  paper  efficiency  and   strength 
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ill  a  department  where  tliey  have  Iiitlierto  Ito^n 
needed  ;  and  I  eaiinot  be  mistaken  in  tlie  t^u^L  iitui 
the  ac  i\\  to  its   conduct  of  a  genlleiuan  who   lias 

twice  be«''!  'I'Miored  with  tlieir  suffrages  for  an  impor- 
lujit  htaiiuu  will  streni^thon  'The  Trihune  *  in  the 
confidence  ajid  atFections  of  the  Whigs   of  New  York. 

''  Resj>ortfiilIr  ''  ffnturr    OriKKLEY. 

"JULT  31." 

'*  The  undersiu^ned,  in  connecting  liimself  with  tlio 
conduct  of  a  inihlic  journal,  invokes  a  continuance  of 
tliat  coui  u-.s)  and  good  fooliug  whicli  liavu  uccn  ex- 
tended to  hini  hy  liis  ffUow-r  «<.  Having  lier 
fore  roceiviMi  cvitlcnco  of  kindh  iiid  rcL'ard  fnuu 
the  conductors  oi  me  Whig  press  ol  tins  city,  ana  re- 
joicing in  the  friendship  of  most  of  them,  it  will  bo 
his  :iitu  iti  his  new  vocation  to  iuslifv  that  kiiuhiess, 
and  bLrcu^iuca  ami  iiic.  .iiciiusui{)^.  Ilis 
hearty  concurrence  in  tiie  principles,  political  and 
moral,  on  which  *  The  Tribune '  has  thus  far  ))eeu 
conducted,  lias  Ijclmi  a  principal  lucilcincnL  to  liic  con- 
nection here  announced  ;  and  the  statement  of  this 
fact  will  precludo  tho  necj^ssitv  of  anv  sr)r*cial  (h^clara- 
li^n  of  opinions.  \S  iin  grauuide  for  pa^t  iavurs,  and 
an  anxious  desire  to  merit  a  continuance  of  regard, 
ho  r«Mn:iin<? 

'*  The  public's  humble  servant, 

"  TuoMAS  Mc  Elratu." 
ii» 
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*' The  Tribune'*  had  now  precisely  what  it  needed 
to  put  it  on  a  firm  basis, —  Horace  Greeley  for  tlie 
editor,  and  Tlioniiis  McKlrath  for  managing  the  busi- 
ness-department. By  this  time,  everybody  knew  what 
Mr.  Greeley  was  as  editor;  for  he  had  abundantly 
bhown  what  he  could  d»)  in  ^*  The  New-Yorker,"  **  Tl»e 
Jeffersonian,"  "Tho  I^^gCabin/'  &c.  His  friends 
knew  liis  ability  to  defend  them  and  the  principles  he 
espousi^d.  Hi^  ontMni<"<  of  rival  news|)apers  had  felt 
nis  6//<;  when  Lncyaiu\e  imu  lj  show  his  teeth,  and 
his  political  op|K)sers  had  learned  to  be  shy  of  him. 

McElrath  was  a  di!Tt»ront  kind  of  a  man.  He  was 
the  perfection  ot  a  uiM:ipunatiau  ,  a  first-rate  calcu- 
lator, wlio  knew  how  to  save  the  |Mninics:  hence  Mr. 
Partnii.  ill  Ills  Life  of  Mr.  Greeley,  well  said,  *'  Roll 
Horace  Greeley  and  Tiionjus  McElrath  into  one,  and 
the  result  would  be  a  very  re  ible  a[>pro.\imation 

to  a  |>erfect  man."  Th 'v  wcic  well  matched  in 
partnership.  Damon  an<l  Pythias  were  not  more 
firm  friends,  and  they  worked  in  perfect  harmony. 

When  "The  New-Yorker"  had  existed  seven 
years,  and  "  The  Log-Cabin  "  one  year  and  a  half, 
thev  were  both  merged  in  "  The  Weeklv  Tribune." 
No  hive  of  bees  was  ever  more  industrious  than  the 
editor  and  manager  of  ''  The  Tribune  "  now  were. 
The  pQper  teemed  with  all  the  news  of  the  day.  It 
was  freighted  with  every  thing  that   made  its  appear- 
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anco  ill  tho  literary  world.  Carlyle,  Cousin,  Thomas 
Moore,  Millerism,  and    many  '  atod    legal    trials, 

were  oil  the  docket  in  those  days  ;  and  they  were  all 
thoroughly  handlcu  m  '*  The  Tribuin.-.  The  corrupt 
city  government  was  attacked,  and  set  in  it^  true  lii^ht, 
OS  it  has  been  more  rec«'ntly :  and  the  theatre  came  iu 
under  the  follov^mg  laixuug  .  "Th**  whole  moral 
atnlo^phere  of  the  theatre,  tm  it  actually  exi>ts  among 
us,  is,  ill  our  judgm«'nt,  Mnwh«»l'*>otno  :  and  llitTefore, 
while  wo  do  not  piup.'.-u   Lu  nvm  lU  f>.   no 

alliance  with  it,  and  cannot  conM:iontiously  ui  -  <>ur 
readers  to  visit  it.  a«<  wotiM  h<»  i'xiHM*itMl  if  we  were  to 
solicit  and  profit  U)  \        xjiiisiii-  patxun 

This  frank  and  open  rebuke  cau.scd  an  ounioak  and 
burbt  of  abu^e  fi"om  liio  uihvT  r>:irMT>.  which  tlic  con- 
ductors of  **  The  Triuuuc  uoic  Hiui  great  cuiiuncj^. 
Of  course,  all  who  advertised  for  what  *'  The  Tribune  " 
called  "contraband"  united  in  an  avalanche  of  abuse 
upon  liic  paper  wiiicn  conticiuncd  liiciii. 

Having  been  condemned  for  its  course  in  justifying 
Daniel  Webster  for  continuiiiL'  in  the  cabinet  of  Jolui 
Tyler  after  all  his  colleagues  naa  icMgned.  luc  Tno- 
uno  **  justified  its  course  u|>on  the  ground  that  Web- 
ster could  best  bring  to  a  happy  close  the  Ashbarton 
Treaty,  then  pending. 

Again  :  Mr.  Greeley  was  condemned  for  his  course  iu 
the  Tyler  controversy;  u|>on  which,  in  1^4'>,  lie  wrote 
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as  foUuwiJ :  "In  December,  1841,  I  visited  Washing- 
ton upon  assurances  that  John  Tyler  and  his  advisers 
were  disposed  to  return  to  the  Whig  party,  and  that  I 
could  be  of  service  in  bringing  about  a  complete  recon- 
ciliation l)etwecn  the  administration  and  the  Whigs  in 
Congress  and  in  tlie  country.  I  never  proposed  to 
*  connect  myself  with  the  cause  of  the  administration  * 
but  upon  tlie  understanding  that  it  should  be  heartily 
and  faithfully  a  Whig  administration.  Finally,  I  de- 
clined utterly  and  absolutely  to  *  connect  myself  with 
the  cause  of  the  administration  *  the  moment  I  became 
satisfied,  as  I  did  during  that  visit,  that  the  chief  of 
the  governmcut  did  not  desire  a  reconciliation,  upon 
the  basis  of  sustaining  Whig  principles  and  Whig  meas- 
ures, with  the  party  he  had  so  deeply  wronged,  but 
was  treacherously  coquetting  with  Locofocoism,  and 
fooled  with  the  idea  of  a  re-election." 

Mr.  Greeley's  own  account  of  what  he  from  the  first 
designed  *' The  Tribune"  should  be  is  given  in  his 
*'  Rccollectioiis,"  as  follows :  "  My  leading  idea  was 
the  establishment  of  a  journal  removed  alike  from  ser- 
vile partisanship  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  gagged, 
mincing  neutrality  on  the  other. 

"  Party-spirit  is  so  fierce  and  intolerant  in  this  coun- 
try, that  the  editor  of  a  non-partisan  sheet  is  restrained 
from  saying  what  he  thinks  and  feels  on  the  most  vital, 
imminent  topics ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Demo 
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cratic,  Whig,  or  Republican  journal  is  generally  ex- 
pected to  praise  or  blame,  like  or  dislike,  eulogize  or 
condemn,  in  precise  accordance   with  tlie  views  and 
interest  of  its   party.     I   l>elieved  there  was  a   happy 
medium   Ixjtween   these  extremes,  —  a    position   from 
which  a  journalist  might  openly  and  heartily  advocate 
the  principles  and  commend  the  measures  of  that  party 
U)  which  his  convictions  allied  liiin,  yet  frankly  dissent 
from  its  course  on  a  particului  question,  and  even  tle- 
nounco  its  candidates  if  they  were  shown  to  l>e  deficient 
in  capacity  or  (far  wo!*se>  in  int^'LTity.     I   felt  that  a 
journal  thus  loyal  Lu  112  j^uiumi^  ^.uu^iciiuu.-,  jci  leady 
to  exp4jse   and   condemn   unworthy   conduct  or   inci- 
dental error  on  the  part  of  men  attached  to  its  party 
must  Imj  far  more  effective,  even  pai  i;  » i?c,  luau  thougl 
it  might  always  bo  counted  on  to  applaud  or  repro^ 
bate,  ble>s  or  curse,  as  the  party's  prejudices  or  immo 
diate  interest  miglit  seem  to  prescrih  .      Iv-pecially  I)} 
the  \Vliii:">  —  who  were  rather  the  loo>ely  a-  ited 

mainly  undisciplined  op{>onents  of  a  great  party,  than 
in  the  stricter  sense,  a  party  themselves  —  did  I  fee\ 
that  such  a  journal  was  consciously  needed,  and  would 
Ik3  fairly  sustained.  1  had  been  a  pretty  constant  and 
copious  cuiiLiibutor  (generally  unpaid)  to  nearly  or 
tjuite  every  cheap  Whig  journal  that  had,  from  time  tc 
time,  been  started  in  our  city, —  most  of  them  to  fail 
after  a  very  brief  and  not  particularly  bright  career 
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But  one,  'The  New-York  Whig,'  whicli  was,  through- 
out most  of  its  existence,  under  the  dignified  and  con- 
scientious direction  of  Jacob  B.  Moore,  formerly  of 
'  The  New-IIampshire  Journal,'  had  been  continued 
through  two  or  three  years.  My  familiarity  with  its 
liistory  and  management  gave  me  confidence  that  the 
right  sort  of  a  cheap  Whig  journal  would  be  enabled  to 
thrive.  I  liad  l»een  ten  years  in  New  York  ;  was  thirty 
years  old  ;  in  full  health  and  vigor;  and  worth,  I  })rc- 
sumc,  al>out  two  thousand  dollars,  half  of  it  in  printing- 
materials.  *  The  JefTersunian,'  and,  still  more,  '  The 
Log-Cabin,'  had  made  me  favorably  known  to  many 
thousands  of  those  who  were  most  likely  to  take  such 
a  pajKjr  as  1  proposed  to  make  '  The  Tril)unc  ; '  while 
'  The  New-Yorker'  had  given  me  some  liteiary  stand- 
ing, and  the  reputation  of  a  useful  and  well-informed 
compiler  of  election-returns.  In  short,  I  was  in  a 
Initler  position  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a 
daily  newspaper  than  the  great  ma?s  of  those  who  try 
it  and  fail,  as  most  who  make  the  venture  do  and  must. 
I  presume  the  new  journals  (in  English)  since  started 
in  this  city  number  not  less  than  a  hundred,  whereof 
barely  two  —  'The  Times'  and  'The  World'  —  can 
be  fairly  said  to  he  still  living ;  and  'The  World  '  is  a 
mausoleum  wherein  the  remains  of  'The  Evening 
Star,'  'The  American,'  and  'The  Courier  and  En- 
quirer,' lie  inurned,  these  having  long  ago  swallowed 
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sundry  of  tlicir  prctleccssors.  Yet  several  of  tlioso 
wliich  li:ive  meantime  lived  their  little  hour  and  parsed 
away  were  conducted  by  men  of  decided  ability  and 
ripe  expcrjciicc,  and  were  backed  by  a  pecuniary  capji- 
tal  at  least  twenty  times  greater  than  tlie  fearfully 
inadcqnate  sum  whereon  I  started  *  The  Tribune.'** 

Many  ui  l1i(j>u  wbu  have  0(jcn  uwiicr.>  ur  were  cn- 
j^a^^rd  ujKju  "The  Tribune"  have  passed  away: 
nevertheless  the  jiapcr  still  lives  and  pros|>er^  Mr. 
Greeley  say.-.  My  cuiiuhl  t-ipcjibcs  for  the  firbL  week 
were  about  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  my 
receipts  ninety-two  dollars:  and,  though  the  outgoes 
steadily  incrtu^Ld,  the  income  increased  in  a  still 
larLK.T  ratio,  till  it  nearly  balanceti  the  former.*' 

It  required  both  faith  and  persevt^ranco  to  (ro  for- 
ward with  bU(ju  u  wuiK  ,  and  Floracc  lircclcy  ]>ossessod 
both.  The  expenditure  for  carrying  on  this  paper  has 
been  vast ;  but  the  income  has  been  enormous.  It  is 
no  doubt  destined  to  live  ami  llourisli  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  Mr.  Greeley  must  look  upon  this  work  of 
his  hands,  and  plan  of  his  intellect, —  this  singular 
success,  —  with  much  complacency.  IIo  says  in  his 
*'  Recollections,"  '*  Fame  is  a  vapor,  iK)pularity  an 
accident ;  riches  take  wings ;  no  man  can  see  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth  ;  while  those  who  cheer  to-day 
will  often  curse  to-morrow,"  —  all  of  which  he  has  a 
fair  opj)ortunity  of  knowing  and  feeling  in  his  own  per- 
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son,  now  that  lie  is  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  for,  \i'  he  escapes  cen- 
sure, he  will  he  the  fir^t  candidate  for  this  high  office 
who  ever  has. 


CnAPTKR    IX. 

"  TFIE   TRIHI'SF/*    CONTINOED. 

**  The  TriboM  "  cluuifsd  to  a  T«r».Cent  Pap«r.  —  A  Mob  in  N«w  Tork.  ~ 
Mr.  Greeley's  Kir^t  Vwit  to  WMhinj^ton.  —  Hi*  Utter  finom  Mouit  V«r> 
non.  —  Kroni  Karato}^.  —  M«r;»ret  Fuller  uid  Mr.  GrMlej.  —  Mr.  Gre»> 
l«3r*i  Opinion  of  Juhn  Trier.  —  Burning  of  **  The  Tribune  "  Boflding.  — 
Mr.  Greeley's  Description  of  It  afterwanls. 

ri^UOUGH  this  puiKT  wui  btartcd  as  a  penny  paper, 
-*-  yet,  when  the  second  volume  was  conimenced, 
the  price  was  raised  to  two  cents.  Now  York,  then 
(1842)  as  since,  was  of  a  riotous  disposition  ;  and,  on 
the  day  of  the  spring  elections,  certain  fighting-men 
of  the  sixth  ward  indulged  in  their  pugilistic  game, 
and  became  rioters.  "The  Tribune"  came  out  with 
the  following  rebuke  among  others:  **  It  ap[xjars  that 
some  of  the  *Spartan  band,'  headed  by  Michael  Walsh, 
after  a  fight  in  the  fourth  district  of  the  sixth  ward, 
paraded  up  Centre  Street,'  ite  the  hulls  of  jus- 

tice, to  the  neighborhood  of  the  jkjU  of  the  third  dis- 
trict, where,  after  marching  and  counter-marching,  the 
leader  Walsh  rocoinmenced   the  work   of  violence  by 
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knocking  down  an  iinolTcnding  individual  who  was 
following  near  him.  Tins  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
attack  of  this  band  upon  the  Irish  population,  who 
were  knocked  down  in  every  direction  initil  the  street 
was  literally  strewed  with  their  prostrate  bodies. 
After  this  demonstration  of  Spartan  valor  the  ]ri>li 
lied,  and  the  band  moved  on  to  anotlior  poll  \n  re- 
enact  their  deeds  of  violence.  In  the  interim  the 
Irish  proceeded  to  rally  their  forces,  and,  armed 
with  sticks  of  cord-wood  and  clul>s,  paraded  through 
Centre  Street  about  three  hundred  strong,  attacking 
indiscriminately,  and  knocking  down  nearly  all  who 
came  in  their  way  ;  some  of  their  victims,  bruised  and 
bloody,  having  to  Ikj  carried  into  the  j)ol ice-office  ami 
tlio  prison  to  protect  them  from  being  murdered.  A 
portion  of  the  Irish  then  disjKirscd  ;  while  another 
portion  proceeded  to  a  house  in  Orange  Street,  wnicn 
they  attacked,  and  riddled  from  top  to  bottom.  Re- 
uniting their  scattered  forces,  the  Irish  bands  again, 
with  increased  numbers,  marched  up  Centre  Street, 
driving  all  before  them:  and,  when  near  the  halls  of 
justice,  the  cry  was  raised,  '  Americans,  stand  firm  ! ' 
when  a  body  of  nearly  a  thousand  voters  surrounded 
the  Irish  bands,  knocked  tliem  down,  and  beat  them 
without  mercy  ;  while  some  of  the  fallen  Irish  were 
with  difTiculty  rescued  from  the  violence  that  would 
liavc  destroyed  them  had   they  not  been  hurried   into 
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the  police-office  and  prison  as  a  place  of  refuge.  In 
this  encounter,  or  the  one  that  preceded  it,  a  man 
named  Ford,  said  to  he  one  of  the  Spartans,  was 
carried  into  the  police-office  beaten  almost  to  death, 
and  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  hospital." 

Immediately  after  this  aj)peared,  two  stout  men 
made  their  ingress  into  the  office  of  '*  The  Tribune," 
and  declared  tliat  this  acc*)unt  of  the  riot  was  incor- 
rect and  unjust,  and  they  expectetl  to  see  it  corrected 
in  the  next  issuo  ^'f  thr«  paprr :  liut,  as  that  was  not 
done,  a  second  vibii  was  mauo  lo  ihe  office  by  the  two 
fighting  gentlemen.  Bitter  words  were  uttered,  and 
hharp  thrcnt<  wore  madf»,  thnt.  unless  a  recantation 
were  made  in  the  next  i»ii'  i,  thoy  would  **  smash  the 
office.*'  The  next  pajwr  gave  a  full  history  of  the 
afTair,  and  condemned  tho  riotnrx  in  nfimi*itakablo 
terms.  The  **  Bloody  Sixth"  were  m  a  rage  ;  and  tho 
operators  of  ''  The  Tribune  "  put  themselves  in  an  at- 
titude of  defence.  One  of  the  conductors  of  the  pa- 
per, being  a  member  of  the  City  Guard,  obtained  tho 
muskets  of  that  body,  and  had  them  conveyed  to  tho 
*'  Tribune  "  building.  One  of  them  was  placed  near 
Mr.  Greeley,  who  looked  up,  and  said,  "  I  guess  they 
won't  come  down,"  and  resumed  his  writing.  Every 
preparation  was  made  to  give  tho  rioters  a  warm  re- 
ception should  they  appear  to  "  smash  the  office." 
The  steam-pipe  was  conveyed  from  the  safety-valve  of 
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(lie  boiler,  and  placed  where  it  commanded  the  front 
stairs,  by  which  the  virtue  of  liot  water  was  to  be  tried 
upon  the  invaders.  The  men  from  other  offices,  also, 
joined  with  the  *' Tril>une  "  defenders,  as  they  con- 
sidered it  an  attack  on  the  freedom  of  the  press ; 
but  tlie  good  story  was  spoiled  by  the  non-appearance 
of  the  "  Bloody  Sixth." 

During  tiie  year  of  the  second  volume  of  "The 
Tribune,"  Mr.  Greeley  took  a  trip  to  Washington, 
Mount  Vernon,  Vermont,  New  II:ini|)shire,  and 
Niagara.  During  this  tour  he  corresponded  for 
"  The  Tribune,"  giving  vivid  descriptions  of  the  sena- 
tors and  representatives  in  Washington. 

He  wrote  as  follows  from  Mount  Vernon:  **  Slowly, 
pensively,  we  turned  uui  faces  from  the  rest  of  tlie 
mighty  dead  to  the  turmoil  of  the  restless  living;  from 
the  solemn,  sublime  rejKjse  of  Mount  Vernon  to  the 
ceaseless  intrigues,  the  })etty  strifes,  the  ant-hill  bustle, 
of  the  Federal  City.  Each  has  its  own  atmospliere : 
London  and  Mecca  are  not  so  unlike  as  they.  The 
silent,  enslirouding  woods,  the  gleaming,  majestic 
river,  the  bright,  benignant  sky,  —  it  is  fitly  here, 
amid  the  scenes  he  loved  and  hallowed,  that  the  man 
whose  life  and  character  have  redeemed  patriotisu* 
and  liberty  from  the  reproach  which  centuries  of 
designing  knavery  and  hollow  profession  had  ca>t 
upon    them,    now  calmly   awaits    the    trump    of   the 
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archangel.  Wlio  docs  not  rejoice  that  mo  orighial 
eloign  of  removing  his  ashes  to  the  city  has  never 
been  consummated  ;  that  they  lie  wlioro  the  pilgrim 
may  reverently  approach  them,  unvoxed  by  tlie  light 
laugh  of  the  time-killing  worldling,  unanuDyed  by 
the  vain  or  vile  scribblings  nf  the  thoughtless  or  the 
base  ?  Thus  may  they  re|X)so  forever,  that  the  heart 
of  the  patriot  may  bo  invigorated,  the  Iiojkjs  of  the 
philanthropist  strength nnnrl  nui]  hi«;  nims  cxnlr.-d. 
the  pulse  of  the  American  quickcnca  and  his  as]>n  a* 
tions  purified,  by  a  visit  to  Mount  Vernon  !  ** 
While  at  Niagara  lie  wmtn  the  f.«ll.-»wtn.r  — 
*'  Years,  though  not  uiany,  have  wei  upon  me 

since   first   in   boyhood    I   gazed  from  tli  k  of  a 

canal-boat  upon  the  distant  cloud  of  white  vajwr 
which  marked  the  i>osition  of  the  world's  great  cata- 
ract, and  listened  to  catch  the  rumbling  of  its  deep 
thunders.  Circumstances  did  not  then  permit  me  to 
gratify  my  strong  desire  of  visiting  it ;  and  now,  when 
1  am  tempted  to  wonder  at  the  stolidity  of  those  who 
live  within  a  day's  journey,  yet  live  on  through  half 
a  century  without  one  glance  at  the  mighty  torrent,  I 
am  checked  by  the  reflection  that  I  myself  passed 
within  a  dozen  miles  of  it  no  less  than  five  times 
before  I  was  able  to  enjoy  its  magnificence.  The 
propitious  hour  came  at  last,  however ;    and   after  a 

disapjx)inted  gaze  from  the  up|>cr  terrace  on  the   Brit- 
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isli  side  (in  wliicli  I  luilf  feared  tiiat  tlie  sheet  of 
broken  and  boiling  water  above  was  all  the  cataraet 
that  existed),  and  rapid,  tortuous  descent  by  tbo 
woody  declivity,  I  stood  at  length  on  Table  Rock, 
and  tlie  whole  ininiensity  of  the  tremendous  ava- 
lanche of  waters  burst  at  once  on  my  arrested  vision, 
while  awe  struggled  with  amazement  for  the  mastery 
of  my  soul. 

"  This  was  late  in  October.  I  have  twice  visited  the 
scene  amid  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  June  ;  but 
1  think  the  late  autumn  is  by  far  the  better  season. 
There  is  then  a  sternness  in  the  sky,  a  plaintive 
melancholy  in  the  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the 
mottled  forest-fuliage,  which  harmonize  better  with 
the  spirit  of  the  scene.  For  the  rJonius  of  Niagara, 
0  friend  !  is  never  a  laughier-loving  spini.  For  the 
gaudy  vanities,  the  petty  pomps,  the  light  follies,  of 
the  hour,  he  has  small  sympathy.  Let  not  the  giddy 
iioir  l)ring  here  his  ingots,  the  selfish  aspirant  his 
ambition,  the  libertine  his  victim,  and  hope  to  find 
enjoyment  and  gayety  in  the  presence.  Let  none 
come  here  to  nurse  liis  pride  or  avarice,  or  any 
other  low  desire.  'God  and  his  handiwork  here  stand 
forth  in  lune  sublimity;  and  all  petty  doings  and  dar- 
ings of  the  ants  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid  appear  in 
their  proper  significance.  Few  can  have  visited  Niag- 
ara, and  left  it  no  humbler,  no  graver,  than  they 
came." 
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When  lie  returned  to  New  Y(irk,  and  rccoin- 
luenced  his  editoriiil  labors,  ho  wiolo,  ''  The  senior 
editor  of  tliis  pa|>er  has  returned  to  his  post  after  an 
al)sence  of  four  weeks,  dtiriticr  which  he  ha«?  visited 
nearly  oue-iialf  of  tlio  ouuuuos  of  this  State,  an«l 
J  1    through    portions  of   Pennsylvania,  Vermont, 

Ma>:^aclHisetts,  Sec.  During  this  time  ho  has  writteu 
little  for  *  The  Tribune  '  save  the  casual  and  hasty 
letter  to  which  his  initial:!  were  subscribed  ;  but  it 
need  hardly  bf  said  th:it  the  criMu^nl  rotjrs*^  and  ro?i- 
duct  of  ine  paper  iia\  .a    inc    .-aaio    as   ii   ijo   had 

been  at  his  post. 

*'  Two  deductions  otilv  from  th«^  olxprvitiniis  h.^  hn^ 
made  and  the  infonuaiion  he  hi  anoroa  lu  ms 
lour  will  here  be  given.     They  are  these :  — 

*•  1.  The  cause  of  protection  to  home-industry  is 
much  stronger  throughout  this  and  the  adjoining 
States  than  even  the  great  party  which  mainly  u|>- 
holds  it ;  and  nothing  will  so  mu«'h  tend  to  insure  the 
election  of  llenry  Clay  for  our  next  president  as  the 
veto  of  an  efficient  tariff-bill  by  John  Tyler. 

**  2.  The  strength  of  the  Whig  party  is  unbroken 
by  recent  disasters  and  treachery,  and  only  needs  the 
proper  opporlup'*""  to  manifest  itself  in  all  the  energy 
and  power  of  1840.  If  a  distinct  and  unequivocal 
issue  can  be  made  upon  the  great  leading  questions 
at  isauc  between  the  rival  parties, —  on  protection  to 
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liomc-iiidustry  and  internal  improvement,  — the  Whig 
ascendency  will  be  triumj)liantly  vindicated  in  tlie 
coming  election." 

Mr.  Parton,  in  his  excellent  *'  Life  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley," speaking  of  this  period,  says,  ''  The  year  1844 
was  the  year  of  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen,  Polk  and 
Dallas  ;  the  year  of  nativism,  and  the  year  of  deliri- 
ons  hope  and  deep  despair ;  tlie  year  that  finished 
one  era  of  politics,  and  began  another;  the  year  of 
Margaret  Fuller,  and  the  burnini?  "»^  *  Thp  Tribune' 
oflUce ;  the  year  when  ITorace  Greeley  showed  his 
friends  how  hard  a  man  can  work,  how  little  he  can 
sleep,  and  yet  live.  *  The  Tribune'  began  its  fourth 
volume  on  the  10th  of  April,  enlarged  one-third  in 
bize,  with  new  type,  and  a  modest  flouiish  of  trum- 
pets. It  returned  thanks  to  the  public  for  the  liberal 
support  which  had  been  extended  to  it  from  the 
beginning  of  its  career.  '  Our  gratitude,'  said  the 
editor,  *  is  the  deeper  from  our  knowledge  that  many 
of  the  views  expressed  througli  our  columns  are 
unacceptable  to  a  large  proportion  of  our  readers. 
We  know  especially  that  our  advocacy  of  measures 
intended  to  meliorate  the  social  condition  of  the  toil- 
ing millions  (not  the  purpose,  but  the  means)  ;  our 
ardent  sympathy  with  the  people  of  Ireland  in  their 
protracted,  arduous,  peaceful  struggle  to  recover 
some  portion  of  the  common  rights  of  man  ;  and  our 
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Opposition  to  the  legal  extinction  of  luiman  life,  — 
are,  severally  or  collectively,  regarded  witli  extreme 
avoi*sion  Ijy  many  of  our  steadfast  patrons,  whose 
liberality  and  confidence  are  gratefully  apjjreciated.' 
To  the  Whig  party,  of  which  it  was  '  not  an  organ, 
Imt  a  humble  advocate,'  its  obligations  wore  many 
and  profound.  '  The  Tribune,*  in  fact,  had  become 
the  leading  Whig  paper  of  the  country. 

"  Horace  Greeley  had  long  set  his  heart  upon 
the  election  of  Henry  Clay  to  the  presidency,  for 
suuio  special  reasons  besides  the  general  one  of  his 
belief  that  the  |x)licy  identified  with  the  name  of 
Uenry  Clay  was  the  true  policy  of  tlie  government. 
Henry  Clay  was  one  of  the  hcoo^i  (S  |n'<  »H-ivhood's 
admiration.  Yet  in  1840,  believing  Uiai  Oiay  could 
not  be  elected,  he  had  used  his  influence  to  promote 
the  nomination  of  Gen.  Ifirris.-in.  Then  came  the 
death  of  the  president,  the  '  apo^ta^y  '  of  Tyler,  and 
his  pitiful  attempts  to  secure  a  re-election.  The 
annexation  of  Texas  loomed  up  in  the  distance,  and 
the  repeal  of  tlio  tariff  of  1842.  For  these  and  other 
reasons,  Horace  Greeley  was  inflamed  with  a.  desire  to 
behold  once  more  the  triumph  of  his  party,  and  to 
see  the  long  career  of  the  eminent  Kontuckian 
crowned  with  its  suitable,  its  coveted  reward.  For 
this  he  labored  as  few  men  have  ever  labored  for  any 
but  personal  objects.     He  attended  the  convention  at 
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Baltimore  tliat  nominated  the  Whig  candidates,  —  one 
of  the  largest  (and  quite  the  most  excited)  political 
assemblages  that  ever  were  gathered  in  this  country. 
During  the  summer  he  addressed  political  meetings 
three,  four,  five,  six  times  a  week.  lie  travelled  far 
and  wide,  advising,  speaking,  and  in  every  way  urging 
on  the  cause.  He  wrote,  on  an  average,  four  columns 
a  (III/  for  *  The  Tribune.'  He  answered,  on  an 
average,  twenty  letters  a  day.  lie  wrote  to  such  an 
extent,  that  his  riglit  arm  broke  out  in  boils  ;  and  at 
one  time  there  were  twenty  between  the  wrist  and  the 
elbow,  lie  lived,  at  thnt  time,  a  long  distance  from 
the  office  ;  and  many  u  hoi  night  he  protracted  his 
lal>ors  till  the  last  omnibus  had  gone,  and  he  was 
ubliged  ill  trud ■_»"•>  wearily  home  after  sixteen  hours 
of  incessant  and  inu;nse  exertion.  The  Wliigs  were 
very  confident.  They  were  sure  of  victory.  Hut 
Horace  Greeley  knew  the  country  better.  If  every 
Whig  had  worked  as  he  worked,  how  dilTerent  had 
been  the  result !  how  different  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  country!  how  different  its  future  I  —  wc  had 
had  no  annexation  of  Texas,  no  Mexican  war,  no 
tinkering  of  the  tariff  to  keep  the  nation  provinciully 
dependent  on  Europe,  no  fugitive-slave  law,  no  Pierce, 
no  Douglas,  no  Nebraska." 

Notwithstanding  all  the  effu'ts  of  "  The  Tribune  " 
to  the  contrary,  Polk  and  Dallas  were  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
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In  February,  1845,  "  Tlic  Tribune  "  building  was 
burned.  Almost  every  paper  in  New  York  has  been 
burned  out  some  time,  and  some  of  them  more  than 
once.     The  following  is  Mr.  Greeley's  account  of  it :  — 

"  At  four  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  a  boy  in  our 
employment  entered  our  publication-office  as  usual, 
and  kindled  a  fire  in  the  stove  for  the  day;  after  which 
he  returned  to  the  mailing-room  below,  and  resumed 
folding  newspap'  Half  an  hour  afterward,  a  clerk, 

who  slept  on  the  cuuiiter  of  the  publication-office,  was 
awoko  by  a  sensation  of  heat,  and  found  the  room  ia 
flames.  He  escajjed  with  a  slight  scorching.  A 
hasty  effort  was  made  by  two  or  three  persons  to 
extinguish  the  Gre  by  ca  water  upon  it ;  but  the 

fierce  wind  then  blowing  rushed  in  as  the  doors  wero 
opened,  and  drove  the  flames  through  the  building 
with  inconceivable  rapidity.  Mr.  Graham,  and  our 
clerk  Itobert  M.  Strebeigh,  wero  sleeping  in  the 
second  story  until  awakened  by  the  roar  of  the  flames, 
their  room  being  full  of  smoke  and  fire.  The  door 
and  stairway  being  on  fire,  they  escaped  with  only 
their  night-clothes  by  juuiping  from  a  rear  window, 
cacli  losing  a  gold  watcli,  and  Mr.  Graham  nearly 
five  hundred  dollars  in  cash,  which  was  in  his  pocket- 
book  under  his  pillow.  Robert  was  somewhat  cut  in 
the  face  on  striking  the  ground,  but  not  seriously. 
In    our    printing-office,  fifth  story,    two   compositors 
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were  at  work  making  up  '  The  Weekly  Tribune '  for 
tlie  press,  and  liad  l)arely  time  to  escape  before  iho 
Sitairway  was  in  flames.  In  the  basement  our  press- 
men were  at  work  on  "  Tlie  Daily  Tribune  '  of  ihc 
morning,  and  had  printed  about  tlirec-fourtbfl  of  the 
edition  :  the  balance,  of  course,  went  with  every  thing 
else,  including  a  supplv  "^  paper  and  '  The  Weekly 
Tribune'  printed  on  one  side.  A  few  books  were 
hastily  caught  up  and  saved,  but  nothing  else,  —  not 
even  the  daily  form  on  which  the  pressmen  were 
working.  So  complete  a  destruction  of  a  daily  news- 
paper-oflTice  was  never  known.  From  the  editorial 
rooms  not  ,i  j»a|K'r  was  saved  ;  and  Ixjsides  all  the 
editor's  own  manuscripts,  corres|x>ndence,  and  collec- 
tion of  valuable  l)ooks,  some  manuscripts  belonging  to 
friends,  of  great  valuu  lu  ihem,  are  gone. 

"  Our  loss,  so  far  as  money  can  replace  it,  is  about 
eighteen  thousand  dollars,  of  wliich  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars was  euvurud  hy  iiibuiuncu,  Fhe  loss  of  property 
which  insurance  would  not  cover  we  feel  more 
keenly. 

"If  our  mail-books  come  out  whole  from  our 
salamander  safe,  now  buried  among  the  burning 
ruius,  we  shall  be  gratefully  content. 

"  It  is  usual  on  such  occasions  to  ask,  *  Why  wero 
you  not  fully  insured?'  It  is  impossible,  from  tho 
nature  of  our  business,  that  we  should  be  so  ;  and  no 
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mail  could  have  imagined  that  such  an  c  hmcnt, 

ill  wliicU  men  wero  constantly  at  work  night  and  dajr, 
could  bo  wholly  cousuined  hy  fire.  There  hois  not 
boon    another  night   bincc   the  l>  .g   wus  put   up 

when  it  could  liavo  boon  burned  down,  even  if  dolib- 
crately  fired  for  that  purpose.  But  when  this  fire 
broke  out,  under  a  strong  gale  and  snow-storm  of 
twenty-four  liouni*  continuance,  which  had  rendered 
Uie  strcetJi  im(>a«sahlo,  it  was  well-nigh  impos^iblo  to 
drag  au  engine  at  all.  Some  of  tlicm  could  not  be 
got  out  of  their  houses  ;  others  were  dragged  a  few 
rodB,  and  then  given  up  of  neoatsity  ;  and  those  which 
rettobed  Uie  fire  found  th*>  nearest  hydrant  frozen  up, 
and  only  to  be  upcucu  uiui  ou  axe.  Meantime  the 
whole  building  was  in  a  blaxe. 

*'  We  have  boeu  called.  editori;il!v.  to  scissor  out  a 
groat  many  fires,  botli  siuaii  a^uj.  ^xcui,  ana  na^c  done 
80  with  cool  philosophy*  not  ^ting  how  much,  to 

some  006  man.  the    1  .:>h   wonM    most 

a68Qrediy   meau.      iuu    ialc    cumpicic    ouu    ^uuiLua^y 

burning-up  of  our  oflSoe,  1         .  up  clean  as  it  was   by 

the  red  flames  in  a  few  hours,  lias  tau<jht  us  a  lesson 

uii   mis   head.     Aside    iioin    all    pecuniary  now 

groat  is  the  i>>  iced  by  a  fire  !     A  hundred 

little  articles  of  no   n<(»  to   any  one  save  the  owner  ; 

things  limi  people  would   look   at  day  after  aay,  and 

see  nothing  in  ;  that  wo  ourselves  have  contemplated 

:3 
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with  cool  iiidifTerencc, —  now  that  they  arc  irrcvocahly 
destroyed,  come  up  in  the  shape  of  reminiscences,  and 
seem  as  if  they  had  been  worth  their  wciglit  iu 
gold. 

"  We  would  not  indulire  in  unnecessary  sentiment ; 
but  even  the  old  desk  at  which  wc  sat,  the  ponderous 
inkstand,  the  familiar  faces  of  files  of  correspondence, 
the  choice  collection  of  pamphlets,  the  unfinislied 
essay,  the  charts  by  which  we  steered,  —  can  they  all 
have  vanished,  nevermore  to  be  seen  ?  Truly  your 
fire  makes  clean  work,  and  is,  of  all  executive  officers, 
supereminent.  Perhaps  that  last  choice  batch  of 
letters  may  bo  somewhere  on  file :  we  are  almost 
tcmj>ted  to  cry, '  Devil !  find  it  up  I  *  Poh  !  it  is  a 
mere  cinder  now  :  some 

'  Fathoms  deep  my  letter  lies ; 
Of  itM  lioea  is  tinder  made.' 

"  No  Arabian  tale  can  cradle  a  wilder  fiction,  or  show 
how  altogether  illusory  life  is.  Those  solid  walls  of 
brick,  those  five  decent  stories,  those  steep  and  difE- 
cult  stairs,  the  swinging  doors,  the  sanctum,  —  scene  of 
many  a  deep  political  drama,  of  many  a  pathetic  tale, 
—  utterly  whififed  out  as  one  summarily  snuffs  out  a 
spermaceti  on  retiring  for  the  night ;  and  all  per- 
fectly true. 

"  One  always  has   some  private  satisfaction  in   his 
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own  |iarlicular  misery.  Coiihidcr  what  a  night  it  was 
that  1  HI  11  it  ns  otit :  th:it  wo  were  conquered  by  tl»o 
eluuicnii  ,  vsciiL  u|j  iu  liaiucs  licroically  on  the  wildest, 
windiest,  stormiest  night  these  dozen  years,  not  by 
any  fuult  of  hninaii  cnierpnse.  fjiit  fiiirly  coiK^ucred 
by  stress  ul  \scuiuci  ;  ihcic  \\  .  p;icat  flouriJi  of 
trum{>ets,  at  all  events. 

**  And  consider,  above  all.  thnl  salainandor  safe  ; 
bow,  after  all,  the  lire,  u»^:siiica  uy  liie  lUiiujuLj.  only 
came  off  second-best,  not  being  able  to  redact  that 
safe  into  ashes.  Tliat  is  the  streak  of  stir,  hino 
through  liic  uuu  viiealhs  ul  sinuke,  lijo  coni'\i  .  of 
Imman  ingenuity  against  tho  desi>erate  encoui  4  r  of 
the  seething  heal.  Hut  those  l)oota,  and  Wf*^  nr*« 
Dictionary  :  well,  wo  were  iiaud.sumely  whi|»j»ed  ^  jro, 
we  acknuwledgo.** 
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MB.    GREELEY  IN    POLITICS. 

Mr.  Groeley  a  Politician  from  his  Youth.  —  A  Gr«at  Friend  of  the  United- 
States  Hank. — A  Friend  of  William  H.  S«ward.  —  Opposed  to  Gen. 
Jackson.  —  Greeley  in  the  Harrison  Campaign.  —  Deep  in  Politics. 

IT^ROM  a  child,  Horace  Greeley  was  a  politician. 
-  He  says,  "  I  was  an  ardent  politician  when  not 
yet  half  old  enough  to  vote.'* 

Though  young,  he  fought  with  the  North  against 
the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  State.  lie  was 
opposed  to  the  compromise  hy  which  Missouri  camo 
into  the  Union. 

The  nation  now  had  a  calm  for  several  years.  But, 
in  1824,  William  H.  Crawford  of  Georgia  was  nomi- 
nated in  a  congress  attended  by  less  than  one-third 
of  the  members  of  Congress.  New  England  opposed 
such  a  caucus,  and  voted  in  solid  phalanx  for  John 
Quincy  Adams.  No  choice  of  president  was  made  by 
the  people,  —  or  rather  by  the  electors,  who  have  ever 
been  the  automatons  of  the  people,  —  and  Mr.  Adams 
was  chosen  by  the  House.     Mr.  Greeley, —  always  a 
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l.irilT-mfiM,  —  with  the  rest  of  the  Northern  Whigs, 
now  wont  against  Mr.  Calhoun,  wlio  had  formerly  Ijccii 
a  protectionist,  hut  who  had  now  joined  the  Jackson 
party ;  and  at  this  tirac,  Mr.  Greeley  says,  **  Every 
tiling  went  wrong  witli  us  [meaning  the  Wlii<:s]  at 
this  time.  Out-manoeuvred  on  every  side,  we  were 
clearly  doomed  to  defeat ;  "  and  in  1828  Jackson  was 
elected. 

Mr.  Greeley  says,  **  In  the  succeeding  presidential 
contest,  in  l^^J  u-'  hnc]  scarcely  '•  'hancc  Anti- 
Masonry  had  diViUoa  u>,  and  driven  thousanUs  of 
Adams  men  over  to  Jack  •  personal  |>opu- 

larity  was  very  great,  especially  with  the  non-reading 
class,  and  who  had  strengthened  himself  at  the  North 
hy  his  tariff- messages  and  his  open  rupture  with  Cal- 
houn." 

Mr.  Greeley  shows  his  thorough  acquaintance  with 
every  ro|)C  in  the  iwlilics  of  the  ship  of  state,  from 
those  times  down  to  the  pixisent.  He  says  again,  "  I 
have  always  —  at  least,  since  I  read  Dr.  Franklin*s 
Autohiography,  more  than  forty  years  ago  —  heen  an 
advocate  of  paper-money  ;  hut  I  want  it  to  be  money ^ 
convertible  at  pleasure  into  coin,  —  not  printed  lies, 
even  though  they  fail  to  deceive." 

Mr.  Greeley  was  a  great  friend  of  the  United-States 
liank,  as  were  his  Whig  bretliren  of  tliat  day  :  hence  ho 
was  a  stanch  o[)j>onent  of  Gen.  Jackson's  policy.     Of 
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tliose  stormy  times  Mr.  Greeley  wrote  in  liis  "  Rocolloc- 
tions,"  "  The  United-States  Bank,  being  required  to  j)ay 
over  the  luilliuns  it  held  on  deposit  Ibrtlie  government, 
receiving  no  more, began,  of  eourse,  to  contract  its  loans. 
It  could  do  no  otherwise  ;  especially  as  an  attempt, 
evidently  inspired,  Ir.id  Immmi  made  by  Jackson  brokers 
to  break  its  branch  ;iL  Savannah  by  quietly  collecting 
a  large  quantity  of  its  notes,  and  presenting  them  at 
once  tor  payment,  hoping  that  they  could  not  all  l>e 
met,  and  that  it  might  thereupon  be  claimed  that  the 
bank  had  failed.  It  was  cliarged  by  its  adversaries 
tiiat  the  contraction  consequent  unoii  tho  n'lnoval  of 
tlie  deposits  was  too  rapid  and  loo  great ;  in  iaet,  that 
its  purpose  was  the  creation  of  commercial  distress 
and  panic.  This  may  have  bocu:  but  a  very  decided 
contraction  by  that  bank  was  inevitable  ;  and  it  could 
luive  pursued  no  course  that  diti  not  ex|X)se  it  to  accu- 
sation and  reproach.  I  presume  it  struggled  for  its 
life,  as  most  of  us  would  do  if  assailed  with  deadly 
intent.  With  tlie  removal  of  tlie  deposits  its  power  to 
regulate  the  currency  lapsed,  and  its  duty  as  well. 
Those  banks  to  which  the  government  had  transferred 
its  funds  and  its  favors  should  unitedly  have  assumed 
and  exercised  the  functions  of  a  regulator,  or  confessed 
their  inability.  As  the  pressure  for  money  increased, 
the  political  elements  were  lashed  to  fury,  and  our 
citv  —  the  focus  of  American  commerce  —  l»ccame  tho 
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arena  of  a  fierce  electioneering  struggle.  Hitherto  tlio 
Jackson  ascendency  Iiad,  since  ihe  death  of  De  Witt 
Clinton,  been  so  decided,  that  our  charter  elections 
had  usually  heen  scarcely  contested ;  hut  the  stirring 
deliutes  daily  received  from  Washington,  the  strivings 
of  merchants  and  hanks  to  avert  hankruptcy,  the  daily 
tiglitening  of  the  monoy-markct,  and  the  novel  hopes 
of  success  inspired  in  iho  l>reasts  of  those  who  now 
took   the  name   of  '  Wl  to  indicate   their  rejjug- 

nanco  to  unauthorized  assumptions  of  executive  power, 
rendered  X«'vv  Y-*.  k  for  some  weck.s  u  i»oiIing  caldron 
of  political  j.i— i  .n-  Our  throo-days'  election  (April, 
1^14)  was  the  most  vehement  and  kecnly-contetted 
struggle  which  1  ever  witncssc?  ^wr  city  was  then 
divided  into  fifteen  wards,  with  but  one  poll  to  each 
ward  ;  and  I  ^hould  e^timate  the  average  attondanco 
on  eaeh  at  little  less  than  a  thousand.  I  im  certain 
that  1  saw  the  masses  surrounding  the  fourth  and  >ixlh 
ward  polls  respectively  (then  but  two  or  three  blocks 
apart)  so  mingled,  that  you  could  not  say  where  the 
one  ended  and  the  other  began.  There  were  some 
fights,  of  course,  and  one  general  collision  in  tiie  sixth 
ward  that  might  have  resulted  m  deplorable  blood- 
shed ;  but  }>eaoe  was  soon  restored.  In  the  event,  the 
Jacksonitcs  elected  their  mayor  (Cornelius  W.  Law- 
rence) over  llio  Whig  candidate  (Gulian  C.  Ver- 
plauck)  by   llnee  hundred  and  cighfy-four  majority  ; 
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wl\ich  was  less  tliaii  their  overplus  of  voters  natural- 
ized on  the  last  day  of  the  poll.  The  total  vote  was 
nearly  thirty-five  thousand  :  wlii<h  was  prohahly  a 
clo>cr  approaeh  to  the  whole  number  of  legal  voters 
than  was  ever  drawn  out  heforc  or  since.  The  Whij:< 
carried  hoth  hranehcs  of  the  common  council,  giving 
them  the  control  of  most  of  the  city  patronage  ;  so  that 
the  result  was  generally  and  justly  regarded  as  a 
drawn  hattle. 

'' My  concern  printed  a  daily  campaign  penny-paf>cr, 
entitled  'The  Con:>tituti()n,'  through  most  of  that 
year,  and  1  was  a  free  contributor  to  its  columns; 
though  its  editor  and  |)ul)lisher  was  Mr.  Achilles  R. 
Grain,  who  died  some  thirty  years  ago.  It  did  not 
pay  ;  and  the  firm  of  Greeley  and  Winchester  were 
losers  by  it,  counting  my  editorial  assistance  worth 
nothing.  William  II.  Seward,  then  thirty-four  years 
old,  and  just  closing  with  distinction  a  four-years* 
term  in  the  State  Senate,  was  our  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, with  Silas  M.  Stillwell  for  lieutenant ;  and  we 
fondly  hoped  to  curry  the  State  in  the  November 
election.  But  meantime  the  State  banks,  wherein  the 
federal  revenue  was  deposited  C  pet  banks*  we  Whig-^ 
termed  them),  had  been  enabled  to  effect  an  enor- 
mous expansion  of  their  loans  and  issues  ;  and  the 
country,  not  yet  feeling  tlio  taritf  reductions  which 
the  compromise  of  1833  had  barely  inaugurated,  was 
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laiincliod  on  the  flood  of  a  factitious  but  seductive 
fcmljlance  of  prosperity.  Mouoy  was  abundant. 
Every  one  had  employment  wlio  wanted,  and  pay  if 
lie  earned  it ;  property  was  rapidly  increasing  in 
value ;  factories  and  furnaces  had  full  work,  and  were 
doing  well :  so,  when  the  fall  election  came,  we  made 
a  gallant  fight,  but  were  badly  defeated  ;  Marcy  being 
re-elected  governor  over  Seward  by  some  thirteen 
thousand  niajorily,  —  more  than  he  had  over  Granger 
in  18o*2  ;  and  the  Whigs,  beaten  pretty  generally  and 
decisively,  relapsed  into  a  torpor,  whence  they  were 
scarcely  aroused  by  the  ensuing  presidential  election, 
wherein  Gen.  Harrison  was  made  their  candidate  for 
pre-iilent,   with    Francis   Gr  for  vice-president; 

while  Hugh  L.  White  of  Tenn<^«MN»  rf\\\  for  provident, 
with  John  Tyler  of  Virginia  iui  >n.c  president,  on 
an  independent  ticket,  which  contested  the  South 
with  the  Jackson  Regulars,  who  alone  held  a  national 
convention,  in  which  they  nominated  Martin  Van 
Buren  lor  jiresident,  with  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson 
of  Kentucky  for  vice.  I  was  among  the  very  few  in 
the  Eastern  States  who  had  taken  any  interest  in 
bringing  forward  Gen.  Harrison  as  a  candidate, 
believing  that  there  was  the  raw  material  for  a  good 
run  in  his  history  and  character  ;  but  this  was  not 
generally  credited,  at  least  in  our  State,  which,  in  a 
languid  contest  on  a  light  vote,  went  for  Van   Buren, 
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Johnson,  and  Marcy,  by  some  twenty-eight  thousand 
majority.  When,  however,  the  returns  from  other 
States  came  pouring  in,  and  it  was  found  that  Gen. 
Harrison  had  carried,  with  Vermont  only  of  the  New- 
England  States,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  and  had  barely  failed 
to  carry  Pennsylvania,  wliile  White  had  carried 
Tennessee  and  Georgia,  barely  failing  in  North 
Carolina  and  in  two  or  three  South-western  States, 
and  that  Virginia  had  refused  her  vote  to  Johnson,  so 
that  he  had  failed  of  an  election  by  the  people,  and 
liad  to  be  chosen  over  Granger  by  the  Senate,  there 
was  a  general  waking-up  to  the  conviction,  that  either 
Uarrison  was  more  popular,  or  Van  Buren  more 
obnoxious,  than  had  been  supposed  in  our  State,  and 
that  the  latter  might  have  been  beaten  by  seasonable 
concert  and  etTort.  In  that  slouching  Whig  defeat  of 
ISoG  lay  the  germ  of  the  overwhelming  Whig  tri- 
umph of  1840." 

Mr.  Greeley  could  never  account  for  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  election,  except  upon  the  principle  of  "  love 
me,  love  my  dog ;"  and  always  insisted  that  love  fur 
Andrew  Jackson  attained  tlie  presidency  for  Van 
Buren.  Soon  the  trouble  from  removing  the  deposits 
by  Jackson  ripened  to  real  distress  under  Van 
Buren's  administration  ;  and  Mr.  Greeley  wrote  in  his 
'*  Recollections  "  as  follows:   '•"Tin:  c.inniwMri;)!  r.'vul- 
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sioii,  wliich  was  rather  apprehended  than  fully  experi- 
enced in  1834,  was  abundantly  realized  in  1837. 
Manufactories  were  stopped,  and  their  hands  thrown 
out  of  work.  Trade  was  almost  stagnant.  Bank- 
ruptcies among  men  of  business  were  rather  the  rule 
than  the  exception.  Property  was  sacrificed  at  auc- 
tion, often  at  sheriff's  or  assignee's  sale,  for  a  fraction 
of  its  value  ;  and  thousands  who  had  fondly  dreamed 
themselves  millionnaires,  or  on  the  point  of  becoming 
such,  awoke  to  the  fact  that  they  were  bankrupt 
The  banks  were,  of  course,  in  trouble  ;  those  which 
had  l)cen  government  depositories,  or  pets,  rather 
deeper  than  the  rest.  Looking  at  the  matter  from 
Vieir  point  of  view,  they  had  boon  first  seduced  into  a 
questionable  path,  and  were  now  reviled  and  assailed 
for  yielding  to  their  seducers.  Soon  were  heard  the 
rumblings  of  a  political  earthquake.  Scarcely  a  State 
elected  members  of  Congress  or  a  governor  in  1837, 
after  the  suspension  of  specie  payment ;  but  the  le^^is- 
lative  and  local  elections  of  autumn  sufficiently 
indicated  the  popular  revulsion.  When  New  York 
came  to  vote  in  November,  the  gale  had  stiffened  into 
a  tornado.  The  Whigs  carried  New-York  City,  which 
they  had  never  done  before,  with  Westchester, 
Orange,  Duchess,  Greene,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  and 
otlier  counties  hitherto  overwhelmingly  Democratic, 
giving  them  six  of  the  eight  Senate  districts,  includ- 
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in^  the  first  and  second.  Ilorkimcr,  Jeflorson,  St 
Lawrence,  SiifTolk,  and  a  few  smaller  connties,  were 
all  tliat  clung  to  the  waning  fortunes  of  Van  Buren, 
tho  Whiirs  L*lu)Osiiiir  a  hundred  out  of  the  hundn^d 
anil  Lwonly-L'iguL  lucmuurs  of  A^^cmblJ.  The  SeuaLo 
being  chosen,  but  one-fourth  annually  remained 
strongly  niMunrrntir/' 

Mr.  Cireeicy  kept  posted  wiih  the  views  oi  every 
president,  whether  Democratic  or  Whig.  Of  Mr. 
Polk  he  said,  — 

'*  He  was  a  man  of  moderate  abilities,  faultless 
private  character,  and  undeviating  Jacksonism.  He 
had  briefly  but  j)Ositively  avowed  himself  an  advo- 
cate of  the  inuuediate  annexation  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Polk  had  been  for  years  in  Congress,  and  had  always 
voted  there  against  protoction,  as  all  Southern  Demo- 
crats had  voted  since  1828.  Uo  was  as  much  a  free- 
trader as  Mr.  Calhoun  had  been  ever  since  1824  ;  and 
yet  he  was  induced  by  the  exigencies  of  the  canvass 
in    Pennsylvania    to    write    or    sign     the    following 

letter :  — 

Columbia,  Tkx.v.,  June  19,  1H44. 

Dear  Sm,  —  1  have  received  recently  several  let- 
ters in  reference  to  my  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the 
tariff,  and,  among  others,  yours  of  the  lOth  ult. 
My  opinions  on  this  sulject  have  been  often  given  to 
the  public.     They  are  to  be  found  in   my  public   acts, 
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and  ill  the  pu))lic  discussions  in  which  I  have  {Kntict- 
p:itc(i,  I  am  in  fa%'or  of  a  tarifT  fnr  rovotnio.  —  stich 
a  one  as  will  yield  a  Millicicut  auiuuuL  lu  luu  ircuMU y 
to  defray  tlio  ex(»enses  of  government  economically 
•.I'iiuinibtnrod.  In  adjusliu<;  the  details  of  a  n*V(Mni » 
i.iiifr,  I  have  iicretoforo  sanctioned  such  moaoiaio 
di^criniinalin;^  dnties  as  would  produce  the  amount 
of  rcvenuf'  TioodrMJ.  nml  r\t  t!i<»  v-ninr  tirnp  rifTtrd  inci- 
dental pioicciion  lo  our  iii*uio  iwau>uy.  1  i  oj>- 
jMi^od   to  a   tariff  for   prot-  "cly,  and    not   for 

rcvenuo.      Acting  u^'nn   i^  il    nri uri pies,  i Ms- 

well  known  that  I   l  i-      n.  ri  lo   mo   policy  oi 

(i'M).    Jackson's    admin  u    this    suhject.       1 

voted  against  th"  t  triff  act  of  1828.  I  vt^^i^i]  rnr  the 
act  of  1832,  whicli  contained  modificaiiuns  ui  soiuo  of 
tlie  ohjectionahle  provisions  of  the  act  of  !  -  As  a 
moml>cr  of  the  coraiuiil«'"  "^  w  iv-^  md  means  of  tlio 
Representatives,  I  ^ave  my  -  il  lo  the  bill  reported 
by  that  committee  in  I)eccml>er,  1832,  making  further 
modifications  of  the  act  of  1828,  and  making  also 
discriminations  in  the  im{)osiiioa  of  the  duties  which 
it  pro,  ..  That  bill  did  not  pass,  but  was  suiKir- 
scded  by  the  bill  commonly  called  *•  The  Compromise 
Bill,'*  for  which  I  voted.     In  my  ju"  it,  it  is  tho 

duty  of  tho  government  to  extend,  as  far  as  it  may 
bo  practicable  to  do  so,  by  its  revenue-laws  and  all 
other  means  wiiliin  itb  power,  fair  and  just  protection 

14 
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to  all  tlic  great  interests  of  the  whole  Union,  cni- 
bracing  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  tlie  mechanic 
arts,  commerce,  and  navigation.  1  heartily  approve 
the  resolutions  upon  this  subject  passed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention  lately  assembled  at  Balli- 
morc. 

I  am  with  great  respect,  dear  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  K.  Polk. 

John  K.   Kant,  K>(].,  Phila(li'lf)hiri.*' 

Mr.  Greeley  adds,  "  It  was  impossible  not  to  see 
that  this  was  an  clal)oratc  attempt  to  darken  counsel 
so  as  to  break  the  force  of  the  tariff  issue,  which  was 
telling  strongly  against  him  wherever  protection  was 
the  favorite  policy." 

Mr.  Greeley  says,  "  1  have  admired  and  trusted 
many  statesmen;  I  profoundly  loved  Henry  Clay: 
hence,  from  the  hour  of  his  nomination  (in  May,  1844) 
to  his  defeat  in  November,  I  gave  every  hour,  every 
effort,  every  thought,  to  his  election. 

"  Mr.  Clay,  born  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  had  not 
even  a  common-school  education,  and  had  only  a  few 
months'  clerkship  in  a  store,  with  a  somewhat  longer 
training  in  a  lawyer's  office,  as  preparation  for  his 
great  career.  Tall  in  person,  though  plain  in  fea- 
tures, graceful  in  manner,  and  at  once  dignified   and 
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aflable  in  bearing,  I  think  his  fervid  patriotism  and 
thrilling  eloquence  combined  with  decided  natural 
abilities  and  a  wide  and  varied  experience  to  render 
him  the  American  more  fitted  to  win  and  enjoj  popu- 
larity than  any  other  who  has  lived.  That  popularity 
he  steadily  achieved  and  extended  through  the  earlier 
half  of  his  long  puljlic  life :  but  he  was  confronted 
by  a  political  combination  well-nigh  invincible,  based 
on  the  potent  [>ersonal  strength  of  Gen.  Jackson  ;  and 
this  overcame  him.  Five  times  presented  as  a  candi- 
date for  president,  he  was  always  beaten,  —  twice  iu 
conventions  of  his  political  associates,  thrice  in  the 
choice  of  electors  l»y  the  i>c<>pl»'.  The  careless  reader 
of  our  history  m  iuiuns  ccaiunua  \m11  scarcely  real- 
ize the  force  of  his  personal  magnetism,  nor  conceive 
how  millions  of  hearts  glowed  wiih  sanguine  hopea 
of  his  election  to  the  presidency,  iniu  uittcrly  lamented 
his  and  their  discomliture." 

In  1848  we  find  Mr.  Greeley  still  iu  politics.  Tulk 
and  Dallas  had  served  their  period  ;  the  Mexican  war 
was  over ;  and  Zaehary  Taylor,  technically  called 
'•  Old  Zach,"  was  nominated  for  president.  Of  this 
nomination  Daniel  Webster  said,  "  It  was  not  fit  to  bo 
made;  "and  Horace  Greeley  said  or  acted  out  this 
same  idea,  lie  says  in  his  '^  Recollections,"  ''  The 
presidential  canvass  of  1848  opened  directly  after  it 
(the  Mexican  war). 
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"  Gcii.  Zacliarv  Tavlor  —  a  native  of  Vimiiia, 
out  long  resident  in  Louisiana  —  had  evinced  quuli- 
ties  in  the  war  which  i^trongly  commended  him  to 
many  as  a  candidate  for  our  highest  civil  office. 
'I'hough  his  part  in  it  was  less  hrilliant,  less  important, 
than  that  of  Gen.  Scott,  he  had  commended  himself 
far  more  widely  to  popular  favor.  Quiet,  resolute, 
sententious,  uno^tentatious,  ho  was  admired  hy  multi- 
tudes wlio  profoundly  detested  the  war  wherein  he 
had  so  suddenly  achieved  renown  ;  and  many  of  tluMu 
gloated  over  the  |)rospect  of  hurling  from  power  tho 
politicians  who  had  so  wantonly  plunged  us  into  a 
contest  of  aggression  and  invasion  hy  means  of  the  very 
in>tium<'iit  whiclj  th«»y  had  employed  to  consummate 
then  puipuica.  i  jiou-cuacurred  in  this  view  most 
decidedly.  Gen.  Taylor,  though  an  excellent  soldier, 
had  no  exj)ei  ience  as  a  statesman  ;  and  his  capacity  for 
civil  administration  was  wholly  undemonstratcd.  He 
had  never  voted  ;  had,  apparently,  paid  little  attention 
lo  and  taken  little  interest  in  politics;  and,  though 
inclined  toward  the  Whig  party,  was  hut  slightly  iden- 
tified with  its  ideas  and  its  efforts.  Nobody  could  say 
what  were  his  views  regarding  protection,  internal  im- 
provement, or  the  currency.  On  the  great  question  — 
which  our  vast  acquisitions  from  Mexico  had  suddenly 
invested  with  the  gravest  importance  —  of  excluding 
iilavery  from  the  yet  untainted  federal  Territories,  ho 
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had  nowise  declared  himself;  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
an  extensive  slaveholder  justified  a  presuni[)tion  thit 
he,  like  most  slaveholdei-s,  dr  .  .  it  right  that  any 
settler  in  the  Territories  should  be  at  liberty  to  take 
thither,  and  hold  there  as  property,  whatever  the  laws 
of  his  own  Slate  recognized  as  property.  We  desired 
to  *  take  a  bond  of  fate  *  that  this  view  should  not  l>e 
held  by  a   Whit/  president,  at  all  events. 

"  And  then  I  Cwith  many  others)  wanted  to  try  over 
agnin  the  issue  <'u  which  I  thoughi  i^c  liad  been  de- 
frauded in  184  J.  It  seemed  imj>ossihle  that  Pennsyl- 
vania (in  view  of  lier  recent  ex,  iioo")  should  mrftin 
be  per?!»uaded  tiiai  au;  Democrat  »»>i  _:uuu  a  |>njLcc- 
tionist   as  Henrv  C'  True,  we  liud   not   '  1 

m 

Gov.   Sbunk's  re-ebvtion   in   1>^47  ;    but    the   rnmjiri.: 

of   distinct     ^^  ln^    aii«i    ^«aii»'j    ualldidatu^    ivji    ^u>Clilur 

rendered  our  defeat  inevitable. 

**  New  York  we  had  carried  in  1S47  l)y  a  verv  largo 
majority;  the  Free-soil  sei.iiuii  ul  the  L^uiuucratic 
parly  withholding  its  votes  from  the  proslavery  or 
*  blinker*  Slate  ticket.  Ti»e  Whigs  of  our  Slate  were 
mainly  for  Clay.  We  could  give  him  her  electoral 
vote ;  and  this,  with  Pennsylvania,  made  his  election 
morally  certain.  Hence  1  worked  hard  to  secure  his 
nomination. 

"The  attempt  to  run  a  parallel  between  this  case 
and   that  of  1840  failed  in   the  most  material   point. 
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Gen.  Harrison  mav  not  Iiave  been  so  able  as  Mr.  Clay; 
but  he  was  not  less  earnestly  and  unequivocally  a 
Whig.  No  one  could  indicate  a  shade  of  difference  in 
their  political  views.  Gen.  Harrison's  military  career 
was  brief  and  casual :  hi>  life  had  been  that  of  a 
civilian,  honored  and  trusied  by  all  administrations 
between  1800  and  ISi!^.  —  a  Territorial  governor, 
United-States  senatnr  and  ambassador  to  Colombia. 
Gen.  Taylor,  now  an  oid  man,  had  been  in  the  regular 
army  from  boyhood,  and  was  in  all  things  a  Tctcran 
soldier.  His  slender  acquaintance  with  and  interest 
in  politics  was  nowise  feigned,  but  was  usual  and 
natural  with  men  of  his  class  and  position. 

**  The  Whig  national  convention  met  at  Philadel- 
phia on  the  1st  of  June.  Tiicre  wa^i  a  pretty  full, 
but  not  extraordinary  attendance.  I  believe  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Morehead  of  North  Carolina  presided.  It  waa 
very  soon  apparent  that  the  shrewd,  influential,  man- 
aging politicians  were  generally  for  Taylor,  who  had  a 
plurality,  but  not  a  majority,  on  the  first  ballot,  and 
gained  steadily  on  the  two  following  ;  viz. :  — 


in. 

2d. 

SJ. 

Tajlor 

Ill 

118 

133 

CUy 

97 

86 

74 

Scott   . 

43 

49 

54 

WdMter      . 

21 

22 

17 

Scattering   . 

6 

— 
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"  An  adjournment  was  nowr  had  till  next  inorniug: 
but  the  issue  was  already  decided,  and  Gen.  Tayl«jr 
was  iioiniuated  on  the  next  ballot ;  when  the  vote 
stoou,  — Taylor,  171;  Clay,  35;  Scott,  60;  Webster, 
14.  All  that  we  Clayites  achieved  was  the  sul)<tilu- 
tioa  of  Millard  Fillmore  as  vicc-pi  .  ut  for  Abbott 
Lawrence  of  Boston,  who  was  on  the  Taylor  slaic ; 
but  evidences  of  dissatisfaction  induced  the  managers 
to  take  him  off,  and  let  Mr.  Fillmore  l>o  nominated.*' 


CUArTER   XL 
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Eleetod  to  CongreM.  —  Attacks  th«  Ifil6ft|{e  Fraud.  —  Mr.  Gnthj  motfund 
of  Inoonsittancy.  —  IIU  ExpUuiatioa.  —  Hii  Baporta  to  **  The  Tribune  ** 
attacked.  —  He  introduces  the  Mileage  Bill.  —  Sticks  to  his  Opioion  of 
Gen-  Taylor's  Nomination.  —  Address  to  his  Goostituents.  —  Our  Object 
not  to  extol  him,  but  to  t«ll  what  be  has  done.  —  Quotation  from  Mr. 
Greeley's  Whig  Almanac.  —  His  Effort  to  sare  Money.  —  Mr.  Turner's 
Resolutions,—  Mr.  Greeley's  Reply.  —  Mr.  Greeley  not  a  Dtad-BeatL  — 
Facetious  Discussion  on  the  Mileage  Qoestion.  —  S<>cx>nd  Address  to  his 
Constituents. 

MR.  GREELEY  was  elected  to  fill  out  the  term 
of  three  montlis  nf  n  doroased  member.  lie 
did  not  seek  ilie  office,  ana  bpokc  of  his  nomination 
and  election  as  follows,  some  years  after:  "In  our 
State  election  for  184G,  David  S.  Jackson  (Democrat) 
had  been  chosen  to  represent  the  upper  district  of 
our  city  in  the  thirtieth  Congress  bj  a  small  majority 
over  Col.  James  Monroe  (Whig).  That  majority  was 
obtained  by  bringing  over  from  Blackwell's  Island, 
and  polling  in  the  nineteenth  ward,  the  adult  male 
paupers  domiciled  in    the   almshouse,  —  not    merely 
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tlioso  wlio  had  resided  in  our  district  before  they 
honored  our  city  by  condescending  to  live  at  her 
cx]>eiise,  but  those  who  had  been  gathered  in  from 
other  districts.  Col.  Monroe  objected  to  this  as  car- 
rying a  joke  too  far;  and,  on  his  cont  :  the  return 
of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  House  su  d  the  objection, 
and  unseated  Jacksofi  without  replacing  liiui  by 
Monroe.     The  |>e()j)le  were  required  to  vote  again. 

*'  Uy  this  lime  it  was  1848, —  the  year  of  Gen.  Tay- 
lor*s  election.  Col.  Monroe  confidently  expected  to  bo 
the  Whig  candidate,  not  merely  for  the  vacancy,  but 
for  the  euMiinj^  lhirly-fir>t  *  .      gate*, 

however,  were  fixe<l   '   •  Nf-    James  Brooks,  editor  ui 
*  Tlie    Express/    who    wa^    duly    nominated    for  the 
thiriy-firtit ;    while    Col.    Monroe    was    tendered    tbo 
nomination  for  the  remaining  ninet)  ua;?  v^ai   ci^ui 
dollars  per  day)  of  the  thirtieth    Cn  He   de- 

clined indignantly :  wliereuj»im  iliut  fag-end  of  a 
term  was  tendered  to  me  1  at  first  resolved  to 
decline  also,  not  seeing  how  to  leave  my  business 
60  abru])ily  for  a  three-months*  sojourn  at  Washing- 
ton ;  but  the  nomination  was  so  kindly  pressed  upon 
me,  with  such  apparently  cogent  reasons  therefor, 
th:it  1  au  .  i  it.  There  was  never  any  doubt  of  the 
.  Milt.  A  politician  soon  called  on  me,  profesMug  to 
I  '  roiu  Mr.  Brooks,  to  inquire  as  to  what  should  bo 
iloii.*.   to  secure  our  election.      *  Tell   Mr.  Brooks,'  1 
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responded,  '  tliat  we  have  only  to  keep  so  still  that  no 
particular  attention  will  he  called  to  us,  and  Gen. 
Taylor  will  carry  us  hoth  in.  There  are  not  voters 
enough  in  the  district  who  care  ahout  either  of  us, 
one  way  or  the  other,  to  swamp  the  majority  that  tlie 
Taylor  electors  cannot  fail  to  receive.' 

''  The  district  from  which  I  was  chosen  included  all 
our  city  ahove  Fourteenth  Street,  with  the  eleventh, 
fifteentii,  and  seventeenth  wards  lying  helow  that 
street.  It  then  contained  ahout  one-third  of  the  city's 
entire  po})ulation  :  it  now  contains  at  least  two-thirds. 
When,  soon  after  taking  my  seat,  I  introduced  a 
l)ill  authorizing  each  landless  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  occupy  and  appropriate  a  small  allotment 
of  the  national  domain,  free  of  charge,  a  Western 
memher  wanted  to  know  why  Neiv  York  should  husy 
herself  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  puhlic  lands.  1  re- 
sponded, that  my  interest  in  the  matter  was  stimulated 
hy  the  fact  that  I  represented  more  landless  men  than 
any  other  memher  on  that  floor. 

"  The  pay  of  memhers  of  Congress  for  services 
was,  then  as  now,  all  the  same  for  each  memher  ;  l)ut 
the  mileage  was  different,  as  some  came  five,  and  some 
a  thousand  miles."  The  first  thing  Mr.  Greeley  did 
when  he  entered  Congress  was  to  attack  the  mileage 
question.  He  gives  his  own  account  of  this  matter  in 
his  "  Recollections  "  thus  :  — 
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"The  introduction  and  rapid  multiplication  of 
Btcamboats,  especially  on  our  great  trans-Allcghany 
network  of  rivers  and  lakes,  rendered  this  raileago 
ab.-urdlj  too  iiigh.  A  member  now  traversed  a  dis- 
tance of  two  thousand  miles  about  as  quickly  as,  and 
at  hardly  more  expeusc  ilian,  his  predecessor  by  half 
a  century  must  have  incurred  on  a  journey  of  two 
hundred  miles,  for  which  the  latter  was  paid  eighty, 
and  the  former  eight  hundred  dollars. 

"  Nor  was  this  all.  The  steamboat  routes,  though 
much  more  swiftly  and  chea|>ly  traversed,  were  nearly 
twice — sometimes  thrice  —  the  length  of  the  stago 
and  horseback  roads  they  superseded  ;  and  as  the 
law  said  at  first,  and  continued  to  say,  that  they 
were  to  charge  mileage  *  by  the  usually-travelled 
route,'  they  now  charged  and  received  twice  as  much 
for  travelling  five  days  in  a  sumptuous  cabin,  replete 
with  every  luxury,  as  their  fathers  paid  for  roughing 
it  over  the  mountains  in  fifteen  to  twenty  days  at  a 
far  greater  cost.  Col.  Benton,  —  who  deemed  himself 
and  meant  to  be  an  honest  man,  —  somewhere  about 
183G,  made  a  claim  on  the  treasury  for  about  two 
thousand  dollars  which  (he  computed)  was  required 
to  bring  up  his  mileage  in  past  years  to  a  par  with  the 
charges  of  others  ;  and  this  amount  was  allowed  and 
paid  him. 

"  Said  First  Comptroller  Elisha  Whittlesey  to   me, 
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near  the  close  of  his  long,  uiniglit,  and  useful  j)ul)lic 
life,  'Even  Mr.  Calhoun  has  increased  his  charge  for 
mileage  since  the  old  horsehack  and  stage-cuach  days ; 
and  there  is  just  one  man  in  Congress  who  charges 
mileage  now  as  all  did  tln'ii  :   tliat  man  is  Qenry  Clay. 

"  Getting  into  the  IIou5c,  1  had  access  to  the 
schedules  of  compensation  and  mileage  which  (though 
they  are  said  to  bo  printed)  were  not  (and  are  not) 
easily  found  by  outsiders ;  and  1  resolved  to  improve 
my  opportunity.  So  1  hired  a  reporter  to  transcribe 
tliem ;  and  (using  as  a  basis  of  comparison  the 
United-States  topographer's  official  statement  of  the 
distances  from  Washington,  by  the  most  direct  mail- 
route,  of  each  |)ostroflice  in  the  country)  I  aimed  to 
bhow  exactly  how  much  could  be  saved,  in  the  case  of 
each  member,  by  computing  mileage  on  the  most 
direct  post-route,  instead  of  '  the  usually-travelled 
route.'  This  expoa^^  when  prepared,  was  transmitted 
to  New  York,  duly  appeared  in  '  Tlie  Tribune,'  and  so 
came  back  to  Washington. 

"  I  had  expected  that  it  would  kick  up  some  dust; 
but  my  expectations  were  far  outrun.  It  happened 
that  two  of  our  Whig  members  from  Ohio  had  been 
run  out  by  close  votes  at  the  recent  election  (October, 
1848),  and  that  tlie  crooked  mileage  they  charged  had 
been  used  with  effect  by  their  opponents  in  the  can- 
vass.    It  miglil  bo  all  right  for  them   to   charge   mile- 
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uge  from  tlie  heart  of  Ohio  around  hy  Lake  Eric  to 
Wasliiiijxton,  when  the  goveriiinent  liad  cuiistruct  .m1 
a  first-rate  national  road  from  the  vicinity  of  Balti- 
more duo  T^c^i  through  Zauesvillo  aud  Columbus  to 
Indianapolis  ;  hut  the  people  didn't  or  wouldn't  see 
it.  These  l>eaten  sore-1  .  were  specially  prompt 
and  eager  in  preacliing  a  crusado  against  me  on  the 
floor." 

Mr.  CJi  .  says,  '*  Ilarely  has  our  country  been 
served  hy  more  upright  man  than  Hon.  Jac(»b 
Collamoro  ui  Vermont.  So  enormous  was  this  evil, 
that  tliis  good  man  lifid  become  involved  in  it;  and 
he  made  complaiin  i<.>  me  as  follows  :  — 

" '  Is  it  not  hard  tliat  I  vli,,uld  he  hold  up  to  the  pul>- 
lic  as  a  swindler  ?  L>«>k  at  tht*  fact<.  I  live  in  Wo.;- 
stock.  I  take  the  sta^c  lu  \Viiiu=ui,  l«ciiIj-i>^'j  mile.<{, 
where  I  strike  the  nearest  railroad.  I  ride  thence  by 
rail  to  Boston,  from  Boston  to  New  York,  from  New 
York  to  Washiii^Luii.  U  i>  iiic  easiest  unu  quickest 
route  1  can  take,  —  the  natural  route  of  travel.  I 
charge  for  the  miles  I  actually  travel,  —  not  one  more. 
Why  is  not  this  right  ?  ' 

***  Judge/  1  responded,  '  now  hear  me.  Your  pred- 
ecessors. I  happen  to  know,  took  stage  from  Wood- 
stock Lu  Rutland,  from  Rutland  to  Troy,  theuce  by 
.steamboat  to  New  York,  tlience  by  railroad  to  Washing- 
ton.    It  is  now  cheaper  and  easier  for  you  to  go  by 

u 
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Boston,  —  three  Imiulrcd  miles  farther.  Will  you  tell 
me  why  you  should  l)e  paid  two  luiiidred  and  forty 
dollars  more  per  annum  because  tljis  cheaper  and 
easier  route  has  lately  been  opened  ?  I  concede  you 
the  advantage  of  the  improved  transit.  1  protest 
against  your  ciiarging  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars, 
and  the  j)eople  paying  it  theref«)r.     Tiiat  is  not  just.' 

"  The  only  answer  I  ever  received  to  this  way  of 
putting  the  case  was,  *  Such  is  the  law/  Hut  Congress 
was  master  of  the  law  ;  able  at  any  time  to  make  it 
just;  therefore  hound  to  make  it  just.  It  Wiis  the 
object  of  my  txposc  Lu  cuiupel  .>uch  adjustment. 

"  Gen.  J.  J.  McKay  of  North  Carolina  once  camo 
across  to  my  seat.  He  was  a  stern  proslavory  Dem- 
ocrat ;  and  it  was  not  lUo  iiubu  ut  ^ucU  to  waste 
civilities  on  me. 

**  *  Mr.  Greeley,'  he  said,  *  voti  have  printed  me  as 
charging  seven  miles  mure  ilian  liie  actual  distance 
from  my  home  to  Washington.  Tiie  fact  is  not  so.  I 
charge  precisely  as  you  say  is  just,  —  by  the  shortest 
mail-route ;  l)ut  I  live  seven  miles  beyond  my  post- 
office,  and  I  ciiarge  from  my  own  house.' 

"  '  How  could  I  know  that  ?  '  I  inquired. 

*'  •  You  could  not,'  he  replied.  '  I  am  not  blaming 
you  :  on  the  contrary,  I  thank  you  for  what  you  have 
done.  It  was  needed,  and  will  do  good.  1  only 
wished  that  you  should  know  the  facts.' 


>  >» 
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Mr.  Greeley  did  not  first  introduce  tl»e  mileage 
qiiesiion  to  the  House.  This  was  done  by  lion.  Wil- 
liam Sawyer  of  Ohio,  lie  had  been  annoyed  by  uu 
article  published  in  "  The  Tribune  "  on  Ills  habit  of 
eating  a  luncheon  in  the  House  Inihind  the  sj>eaker*8 
chair.  He  was  further  grieved  by  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Greeley's  bill,  though  mat  stated  correctly  the 
dilTerencc  between  hU  mil  as  charged  and  what 

it  Would  be  if  computed  ''^'  th.^  !ri.»st  dirfct  routes. 
There  was  a  blunder  in  liio  ca.so  ui  his  nuaro^t  Whig 
neighbor,  Hon.  K         t  C.  ^  .,  whose  overcharge 

was  not  made  as  inu'li  i-  »^  J.-.r.).!  r.o.  Schenck 
arose,  and  offered  to  swap  \^iih  ina  colleague  if  thai 
would  afford  him  any  i»ati>:         >u.     It  afforded  none. 

It  has  already  been  stated  tlia^  M--  Greeley  did  not 
favor  Gen.  Taylor's  nomination  ;  and  had  he  not 
chanced  to  attend  a  Whig  meeting  in  Vauxhall  Gar- 
den, where  he  was  loudly  called  for,  and  where  he 
made  the  following  s|x:cH;h,  he  probably  would  not 
have  been  nominated  for  Congress,  which  would  have 
saved  him  some  rencounters  with  others  on  that 
floor  :  — 

**  I  trust,  fellow-citizens,  I  shall  never  be  afraid  nor 
ashamed  to  meet  a  Whig  assemblage,  and  express  my 
sentiments  on  the  |x)litical  questions  of  the  day;  and, 
altiiough  1  have  had  no  intimation  till  now  that  my 
presence  here  was  expected  or  desired,  I  am  the  more 
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ready  to  answer  your  call,  since  I  have  heard  intima- 
tions, even  from  this  stand,  that  there  was  some 
mystery  in  my  course  to  be  cleared  up, — some 
astounding  revelation  with  regard  to  it  to  be  expected. 
And  our  eloquent  friend  from  Kentucky  even  volun- 
teered, in  his  remarks,  to  see  me  personally,  and  get 
mc  right.  If  there  be  indeed  any  mystery  in  the 
premises,  I  will  do  my  best  to  dispel  it ;  but  1  have, 
in  truth,  nothing  to  reveal.  I  stated  in  announcing 
Gen.  Taylor's  nomination,  the  day  after  it  was  made, 
that  I  would  support  it  if  1  saw  no  other  way  to  defeat 
the  election  of  Lewis  Cass.  That  pledge  I  have  ev^^ 
regarded.  1  shall  faitlifully  redeem  it ;  and,  since  there 
is  now  no  chance  remaining  that  any  other  than  Gen. 
Taylor  or  Gen.  Cass  can  be  elected,  1  shall  henceforth 
sup])ort  the  ticket  nominated  at  Philadelphia,  and  do 
what  I  can  for  its  election. 

"  But  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gen.  Taylor.  Personally  1  have  ever  spoken 
of  him  with  respect.  But  1  believe  it  was  unwise 
and  unjust.  I  believe  a  candidate  could  and  should 
liave  been  chosen  more  deserving,  more  capable,  more 
popular.  I  cannot  pretend  to  support  him  with  enthu- 
siasm ;  for  I  do  not  feel  any. 

"  Yet,  while  I  frankly  avow  that  I  would  do  little 
merely  to  make  Gen.  Taylor  president,  I  cannot  forget 
that  others  stand  or  fall  with  him,  and   that  among 
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tlicin  arc  Fillmore  and  Fish  and  Patterson,  with 
whom  I  have  battled  for  the  Whig  cause  ever  since  I 
was  entitled  to  vote,  and  to  whom  I  cannot  now  he 
unfaithful. 

"  And  then  the  question  of  free  soil :  what  shall  bo 
the  fate  of  that?  I  presume  there  arc  here  some  free- 
«*oil  men"  ["Yes, yes!  all  free-soil"]  :  "I  mean  those 
to  whom  the  question  of  extending  or  restricting  slavery 
outweighs  all  other  considerations.  And  I  appeal  to 
every  free-soil  Wiiig  to  ask  himself  this  question  :  IIow 
would  South  Carolina  and  Texas  wis^h  you  to  vote? 
Can  you  doubt  your  bitter  adversaries  would  rejoice  to 
hear  that  you  had  resolved  to  break  off  from  the  Whig 
party,  and  permit  (Jen.  Cass  to  be  chosen  president. 
with  an  obedient  Congress  ?  I  cannot  doulit  it  ;  and 
1  cannot  believe  that  a  wise  or  wortiiy  course  which 
my  bitterest  adversaries  would  gladly  work  out  for 
mc. 

"  Of  Gen.  Taylor's  soundness  on  this  question  I  feel 
no  assurance,  and  can  give  none;  but  I  believe  him 
clearly  pledged  by  his  letters  to  leave  legislation  to 
Congress,  and  not  attempt  to  control  by  his  veto  the 
policy  of  the  country.  I  believe  a  Whig  Congress 
will  not  consent  to  extend  slavery,  and  that  a  Whig 
president  will  not  go  to  war  with  Congress  and  the 
general  spirit  of  his  party.  So  believing,  I  shall  sup- 
port the  Whig  nominations  with  a  view  to  the  triumph 

16* 
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of  free  soil ;  trusting  tliat  the  day  is  not  distant  when 
an  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  will  give 
the  appointment  of  postmasters  and  other  loeal  officers 
to  the  people,  and  strip  the  president  of  the  enormous 
and  anti-republican  patronage  which  now  causes  tho 
whole  }K)litical  action  of  the  country  to  hinge  upon 
its  presidential  elections.  Such  are  my  views;  such 
will  he  my  course.  I  trust  it  will  no  longer  be  pre- 
tended that  there  is  any  mystery  about  them.*' 

Mr.  Greeley's  nomination  was  received  with  much 
^clat,  especially  by  thinking,  literary,  and  laboring 
men.  Though  not  as  universally  known  then  as  at 
the  present  time,  yet  he  was  better  known  than  almost 
any  other  candidate  for  Congress. 

After  Mr.  Greeley's  election,  he  issued  the  following 
card  to  the  tUctors  of  hU  diairict :  — 

"  The  undersigned,  late  a  candidate  f«)r  Congress, 
respectfully  returns  his  thanks,  —  first,  to  his  political 
opponents  for  the  uniform  kindness  and  consideration 
with  which  he  was  treated  by  them  throughout  the 
canvass,  and  the  unsolicited  suffrages  with  which  he 
was  honored  by  many  of  them ;  secondly,  to  the  great 
mass  of  his  political  brethren  for  the  ardent,  enthusi- 
astic, and  effective  support  which  they  rendered  him  ; 
and,  lastly,  to  that  small  portion  of  the  Whig  electors 
who  saw  fit  to  withhold  from  him  their  votes,  thereby 
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nearly  or  quite  neutralizing  the  support  he  received 
from  the  party.  Claiming  for  himself  the  right  to 
vote  for  or  aj^ainst  anv  candidate  of  his  as  his  own 
sense  of  right  and  duty  shall  dictate,  he  very  freely 
accords  to  all  others  the  same  liberty,  without  oflfoncc 
or  inquisition. 

*'  During  the  late  canvass,  I  have  not,  according  to 
my  best  recollection,  spoken  of  myself,  and  have  not 
replied  in  any  way  to  atiy  2<-nt  ui  attack  or  imputation. 
I  have  in  no  manner  sought  to  deprecate  the  objec- 
tions, nor  to  soothe  the  terrors,  of  that  largo  and  most 
influential  class  who  deem  my  advocacy  of  land-reform 
and  social  re-organization  synonymous  with  infidelity 
and  systematic  robbery.  To  have  entered  upon  ex- 
planations or  Tindications  of  my  views  on  these  sub- 
jects in  the  crisis  of  a  great  national  struggle  which 
la^od  every  energy,  and  demanded  every  thought, 
comported  neither  with  my  leisure  nor  my  inclination. 

*'  Neither  have  1  seen  fit  at  any  time  to  justify  nor 
tilliule  to  my  participation  in  the  eflbrUs  made  here  last 
Miauuer  to  aid  the  people  of  Ireland  in  their  antici- 
pated struggle  for  liberty  and  independence.  I  shall 
not  do  so  now.  What  I  did  then  in  behalf  of  the 
Irish  millions,  I  stand  ready  to  do  again,  so  far  as  my 
means  will  permit,  when  a  similar  opportunity,  with  a 
like  prospect  of  success,  is  presented  ;  and  not  for 
them  only,  but  for  any  equally  oppressed  and  suffering 
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people  on  the  face  of  tlic  earth.  If  any  '  extortion  and 
plunder '  were  contrived  and  perpetrated  in  the  meet- 
in<^s  for  Ireland  at  Vauxhall  last  season,  I  am  wliully 
unconscious  of  it;  thouiih  I  oui^ht  to  he  as  well 
informed  as  to  the  alleged  '  extortion  mid  plunder'  as 
most  others,  whether  mv  infornKiiion  wore  oljtained  in 
the  character  of  conspirator  or  that  of  victim.  I  feel 
impelled,  however,  by  the  expressions  employed  in  Mr. 
I^rooks's  card,  to  state  that  I  have  found  nothing  like 
an  inclination  to  '  extortion  and  plunder  '  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  leading  friends  of  Ireland  in  this  city,  and 
nothing  like  a  suspicion  of  such  l)aseness  among  tho 
thousands  who  sustained  and  cheered  them  in  tlieir 
eiForts.  All  the  suspicions  and  imputations  to  which 
those  have  been  subjected  who  freely  gave  their 
money  and  their  exertions  in  aid  of  the  generous 
though  inelTectual  efforts  for  Ireland's  liberation  have 
originated  with  those  who  never  gave  that  cause  a 
prayer  or  a  shilling,  and  have  not  yet  travelled  beyond 

them.  '*  Respectfully, 

"  Horace  Greeley. 

"  New  York,  Nov.  8,  1848." 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  writer  to  pronouncj  a 
panegyric  upon  Horace  Greeley,  but  to  recount  in 
a  plain  and  simj)le  manner  who  he  is  and  what  he 
has  done.  He  had  been  prompt  in  entering  tho 
House,  as  he  took  the  oath  and  his  seat  on  the  first  day 
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of  the  session  :  and  he  was  in  *'  for  businoj^s  ;  "  fur  ilic 
next  day  he  informed  the  Ilouse  that  he  proposed  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  prevent  speculation  in  the  public 
lands,  and  to  secure  *'  homesteads  "  to  actual  settlers 
uj>on  the  same,  l^^ht  days  after,  ho  introduced  the 
following  bill :  — 

"1.  That  any  citizen,  and  any  alien  who  had  de- 
clared liis  intention  of  l>ecoming  a  citizen,  may  file  a 
pre-emption  claim  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
public  land,  settle  UfMjn  it,  improve  it,  and  have  tho 
privilege  of  buying  it  at  any  time  within  seven  years 
of  filing  the  claim,  at  tho  governmont  prico  of  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  f>er  acre,  pr  '  I  that  he  is  not  tho 
owner  or  claimant  of  anv  utlier  real  estate. 

"  2.  That  the  land-office  where  the  claim  is  filed 
shall  issue  a  warrant  of  pre-emption,  securing  the 
claimant  in  seven  years*  |)ossession. 

"  3.  That,  after  five  years'  occupancy,  a  warrant- 
holder  wlio  makes  oaih  of  his  intention  to  reside  on 
and  cultivate  his  land  for  life  shall  become  the  owner 
of  any  forty  acres  of  his  claim  which  ho  may  select; 
the  head  of  a  family,  eiirhty  acres. 

"4.  That  the  price  of  public  lands,  when  not  sold  to 
actual  settlers,  shall  be  five  dollars  per  acre. 

"  5.  That  false  affidavits,  made  to  procure  land  under 
the  provisions  of  this  l)ill,  shall  be  punished  by  three 
years*  hard  labor  in  State-prison,  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
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iiig  a  tliousaiid   dollars,  and  by  the  loss  of  the  land 
fraudulontlj  obtained." 

Dec.  1<3,  tho  following  notice  appeared  in  ''  The 
Tribune:"  *'  In  reference  to  many  requests  for  copies 
of  the  prcbident's  message  and  accompanying  docu- 
ments, I  desire  to  state  that  such  message  and  docu- 
ments are  expected  to  cover  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred 
printed  octavo  pages,  and  to  inchido  three  maps,  the 
engraving  of  which  will  prouauiy  aday  the  publication 
for  two  or  three  weeks  yet.  1  .'-liuU  distribute  my 
share  of  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  make  them  go 
as  far  as  they  will  ;  but  I  cannot  satisfy  half  the  do 
mands  upon  me.  As  each  senator  will  have  nearly 
two  hundred  copies,  while  representatives  have  but 
about  sixty  each,  applications  to  senators,  especially 
from  the  smaller  States,  are  obviously  the  most  promis- 
ing." 

Reference  has  already  been  had  to  Mr.  Greeley's 
expots^  of  the  mileage  swindle.  I  find  in  his  *'  Whig 
Almanac"  for  1850  the  following  additional  statement 
upon  this  subject,  which  shows  how  earnest  he  was  to 
save  money  to  the  government,  and  how  zealously  he 
argued  for  honesty  :  — 

**  Early  in  December  I  called  on  the  scrgeant-at- 
arms  for  some  money  on  account,  he  being  paymaster 
of  the  House.  Tlie  schedule  used  by  that  oflScer  was 
placed   before   me,  showing   the  amount  of  mileage 
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respectively  accorded  to  every  member  of  the  flouso. 
Many  of  tliese  amounts  struck  me  as  excessive;  and  I 
tried  to  recollect  if  any  publication  of  all  the  allow- 
ances in  like  case  had  ever  been  made  through  the 
journals,  but  could  not  rememljor  any  such  publicity. 
On  inquiry,  1  was  infonu'^d  that  the  amounts  were 
regularl;    ^Miulished    m  rtain   w./^ument   entitled 

*  The  Pulilic  Accounts,'  ol  which  no  considerable  num- 
ber was  printed,  and  which  was  obviou>ly  not  intended 
for  popular  distribution.  (It  is  even  omitted  in  (his 
document  for  the  year  1848,  printed  since  1  published 
my  expo»^  ;  so  that  I  can  now  find  it  in  no  public  d«)C- 
ument  whatever. )  I  ould  not  remember  that  1  uaa 
ever  seen  a  copy,  though  one  had  been  obtained  and 
used  by  my  assisiiiit  in  niiikiiiir  nn  List  year'*!  *  Alma- 
nac.' It  seeraea  lu  iuc,  LiiuiLiuii;,  desirable  inai  iho 
facts  should  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public  ; 
and  I  resolved  that  it  should  In?  done. 

"But  how?  Tu  iiavc  piciicu  uuL  a  few  of  what 
seemed  to  me  tiie  mo^t  flairrant  cases  of  overcharge, 
and  print  these  alone,  would  be  to  invite  and  fcciire 
the  reputation  of  partiality,  parUiauiuip,  una  pci^uual 
animosity.  No  other  course  seemed  so  fair  as  to  print 
the  mileage  of  each  member,  with  necessary  elucida- 
tions. I  accordingly  employed  an  ex-clerk  in  one  of 
ihe  departments,  and  instructed  him  to  make  out  a 
tabular  expose  as  follows  :  — 
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"  1.  Name  of  each  member  of  the  Ilouse. 

"2.  Actual  distance  from  his  residence  to  Washing- 
ton bj  the  shortest  post-route. 

"  3.  Distance  for  which  lie  is  allowed  and  paid 
mileage. 

"  4.  Amount  of  mileage  received  by  him. 

"5.  Excess  of  mileage  so  received  over  what  would 
have  been  if  the  distance  had  been  computed  by  the 
shortest  or  most  direct  mail-route. 

*' Tiie  expose'  was  made  out  accordingly,  and 
promptly  forwarded  to  *  The  Tribune,'  in  which  it 
appeared." 

Mr.  Greeley  did  not  charge  that  menil)ers  had 
charged  mileage  contrary  to  law,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, admitted  its  legality.  lie  said,  "The  members 
are  all  honorable  men :  if  any  irreverent  infidel 
should  doubt  it,  wo  can  silence  him  l)y  reforring  to 
the  prefix  to  their  names  in  the  newspapurs ;  and  we 
presume  each  has  charged  just  what  the  law  allows 
him.  That  law  expressly  says  that  each  shall  receive 
eight  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles  travelled  in  com- 
ing to  and  returnin;^  from  Congress  *  by  the  usually- 
travelled  route ; '  and  of  course,  if  the  route  usually 
travelled  from  California  to  Washington  is  around 
Cape  Horn,  or  the  members  from  that  embryo  ^Staic 
shall  choose  to  think  it  is,  they  will  each  be  entitled  to 
charge  some  twelve  thousand  dollars  mileage  per  ses- 
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Bion  accord i II j^l}'.  We  assume  tliat  each  lias  charged 
precisely  what  the  law  allows  him ;  and  thcrcupuu  we 
press  hume  the  question,  ^Ou<jht  not  that  law  to  be 
amended?'"' 

This  effort  to  save  money  to  the  country  on  the 
mileage  question  aroused  the  ire  of  the  old  politicians, 
and  they  opposed  all  resolutions  of  amendment.  Xor 
was  it  so  small  a  matter  as  it  might  seem  at  first  sight ; 
lor  the  whole  numlK'r  of  miles  charged  for  going 
round  by  **  liobin  Hood's  barn,"  so  to  speak,  was 
18.'],0ol,   which,  at  forty   cents   a  mile,  amounted  to 

At  length,  the  rago  of  Congress  b'rokc  forth  upon  tho 
mileage  question  ;  and  a  long  and  sharp  debate  foV 
lowed,  some  contending  that  the  subject  could  not  bo 
debated  at  all ;  and  others,  if  it  could,  demanded  what 
should  be  done  about  it.  At  length,  Mr.  Turner  from 
Illinois,  who  had  drawn  |l*J98.4U,  moved  a  series  of 
resolutions,  one  of  which  was  the  following  :  — 

^^Resolvtd,  That  a  publication  made  in  *  The  New- 
York  Tribune  '  on  the day  of  December,  1848,  in 

which  the  mileage  of  members  is  set  forth  and  com- 
mented on,  be  referred  to  a  committee,  with  instruc- 
tions to  inquire  into  and  rejx)rt  whether  said  publication 
does  not  amount,  in  substance,  to  an  allegation  of 
fraud  against  most  of  the  members  of  this  House  in 
the  matter  of  their  mileage  ;  and  if,  in  the  judgment 

It 
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of  tlic  committee,  it  docs  amount  to  an  alienation  of 
fraud,  tlien  to  inquire  into  it,  and  report  whetlier  that 
allcu;ation  is  true  or  false." 

Mr.  Turn*^r  introduced  his  resolutions  in  a  fierce 
speech,  and  altogetlier  with  such  personal  reflections 
as  did  not  become  an  impartial  debater;  from  which  I 
select  the  following :  "  lie  now  wislicii  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  particularly  to  these  char«;es 
made  by  the  editor  of  *  The  New- York  Tribune,*  most 
if  not  all  of  which  charges  he  intended  to  show  were 
absolutely  false  ;  and  that  the  individual  who  made 
them  had  either  been  actuated  by  the  low,  base, 
grovelling,  and  malignant  desire  to  represent  the 
Congress  of  the  nation  in  a  false  and  unenviable  light 
before  tlic  country  and  the  world,  or  that  he  had  been 
actuated  by  motives  still  more  base,  —  by  the  desire  of 
acquiring  an  ephemeral  notoriety  by  blazoning  forth 
to  the  world  what  tlie  writer  attempted  to  show  was 
fraud.  The  whole  article  abounded  in  gross  errors 
and  wilfully-false  statements,  and  was  evidently 
prompted  by  motives  as  base,  unprincij)led,  and  cor- 
rupt as  ever  actuated  an  individual  in  wielding  his 
pen  for  the  pul)lic  press. 

"Perhaps  the  gentleman  (he  l)egged  pardon),  or 
rather  the  individual,  —  perhaps  the  thing  that  penned 
that  article  was  not  aware  that  his  (Mr.  Turner's)  por- 
tion of  the  country  was  not  cut  up  by  railroads,  and 
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travelled  by  stage-coaches  and  other  direct  means  of 
pul)lic  conveyance,  like  the  omnibuses  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  U^tw'.Mi  all  poiiit*^.  Tbf\v  had  no  other 
channel  of  coiamunication  except  tUo  mighty  lakes 
or  rivers  of  the  West :  he  could  not  get  hero  in  any 
other  way.  The  law  on  tbc*  sulij.^ct  of  milongo 
authorized   the  meml>ers    to   ciia  i\toii    tho    most 

direct  usually-travelled  route.  Now,  ho  ventured  the 
i^wwrTtini)  ttiit  tb'Tf*  \vi>>;  iirit  au  iudtvlfbril  ill  his 
dibtiicl  wiio  ever  came  lu  uas  city,  or  lo  ajiy  ui  the 
north-eastern  cities,  who  did  not  como  by  the  way  of 
the  lakes  (>r  tho  nv.Ts. 

''  lie  dia  iioi  kiiow  but  he  wa^  engaged  in  a  very 
small  business.     A  ;j  ;nan  near  him  sug::est«'d  that 

the  writer  "f  this  article  woni!  nnf  Uq  believed  '^^^'^'' 
how  ;  tliat,  Uierefore,  it  was  no  biaiiaor.  But  hi.s  con- 
felitucnts,  living  two  or  three  thousand  miles  distant, 
might  not  be  aware  of  the  facts  ;  and  therefore  it  was 
that  ho  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  repel  the  slander- 
ous charges  and  imputations  of  fraud,  so  far  as  they 
concerned  him." 

The  House  now  was  pretty  fully  aroused  ;  and  some- 
thing like  tho  following  colloquy  ensued  :  — 

"  Mr.  Thompson  of  Indiana  moved  that  the  resolu- 
tions be  laid  on  the  table.  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
asked  and  ordered,  and,  being  taken,  were,  —  yeas, 
twenty-eight ;   nays,  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 
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*' Ami,  the  question  recurring  on  tlie  demand  for 
tlie  previous  question,  — 

*^  Mr.  Fries  inquired  of  the  speaker  whether  the 
(jiK!>tion  was  suseeptihle  of  division. 

*•  The  speaker  said  tliat  the  question  could  be  taken 
separately  on  eacli  resolution. 

•  A  number  of  members  here  requested  Mr.  Evans 
I)  wifli  Iraw  the  demand  for  the  previous  question; 
i.e.,  porniiL  Mr.  (ircuiey  to  ^pcuk. 

"  Mr.  Evans  declined  to  withdraw  the  motion,  and 
desired  to  stnti^  the  reason  why  h(?  did  so.  The  rea- 
son was,  thuL  Liie  gentlcniau  Iruni  New  York  (Mr. 
(Ireeley)  had  spoken  to  an  audience  to  wliich  the 
members  of  this  House  conhl  not  speak.  If  the  gen- 
tleman wished  to  assail  any  meml)er  of  this  House, 
let  him  do  so  here. 

''The  speaker  intcrposc«i.  and  w;i>^  imperfectly 
heard,  but  was  understood  to  say  liiai  it  wa«  out  of 
order  to  refer  personally  to  gentlemen  on  this  floor. 

'•  Mr.  Evans  said  he  would  refer  to  the  editor  of 
*  The  Tribune,'  and  he  insisted  that  the  gentleman 
was  not  entitled  to  reply." 

(Loud  cries  from  all  parts  of  the  House,  "  Let  him 
speak  !  "  with  mingling  dissent.) 

*'  The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  demand  for 
the  previous  question. 

*'  But  the  House  refused  to  second  it. 
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"  Mr.  Greeley,  after  alhuiiiig  to  the  coraments  that 
had  been  ina<I«;  ujKjn  the  article  in  *  The  Trilmiie* 
relative  Lu  ljiu  sulyeet  of  mileage,  and  the  alju>e 
which  had  notoriously  l>eeii  practised  relating  to  it. 
paid  he  had  heard  no  geutlenian  quote  ojie  word  in 
that  article  iiupuiiug  an  illegal  cnaij^u  lu  anj  member 
of  this  House,  imputing  any  thing  but  a  legal,  |»roper 
charge.  T!tf»  wli't!-!  irround  of  tho  artrument  wns 
this:  Ou^ui  iiuL  Liic  law  u*  !•••  ciiaiij^cu  .  uuj^iii  uui 
the  in\  to  be  settled  by  the  nearest  route,  i:  1 

uf  what  was  called  th«»  usually-travelled  route,  which 
authorized  a  gentleman  coming  from  the  centre  of 
Ohio  to  go  around  l»y  Sandusky,  Albany,  New  York, 
Philadelphiti.  and  Hallijnoro.  and  charg'*  milt*age 
uj>on  thuL  rouL'j  .  lie  ma  uui  object  to  uuj»  j^catle- 
man's  taking  that  course  if  he  saw  fit ;  but  was  that 
the  route  upon  which  the  mileage  ought  to  be  com- 
puted ? 

"  Mr.  Turner  interposed,  and  inquired  if  the  gea 
tleman  wroto  that  nrticlL*. 

*'  Mr.  Grccicy  rupiica,  liial  uic  iiUroaucUuu  to  the 
article  on  mileage  was  written  by  himself:  the  tran- 
script from  the  books  of  tlii<  Ifotis?  and  from  the 
accounts  of  the  Senate  \va>  maac  uy  a  icpuiLcr,  aL  hib 
direction.  That  reporter,  who  was  formerly  a  clerk 
iu  the  post-oflice  department  (^Mr.  Douglass  Howard), 

had  taken  the   laie>t   l»ook   in   the   department,  whicli 

lb- 
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eooUiiied  the  iliffMniM*ff  of  the  seTeral  postroflkes  in 
the  countrf  from  ^  agton ;  and  from  that  book 

he  had  go*  — iKmcft^^  ^^  Vtiptt  thnTi*r?i  it  might  oot 
liare  beea  euurelj  ac^  t  two  — 

the  oflfetal  list  of  the  distances  of  i  ^^  post- 

ofiieet  frooi  thb  dtv.     In  ererj  cas  ^... .^ 

of  the  memher,  whether  of  the  Senate  or  the  IIo 
had  been  looked  out,  I.  ioe  as  charged  set  down. 

then  the  postroflfee  referred  to,  and  the  actual,  ho:..  . 
dotance  bj  the  shortest  route  set  down  opposite,  and 
then  the  compatation  made  bow  much  the  diarge  was 
au  excess,  not  of  legal  mileage,  bat  of  what  would  be 
legal  if  the  mileage  were  compoted  bj  the  nearest 
mail-rovte. 

**  Mr.  King  of  Georgia  desired,  at  this  point  of  the 
geotlemaa^s  remarks,  to  saj  a  word.    Th  '        :i 

aid  th^t  t!>e  members  charged.    Now,  he  <Mr.  > 

desii^a  io  ddj  with  reference  to  himself,  iu^u  xivui 
the  first,  he  had  alwajs  refused  to  gire  anj  ii. 
tioo  ^«  *^'*  ftrrmmitte^  on  mileage  wiih  respect   . 
nuleage  u>  i^  oe  cAUUod.     He  had  told 

them  it  was  their  special  dot/  to  settle  the   ii. 
^li^t  he  v^  "^-  to  'fo  with  it.     lie.  there- 

lore,  had  ch^r^ca  : 

•*  Mr.  Grodej  (cod  he  t       _    t  all  this 

dMwed  the  necessitj  of  a  new  rale  on   the  sob|ect ; 
fcr  here  thej  saw  members  shirking  off,  —  slirinking 
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frum  tlio  rcsponsiiiility,  und  llirowii)<^  it  from  one 
place  to  another.  Nobody  made  up  the  account;  but, 
somehow,  an  excels  of  sixty  or  seventy  tliou^uii<i 
dollars  was  ciiar^cd  in  the  accounts  for  mileage,  and 
was  p:iid  from  the  treasury. 

*^  Mr.  King  interrupted,  ana  a^ked  if  he  meant  to 
charge  him  (Mr.  Kin.:)  with  shirking.  Was  that  the 
gentleman's  remark  ? 

''Mr.  Greeley  replied,  that  he  only  said,  tliat,  bj  some 
means  or  other,  tliis  excess  of  mileage  was  charged, 
and  was  paid  by  the  treahury.  This  money  ought  to 
be  saved  The  same  rule  ought  lu  be  applied  to 
moml>ers  of  Co;.  -  ihat  wa«  aj  1  to  other  per- 
sons. 

''  Mr.  King  ucsired  to  iisk  the  gentleman  from  New 
Ynrk  if  ho  had  correctly  u:  d  his  lan«^uage  ;  for 

he  had  heard  liira  indistinctly,  llo  (^Mr.  King)  had 
niiac  Liic  poaiu»«j  suicuicni  uiaL  he  had  uevef  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  ence  to  the  charge  of  his 

mileage,  and  he  had  un.  K>d  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  to  speak  of  shirking  from  responsibility. 
He  desired  to  know  if  the  gentleman  applied  that 
term  to  him. 

"  Mr.  Greeley  said  he  had  applied  it  to  no  member. 

'*  Mr.  King  asked,  *  Why  make  use  of  the  term, 
then  ? ' 

"  Mr.  Greeley's  reply  to  this  interrogatory  was  lost 
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in  the  confusion  whicli  prevailed  in  consequence  of 
members  leaving  their  seats,  and  coming  forward  to 
tlic  area  in  the  centre. 

''  The  speaker  called   the  House   to  order,  and  re- 
quested gentlemen  to  take  their  seats. 

''  Mr.  Greeley  proceeded.  There  was  no  intima- 
tion in  the  article  that  any  member  had  made  out 
his  own  account ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  the  accounts 
had  licen  so  made  up  as  to  make  a  total  excess  of 
some  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  dollars,  chargeable 
upon  the  treasury.  The  general  facts  had  been 
stated  to  show  that  the  law  ought  to  be  difTerent ; 
and  there  were  several  cases  cited  to  show  how  the 
law  worked  badly.  For  instance:  From  one  district  in 
Ohio  tlie  member  formerly  charged  for  four  hundred 
miles  when  he  came  on  his  own  horse  all  the  way  ; 
l)ut  now  the  member  from  the  same  district  received 
mileage  for  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  miles.  Now, 
ought  that  to  be  so?  The  whole  argument  turned  on 
this :  Now  the  distances  were  travelled  much  easier 
than  formerly,  and  yet  more  —  in  many  cases  much 
more  —  mileage  was  charged.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  who  commenced  this  discussion  had  made  the 
point  that  there  was  some  defect,  some  miscalculation, 
in  the  estimate  of  distances.  He  could  not  help  it : 
they  had  taken  the  post-office  books,  and  relied  on 
them  ;  and  if  any  member  of  tlie  press  had  picked 
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out  a  few  members  of  this  Iloiise,  and  licld  up  tlicir 
charges  for  mileage,  it  would  have  been  c.usidcred 
invidious. 

"  Mr.  Turner  called  the  attention  of  the  member 
from  New  York  to  the  fact  that  the  postmaster-general 
himself  had  thrown  aside  that  post-office  book  in  conse- 
quence of  its  incorrectness.  He  asked  the  gentleman 
if  he  did  not  know  that  fact. 

"  Mr.  Greeley  replied,  that  the  article  itself  stated 
that  the  department  did  not  charge  mileage  \i\)on  that 
book.  Every  possil)le  excuse  and  mitigation  had  been 
given  in  the  article;  but  he  apjKjaled  to  the  IIuu^c, — 
they  were  the  masters  of  the  law,  —  why  would  they 
not  change  it,  and  make  it  more  ju>t  and  equal? 

"Mr.  Sawyer  wished  to  be  allowed  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  a  que^^tion.  His  complaint 
was,  that  the  article  had  done  him  injustice  by  setting 
him  down  as  some  three  hundred  miles  nearer  the 
seat  of  government  than  his  colleague  (Mr.  Schenck), 
although  his  colleague  had  stated  before  the  House 
that  ho  (Mr.  Sawyer)  resided  some  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  farther.  Now,  he  wanted  to  know  why  the 
gentleman  had  made  this  calculation  against  him,  a  id 
in  favor  of  his  colleague. 

"  Mr.  Greeley  replied,  that  he  begged  to  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  he  did  not  think  he  had 
ever  Ijcen  in  his  thoughts  from  the  day  he  had  come 
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hero  until  the  present  day ;  hut  he  had  taken  the 
figures  from  the  post-offiee  hook,  as  transeribed  by  a 
lornier  clerk  in  the  post-oflloe  department." 

Jan.  4,  "  Congress  showed  its  spite "  (^suys  Mr. 
Parton  in  his  '*  Life  of  Mr.  Greeley  ")  "  at  the  mileage 
e:i:poff(^  in  a  truly  extraordinary  manner.  At  the  last 
session  of  this  very  Congress,  the  mileage  of  the 
mc>sengers  appointed  hy  the  electoral  colleges  to 
bear  tlieir  respective  votes  for  president  and  vice- 
president  to  Washington  had  been  reduced  to  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  per  mile  each  way.  J>ut  now  it 
was  perceived  by  members  that  either  the  mileage 
of  the  messengers  must  bo  restored,  or  their  own 
reduced.  '  Accordingly,'  wrote  Mr.  (Ireeley  in  one 
of  his  letters,  *  a  joint  resolution  was  promptly  sul)- 
mitied  to  the  Senate,  doubling  the  mileage  of  mes- 
sengers ;  and  it  went  through  that  exalted  body  very 
quickly  and  easily.  I  had  not  noticed  that  it  had  been 
definitively  acted  on  at  all  until  it  made  its  appearance 
in  the  House  to-day,  and  was  driven  through  with  inde- 
cent rapidity  well  befitting  its  character.  No  commit- 
tee was  allowed  to  examine  it ;  no  opportunity  was 
afTorded  to  discuss  it:  but  by  whip  and  spur,  previous 
question,  and  brute  force  of  numbers,  it  was  rushed 
tlirough  the  necessary  stages,  and  sent  to  the  president 
for  his  sanction.' 

"  The  injustice  of  this  impudent  measure  is  appar- 
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eiit  from  the  fact,  that,  on  the  reduced  scale  of  com- 
jKinsation,  messengers  received  from  ten  to  twenty 
dollars  a  daj  during  the  period  of  their  necessary 
absence  from  home.  The  messenger  from  Maine,  for 
instance,  brings  the  vote  of  liis  State  five  hundred  and 
ninety-five  miles,  and  need  not  bo  more  than  eight 
days  absent  from  his  business,  at  an  cx|H*nse  certainly 
not  exceeding  sixty  dollars  in  all.  The  reduced  com- 
pensation was  $148.75,  paying  his  expenses,  and  giving 
him  eleven  dollars  per  day  over." 

Another  dei>ate  ensued  on  the  mileage  question  ;  but 
it  took  a  ludicrous  phase,  and  finally  terminated  in 
the  following  colloquy  on  dead-head«  :  — 

*'  Mr.  Murphy  said,  when  he  came  on,  ho  left  New 
York  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  to  supper  ;  and  then,  entering  the  car 
again,  he  slept  very  comfortably,  and  was  here  in  the 
morning  at  eight  o'clock.  Ilo  lost  no  time.  The 
mileaj'o  was  ninetv  dollars. 

"  Mr.  Root  would  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  whether  he  took  his  passage  and  came  on 
as  what  the  agents  sometimes  call  a  *  dead-head.' 
[Laughter.] 

"  Mr.  Murphy  replied  (amid  considerable  merri- 
ment and  laughter)  that  he  did  not  know  of  more 
than  one  member  belonging  to  the  New-York  delega 
tion  to  whom  that  application  could  properly  attach. 
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"  Mr.  Root  said,  although  his  friend  from  New 
York  was  tolerably  expert  in  every  thing  he  treate»i 
of,  yet  he  might  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
term  he  used.  He  would  inform  him  that  the  term 
*  dead-head '  was  applied  hy  the  steamboat  gentleman 
to  passengers  who  were  allowed  to  travel  without  pay- 
ing their  fare.  [A  great  deal  of  merriment  prevailed 
throughout  the  hall  upon  this  allusion,  as  it  manilestly 
referred  to  the  two  editors,  —  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Levin,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Greeley.]  But  Mr.  Root  (eontinuing  to 
speak)  said  he  was  opposed  to  all  personalities:  he 
never  indulged  in  any  such  thing  himself,  and  he  never 
would  favor  such  indulgence  on  the  part  of  other  gen- 
tlemen. 

"Mr.  Ij'jvin.  —  I  want  merely  to  say  — 

*'  Mr.  Root.  —  I  am  afraid  "  — 

[The  confusion  of  voices  and  merriment  which 
followed  completely  drowned  the  few  words  of  pleasant 
explanation  delivered  here  by  Mr.  Levin.] 

"  Mr.  Greeley  addressed  the  chair. 

"The  Cuairman. — The  gentleman  from  New  York 
will  suspend  his  remarks  till  the  committee  shall  come 
to  order. 

"  Order  being  restored,  — 

"  Mr.  Greeley  said  he  did  not  pretend  to  know 
what  the  editor  of  '  The  Philadelphia  Sun,'  the  geu- 
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tleinaii  from  Pomisylvaiiia  (Mr.  Ljvui),  liad  done; 
Imt,  if  any  goiitloiuaii  anxious  about  the  matter 
would  inquire  at  tli*^  riilroad-officea  ill  riiilddoipliia 
and  Baltimore,  he  would  there  be  informed  that  ho 
(Mr.  Greeley)  never  had  passed  over  any  portion  of 
eitlier  of  those  roads  free  of  charge, — never  in  tlie 
world.  One  of  llie  gentlemen  interested  hud  once 
told  liim  he  might;   hut  he  never  had. 

"  Mr.  Kiaiiree  next  nhfniiiod  fh.^  Hnor.  hut  n-avn  way 
for  Mr.  Haralson,  who  m«>voa  inai  mo  couunaioo  ru>o. 

•  Mr.  (ireeley  apjKJuled  to  the  gentleman  from 
rj'-orgia  (Mr.  liaraNniO  tn  wltlihiiM  his  innti.Hi  wliiln 
ho  mi^'lit,  hy  the  courioy  oi  mo  gjnucnian  noni 
Indiana  (Mr.  Kmhreo),  make  a  brief  reply  to  tho 
allusions  which  had  been  inadi*  to  him  ami  his  «'onrso 
upon  this  subject.  lie  a>iioa  only  lor  live  mmuios; 
hut 

"Mr.  riaralson  adhered  to  hi<  motion,  which  was 
agreed  to." 

It  seemed  as  though  this  mileage  question  would 
never  be  settled  ;  for  it  came  up  a  third  time  upon  a 
discussion  upon  the  slave-trade,  when  Mr.  Greeley 
defended  himself  in  a  speech  of  consideralde  |)ower 
and  great  eloquence,  from  which  I  select  tho  follow- 
ing :  — 

''  The  gentleman  saw  fit  to  sjKjak  of  my  vocation  as 
an   editor,  and   to  charge   me  with   editing   my  pa|>er 

17 
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from  my  seat  on  this  floor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  one  member  in  this  hall  who  has  writ- 
ten less  in  his  seat  this  session  than  1  have  done.  I 
have  been  too  much  absorbed  in  the  (to  me)  novel 
and  exciting  scenes  around  me  to  write,  and  have 
written  no  editorial  here.  Time  enough  for  that,  sir, 
before  and  after  your  daily  sessions.  But  the  gentle- 
man eitlier  directly  charged  or  plainly  insinuated  that 
I  have  neglected  my  duties  as  a  niemlfor  of  this  House 
to  attend  to  my  own  private  business.  I  meet  this 
charge  with  a  positive  and  circumstantial  denial. 
Except  a  brief  silting  one  private-bill  day,  I  have  not 
been  absent  one  hour  in  all,  nor  the  half  of  it,  from 
the  deliberations  of  this  House.  1  have  never  voted 
for  an  early  adjournment,  nor  to  adjourn  over.  My 
name  will  be  found  recorded  on  every  call  of  the 
yeas  and  nays.  And,  as  the  gentleman  insinuated  a 
neglect  of  my  diities  as  a  member  of  a  committee  (on 
pul)lic  lands),  I  appeal  to  its  chairman  for  proof,  to 
any  that  need  it,  that  I  have  never  been  absent  from 
a  meeting  of  that  committee,  nor  any  part  of  one  ; 
and  that  I  have  rather  sought  than  shunned  lal>or 
upon  it.  And  I  am  confident,  that,  alike  in  my  scat 
and  out  of  it,  I  shall  do  as  large  a  share  of  the  work 
devolving  upon  this  House  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  will  deem  desirable. 

"And    now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  word   on    the    main 
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question  before  us.  I  know  very  well,  I  knew  from 
tlin  first,  what  a  low.  f^outemptible,  deinagoguiug 
busiucbs  this,  of  attciupuiig  to  save  public  money, 
always  is.  It  is  not  a  task  for  gentlemen:  it  is 
esteemed  nithor  di'^rcputable  even  for  editors.  Your 
gentlemaiiiy  wuik.  is  fepending,  lavishing,  distributing, 
taking.       Savings   are  always  such  vulgar,  i  ;ly, 

twopenny  affnirv.  that  tliorr  is  n  ??nrrv  niH?  ctingy  look 
al)OUt  thcni  inu^i  icpugaauL  lo  au  goiiucmanly  in- 
stincts. And  l»e>ides,  if  they  happen  to  hit  the  ri^^ht 
placOy  it  is  always,  *■  .Strike  higher  !  *  '  Strike  Inwor  !  * 
To  bo  gencroub  wuii  utiicr  people's  money,  generous 
to  self  and  friends  especially,  —  that  is  the  way  to  bo 
popular  and  comm'MjdfMl.  CJo  :ih*vi(l.  n:\<\  nr»vr»r  rnro 
for  expense  :  if  your  ucoi  ouic   incouvonioni,  you 

can  repudiate,  and  blackguard  your  creditors  as 
descended  from  Judas  Iscariot!  Ah  '  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  was  not  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  goniility.*' 

I  close  this  chapter  of  Mr.  Greeley's  three  months 
in  Congress,  in  which  lio  did  many  things  for  the 
public  good  which  have  not  uccn  iiere  enumerated, 
with  the  conclusion  of  his  address  to  his  constituents. 
Enough  has,  however,  been  shown  to  exhibit  the 
honesty  and  integrity  of  the  man. 

"  My  work  as  your  servant  is  done  :  whether  well,  or 
ill,  it  remains  for  you  to  judge.  Very  likely  I  gave 
the    wrong  vote   on   some   difficult   and   complicated 
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questions  to  which  I  was  called  upon  to  respond  ay  or 
DO  with  hardlj  a  moments  warnin<:.  If  so,  you  can 
detect  and  condemn  the  error ;  for  my  name  stands 
recorded  in  the  divisions  by  yeas  and  nays  on  every 
public  and  all  but  one  private  bill  (whicli  was  laid  on 
the  table  the  moment  the  sitting  opened,  and  on 
which  my  name  had  just  been  passed  as  I  entered  the 
hall). 

'*  I  wibih  it  were  the  usage  among  us  to  publi>h  less 
of  s|»ceches,  and  more  of  propositions  and  votes  thero- 
ujxjii  :  it  would  give  the  mass  of  the  people  a  much 
clearer  insight  into  the  management  of  their  public 
aiVairs. 

•  My  successor  being  already  chosen  and  com- 
missioned, I  shall  hardly  be  su-  1  of  seeking  your 
furtlier  kindness  ;  and  1  shall  l>e  heartily  rejoiced  if  he 
shall  he  able  to  combine  equal  z-al  m  your  service 
with  greater  efficiency,  equal  fearlessness  with  greater 
popularity.  That  I  have  l>een  somewhat  annoyed  at 
times  by  i>omo  oi  the  consequences  of  my  mileage 
exposS  is  true  ;  but  I  have  never  wished  to  recall  it, 
nor  have  I  felt  that  I  owed  an  apology  to  any  ;  and  I 
am  quite  confident,  that,  if  you  had  sent  to  Washing- 
ton (as  you  doubtless  might  have  done)  a  more 
sternly  honest  and  fearless  representative,  he  would 
have  made  him:*elf  more  unpopular  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  House  than  I  did.     I   thank  you   heartily 
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for  the  glimpse  of  public  life  which  your  favor  has 
afTonled  me,  and  hope  to  render  it  useful  henceforth, 
iiuL  Lj  myself  only,  but  to  the  public. 

"  In  ceasing  to  bo  your  agent,  and  returning  with 
renewed  zest  to  my  private  cares  and  duties,  I  have  a 
single  additional  favor  to  ask,  not  of  you  especially, 
but  of  all ;  and  I  am  sure  my  friends  at  least  will 
|!rant  it  without  hesitation.  It  is  that  you  and  they 
Mill  oblige  mo  henceforth  by  remembering  that  wj 
nime  is  simply  '  Horace  Orcclcy.*  " 

IT* 


CnAPTER    XII. 

MR.    GREELET   AND   BIS   BEGGARS   AND   BORROWERS. 


Kew  York  and  Bconm.  —  A  Few  d  tl»e  Solftrcre.  —  Beggiaf  lor  Oxv^bm. 
—  Chrooie  Bcgpuv.  —  Borrowcn.  —  NoC  to  injure  the  Keedr.  —  A  Obm 
elated.  —  Bom»wcn  of  Strangers  nerer  pej.  — A  Begpu^s  Letter. — 
Ghareb-Mfl^bere  ftmlin,  or  Bormvinie.  —  Ateociatiom  can  deal  with 
Bcfgan  beOer  than  ladiTidaali  can.  —  Doe*  not  rmndwn  Borrowing 
whcI!T.  —  A  DotT  to  leod  enawriawe  —  BeoMirks. 


HORACE  GREELEY  had  his  share  of  trashy 
U?i:gars,  as  all  men  do  who  are  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  public  life.  Wlnl**  the  writer  could  tell 
an  amusing  lale  of  beggars  u;  whom  he  has  been 
beset,  he  cannot  tell  Mr.  Gr  .  's  olagues  of  this  kind 
better  than  he  has  told  them  in  his  *•  Recollections  of 
a  Busy  Life;"  and  therefore  the  reader  shall  Iia\c 
tliem  in  Mr.  Greelev's  own  stvle.  Here  thev  are  :  — 
"Xew   York   is   the  metropolis   of  beggary.     The 

• 

wrecks  of  incapacity,  miseducation,  prodigality,  und 
profligacy,  drift  hither  from  either  continent,  and  are 
finally  stranded  on  our  shore.  Has  a  pretentious 
family  in  Europe  a  member  who  is  felt  as  a  burden,  or 
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loathed  as  a  liisgracc,  money  is  somehow  scruped 
together  to  ship  him  od  to  New  York  ;  taking  good 
care  that  thero  ho  not  enough  to  enable  him  to  s!iin 
himself  hack  agum.  Does  a  family  collapse  anywncio 
in  the  interior  or  along  the  coast  of  our  country,  leav- 
ing a  helpless  widow  anr)  rntliprl*^««;  chihlron  to  strug- 
gle with  difficuliics  uiiuiiv  unoxi>ocuja  aua  uaprcpared 
for,  —  though  too  proud  to  work,  or  even  beg,  where 
they  nn^  known. —  tliey  arc  ready  r>iion"h  to  trv  iIumt 
fortune  and  hide  incir  fall  in  this  grcai  cuij>omun,  wacro 
they  would  i  do  (if  tliey  could  get  it)  the  very 

work  wliich  tlif'v  reject  a«  d«'«jr:idiii?^  in  the  Itome  of 
their  uygouc  piu>f>erity  ana  ciju>c4ucncc.  Though 
living  is  here  most  ex{>ensive,  and  only  eminent  skill 
or  eflicioncv  can  instifv  miL'ration  liither  on  the  part 
of  any  but  smgic  yoniij;  men,  yet  mechanics  and  labor- 
ers of  very  modemio  ability,  and  even  widows  with 
small  rliildron,  hio  hither  in  reckless  defiance  of  the 
fact  thai  mynaas  navo  aunc  ^o  before  thom,  —  at  least 
nineteen-twcntieths  of  them  only  to  plunge  thereby 
into  deeper,  more  sqnalM,  hop«'lcss  misi^ry  than  thoy 
had  previously  known.  Want  is  a  nara  nla^tcl•  any- 
where;  Imt  nowhere  else  are  the  sufferings,  the  woes, 
the  desperation,  of  utter  need,  so  trying  as  in  a  great 
city :  and  they  are  pre-eminently  so  in  this  city,  because 
tlie  multiplicity  of  the  destitute  benumbs  the  heart  of 
charity,  and  precludes  attention  to  anyone's  wants; 
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wliile  each  is  absorbed  in  his  own  cares  and  efibrts  to 
such  extent,  tliat  he  knows  nothing  of  the  neighbors 
who  may  be  starving  to  death,  with  barely  a  brick  wall 
between  him  and  them. 

''  The  beggars  of  New  York  comprise  but  a  small 
proportion  of  its  sufferers  from  want;  yet  tiiey  are  at 
once  very  numerous,  and  remarkal»ly  impudent.  One 
wlio  would  acc<;pt  a  franc  in  Paris,  or  a  shilling  in 
London,  with  grateful  acknowledgments,  considers 
himself  ill  used  and  insulted  if  you  offer  him  less  than 
a  dollar  in  New  York.  With  tliousands  beggary  is  a 
profession,  whereof  the  rudiments  were  acquired  in 
the  Old  World  ;  but  experience  and  observation  have 
qualified  them  to  pursue  it  witl»  veteran  proficiency 
and  success  in  the  New.  Even  our  native  beggars 
have  a  boldness  of  aspiration,  an  audacity  of  con- 
ception, such  as  tlie  magnificent  pro|)ortions  of  our 
lakes  and  valleys,  our  mountains  and  prairies,  are  cal- 
culated to  inspire.  1  doubt  if  an  Asiatic  or  Euro- 
j)ean  beggar  ever  frankly  avowed  his  intent  to  beg  the 
])urchase-money  of  a  good  farm,  though  some  may 
have  invested  their  gains  thus  laudal)ly  ;  but  I  have 
been  solicited  by  more  than  one  American,  who  had 
visited  this  city,  from  jx)ints  hundreds  of  miles  distant, 
expressly  and  avowedly  to  beg  the  means  of  buying  a 
homestead.  1  wish  1  were  certain  that  none  of  these 
had  more  success  with  others  than  with  mc. 
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"  Begging  lor  clmrclies,  for  seminaries,  for  libraries, 
has  been  one  of  our  most  crying  nuisances.  If  there 
be  two  hundred  negro  families  living  in  a  city,  they 
will  get  up  a  Ha[)tist,  a  Methodist,  and  perhaps 
an  Kpiscopal  or  Congregational  church  ;  and,  being 
generally  j>oor,  they  will  M!i'1"'take  to  build  for  eacii 
a  meeting-house,  ana  Mipport  a  clergyman,  —  in  good 
part,  of  course,  by  begging,  —  often  in  distant  cities. 
A  dozen  boys  attending  a  seminary  will  form  a  ]il>rary 
association  or  debating  club,  and  thou  levy  on  man- 
kind in  general  for  the  books  they  would  like  to  |m)s- 
»ess.  Thus,  in  addition  to  our  resident  mendicancy, 
New  York  is  made  the  cruising-ground,  the  liarve>t- 
fi(!ld,  of  the  high-souring  beggary  of  a  whole  continent ; 
while  our  princely  merchants,  at  some  seasons,  are 
waited  upon  by  more  solicitors  of  contributions  tljan 
purchisers  of  goods.  Uence  our  rich  men  gener- 
ally court  and  secure  a  reputation  for  meanness, 
whiel»  may  or  may  not  l>e  deserved  in  a  particu- 
lar instance,  but  which,  in  any  case,  is  indis|)ensa- 
ble  as  a  protection,  like  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  Were 
they  reputed  benevolent  and  free-lianded,  they  would 
never  be  allowed  time  to  attend  to  their  business,  and 
could  not  enjoy  an  hour's  peace  in  the  bosom  of  their 
res|>ective  families. 

*'  TIiC  chronic  beggars  are  a  bad  lot ;  but  the  sys- 
tematic l)orrowcrs  are  far  worse.     What  you  give  is 
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gone,  and  soon  forgotten  :  there  is  the  end  of  it.  It 
is  prosuiuiible  that  you  can  spare,  or  you  wouhl  have 
wiihhcKl  it.  But  you  lend  (^in  your  greotKM-  days) 
with  some  expectation  of  being  repaid:  hence  disap- 
pointment and  serious  loss  —  sometimes  even  dis- 
grace —  because  of  your  abused  faith  in  human 
nature.  I  presume  no  year  passes  wherein  the  solvent 
business-men  of  this  city  lose  so  little  as  ten  millions 
of  dollars,  borrowed  of  them  for  a  few  hours  ur  days, 
as  a  momentary  accommodation,  by  neighbors  nwd 
ac(piaintances,  who  would  resent  a  suggested  doul»t  of 
its  punctual  repaym«^nt,  yet  who  never  dj  repay  it.  I 
am  confident  that  good  houses  have  been  reduced  to 
bankruptcy  by  these  most  irregular  and  improvident 
loans. 

*'  Worse  still  is  the  habit  of  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing among  clerks  and  young  mechanics.  A  j.ait 
of  these  are  provident,  thrifty,  frugal,  and  so  save 
money :  another  and  much  larger  class  prefer  to  *  live 
as  they  go,*  and  are  constantly  spending  in  drink  and 
other  dissipation  that  portion  of  their  earnings  which 
they  should  save.  When  I  was  a  journeyman,  I  knew 
several  who  earned  more  than  I  did,  but  who  were 
always  behind  with  their  board.  Men  of  this  class 
are  continually  borrowing  five  or  ten  dollars  of  their 
frugal  acquaintances  to  invest  in  a  ball,  a  sleigh-ride, 
an  excursion,  a    frolic ;    and  a  large   proportion    of 
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tlicso  loans  is  never  repaid.  Millions  of  dollars,  in 
the  aggregate,  are  thus  transferred  from  the  pockets 
of  the  frugal  to  those  of  the  prodigal  ;  depriving  the 
former  of  means  they  are  sure  to  need  when  they 
come  to  furnish  a  house  or  undertake  a  business,  and 
doing  the  latter  no  good,  I  "^  rather  confirming  them 
in  their  evil  ways.  Such  lentUng  should  be  systemati- 
cally discountenanced  and  refused. 

*'  I  hate  to  say  any  thing  that  socms  calculated  to  steel 
others  against  the  prayers  of  the  unfortunate  and 
necessitous ;   yet  an  extensive,  proti  i  exj)erience 

has  led  mo  to  the  conclusiot.  ti>nT  niuo-tcuths  "f  those 
who  solicit  loans  of  stni  or  casual  acquaiuiunces 

are  thriftless  vagulwmls  who  will  never  Ihj  better  off 
than  at  present.  "  -coundro^-  w' •>  w..iil.|  not  pay  if 
they  were  able.  in  hundreds  ul  catcs  1  have  been 
impiMtuned  to  lend  from  one  dollar  up  to  ten  dollars 
to  help  a  stranger  who  had  com  th"  city  on  somo 

errand  or  other,  had  hero  fallen  among  thieves  (who 
are  far  more  abundant  here  than  thev  ever  were  on  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  i*  Jericho),  been  made  drunk, 
and  plundered  of  his  last  cent,  and  who  asked  only 
enough  to  take  him  home,  when  the  money  would  bo 
surely  and  promptly  returned.  Sometime^  1  have 
lent  the  sum  required  ;  in  other  cases  I  have  refused  it  : 
hut  I  cannot  remember  a  single  instance  in  which  the 
promise  to  pay  was  made  good.      I  recollect  a  case 
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wherein  a  capable,  intelligent  New-England  mechanic, 
on  his  way  from  an  Eastern  city  to  work  two  hundred 
miles  up  the  Erie  Railroad,  borrowed  of  me  the  means 
of  saving  his  children  from  famine  on  tlie  way,  promis- 
ing to  pay  it  out  of  his  first  month's  wages ;  wliicli  ho 
took  care  never  to  do.  This  case  ditlers  from  many 
others  only  in  that  tlie  swindler  was  clearly  of  a 
better  class  tlian  that  from  wliich  the  great  army  of 
borrowers  is  so  stoadilv  and  bounteously  recruited. 

"  In  one  in^uuce  a  young  man  came  with  the 
usual  request,  and  was  asked  to  state  his  case.  '  I 
am  a  clerk  from  X<nv  Hampshire,'  he  began,  *  and 
have  been  for  throe  years  employed  in  Georgia.  At 
length,  a  severe  sickness  prostrated  me ;  1  lost  my 
place;  my  money  was  exhausted:  and  here  am  I,  with 
my  wife,  witliout  a  cent;  and  I  want  to  borrow  enougli 
to  take  me  home  to  my  father's  house,  and  I  will 
surely  repay  it.*  —  'Stranger,'  was  the  response,  'you 
evidently  cannot  stay  here,  and  I  must  help  you  get 
away.  But  why  say  any  thing  about  paying  me  ?  You 
know,  and  I  know,  you  will  never  pay  a  cent.'  My 
visitor  protested  and  remonstrated  ;  but  I  convinced, 
if  I  did  not  convert  him.  '  Don't  you  see,'  I  re- 
joined, '  that  you  cannot  have  been  three  years  a  clerk 
in  a  leading  mercantile  house  in  Georgia  without 
making  the  acquaintance  of  merchants  doing  business 
in   this  city  ?      Now.  if  you  were  a   person   likely  to 
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pay,  you  would  apply  to  and  obtain  help  from  tliose 
merchants  whom  you  know ;  not  ask  help  of  me,  an 
utter  stranger.'  Ue  did  not  admit  the  force  of  my 
demonstration ;  but  of  course  the  sequel  proved  it 
correct. 

"  I  consider  it  all  but  an  axiom,  that  he  who  asks  a 
stranger  to  lend  him  money  will  never  pay  it ;  yet  1 
have  known  an  exception.  Once,  when  I  was  exceed- 
ingly poor  and  needy,  in  a  season  of  commercial 
revulsion  or  *  panic,*  I  opened  a  letter  from  Utica, 
and  luund  therein  five  dollars,  which  the  writer  asked 
mo  to  reccivo  ia  satisfaction  of  a  loan  of  tiiat  sum 
which  I  had  made  him  —  a  needy  stranger  —  on  an 
occasion  which  he  recalled  to  my  remembrance. 
Perplexed  by  so  unusual  a  message,  and  esjK'cially  by 
receiving  it  at  such  a  time,  when  every  one  was  seek- 
ing to  borrow,  —  no  one  condescending  to  pay,  —  I 
scanned  the  letter  more  closely,  and  at  leugth  achieved 
a  solution  of  the  problem.  The  writer  was  a  patient 
in  the  State  Lunatic  Asvlum. 

**  A  gushing  youth  once  wrote  me  to  this  effect :  — 

"'Dear  Sir,  —  Among  your  literary  treasures,  you 
have  doubtless  preserved  several  autographs  of  our 
country's  late  lamented  poet,  Edgar  A.  Poe.  If  so, 
and  you  can  spare  one,  please  enclose  it  to  me,  and 
receive  the  thanks  of  yours  truly.' 

18 
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"  I  promptly  responded  as  follows :  — 

"'Dear  Sir,  —  Among  my  literary  treasures,  there 
happens  to  be  exactly  ofie  autograph  of  our  country's 
late  lamented  poet,  Edgar  A.  Poe.  It  is  his  note  of 
liand  for  fifty  dollars,  with  my  indorsement  across  the 
back.  It  cost  me  exactly  $o0.75  (including  protest); 
and  you  may  have  it  for  half  that  amount.  Yours 
respectfully.' 

"That  autograph,  I  regret  to  say,  remains  on  my 
liands,  and  is  still  for  sale  at  first  cost,  despite  the  lapse 
of  time  and  the  depreciation  of  our  currency. 

"  I  once  received  a  letter  from  an  utter  stranger 
living  two  hundred  miles  away,  asking  me  to  lend  him 
u  large  sum  on  a  mortgage  of  his  farm,  and  closing 
thus :  — 

"*P.S.  —  My  religious  views  are  radically  antagonist 
to  yours;  but  I  know  no  member  uf  my  own  church 
of  whom  I  would  so  readily,  and  with  such  confidence, 
ask  such  a  favor,  as  of  you.' 

''  This  postscript  impelled  me,  instead  of  dropping 
the  letter  quietly  into  the  waste-basket  as  usual,  and 
turning  to  the  next  business  in  order,  to  answer  him 
as  follows :  — 

"'  Sir,  —  I  have  neither  the  money  you  ask  for,  nor 
the  inclination  to  lend  it  on  the  security  you  proffer ; 
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and  your  P.S.  prompts  the  suggestion,  that  whenever 
1  bhall  be  moved  to  seek  favors  of  the  meml^ers  of 
Bomc  other  church,  rather  than  of  that  to  which  I 
have  hitherto  adhered,  I  sliall  make  haste  to  join  that 
other  church.* 

"  I  trust  1  have  here  said  nothing  calculated  to  stay 
the  hand  or  chill  tijc  spirit  of  heaven-l>orn  Charity. 
Tlic  world  is  full  ui  nccU) ,  suffering  uiics,  who  richly 
deserve  compassion  ;  not  to  spoak  of  tlie  vagrants,  who, 
though  unde^erviiiir.  must  not  be  allowed  to  starve  or 
freeze.  I  was  tuuuh.  v^iiu  iho  response  of  a  man  last 
from  St.  Louis,  wiio  recently  insisted  on  -  hcljied 

on  to  Boston,  which  he  said  was  his  early  hom«\  and 
to  whom  I  roughly  made  answer,  *  You  ncca  not 
pretend  to  me  that  the  universe  is  bankrupt:  I  know 
better,  —  know  that  a  man  of  your  natural  aljilities,  if 
ho  only  behaved  himself,  need  not  be  reduced  to 
beggary.'  — '  Well,  sir,'  he  quickly  rejoined,  *  I  don't 
pretend  that  1  have  alwajs  done  the  right  thing  ;  if 
1  did,  you  would  know  better.  All  I  say  is,  that  I  am 
hungry  and  penniless  ;  and  that,  if  I  can  only  get  back 
to  Boston,  I  can  there  make  a  living.  That's  my 
whole  story.*  I  felt  that  he  had  the  better  reason  on 
his  side. 

"There  must,  there  will,  be  heavy  drafts  made  on 
the  sympathies  and  the  means  of  all  who  can  and  will 
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give,   especially    during    a    hard,    dull    winter    or    a 

*  panic.'     Every  prosperous   man   should  ask  himself, 

*  How  much  can  I  afford  to  give  ?  *  and  should  set 
apart  from  a  tejith  to  a  third  of  his  income  for  the 
/elief  of  the  needy  and  sulTering.  Then  he  should 
search  out  the  most  effective  channels  through  which 
to  reach  those  whose  privations  are  greatest,  and  on 
whom  private  alms  can  be  wisely  and  usffully  ex- 
pended. There  are  thousands  who  ought  to  go  to  tho 
almshouse  at  once,  —  who  will  be  more  easily  su|>- 
ported  there  than  elsewhere  ;  and  it  is  no  charity  to 
squander  your  means  on  these.  A  great  majority  of  tho 
destitute  can  be  far  better  dealt  with  l)y  associations 
than  by  individuals  ;  and  of  good  associations  for  phil- 
anthropic purpusch  there  is,  happily,  no  lack  in  any 
great  city.  There  remains  a  scanty  residuum  of  cases 
wherein  moiioy  or  food  must  be  given  at  once  by 
whomsoever  iiappuub  to  ue  nearest  to  the  sufferer  :  but 
two-thirds  of  those  who  beg  from  door  to  door,  or  who 
write  begging-letters,  are  the  very  last  persons  who 
ought  to  be  given  even  a  shinplaster-dime  ;  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  importunity  of  a  l  r  is  in  inverse 
proportion  to  his  deserving,  or  even  to  his  need. 

"  '  Then  you  condemn  borrowing  and  lending 
entirely  ?  ' 

"  No,  I  do  not.  Many  a  man  knows  how  to  use 
wisely  and  beneficently  means  that  he  does  not,  while 
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others  do,  possess:  loiidiiig  to  such,  under  proper 
safeguards,  is  most  commendable.  Many  a  young 
farmer,  who,  by  working  ^  -  others,  lias  earned  a 
thousand  dollars,  and  saved  a  good  part  of  it,  is  now 
prepared  to  work  a  farm  of  his  own.  He  who  lends 
such  a  youth  from  one  to  two  thousand  dollars 
wherewith  to  purchase  a  farm,  taking  a  mortgage 
thereon  for  the  amount,  and  leaving  to  the  youug 
farmer  his  own  well-earned  means  wherewith  to  buy 
stock  and  seed,  provisions  and  implements,  will  often 
enable  him  to  work  his  way  into  a  modest  independ- 
ence, surrounded  and  blessed  by  a  wife  ana  children, 
himself  a  useful  member  of  society  and  a  true  pillar 
of  the  State,  when  he  must,  but  for  that  loau,  have 
remained  years  longer  single  and  a  hireling.  So  a 
mechanic  may  often  be  wisely  and  safely  aided  to 
establish  himself  in  business  by  a  timely  and  well- 
Bocured  loan  ;  but  this  should  never  be  accorded  him, 
till,  by  years  of  patient,  frugal  industry,  he  has 
qualified  liimself  for  mastery,  and  proved  himself 
worthy  of  trust.  (Of  traders  there  will  always  bo 
too  many,  thougii  none  should  ever  be  able  to  borrow  a 
dollar.)  But  improvident  borrowing  and  lending  are 
among  our  most  pi*evalent  and  baneful  errors ;  and  I 
would  gladly  conduce  to  their  reformation. 

"  I  hold  that  it  may  sometimes  bo   a  duty  to  lend  ; 
and  yet  I  judge  that  at  least  nine  of  every  ten  loans 

18« 
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to  tlie  needy  result  in  loss  to  tlic  lender,  with  no  sul>- 
btantial  benefit  to  the  borrower.  That  tlie  poor  often 
cufTer  from  poverty  I  know,  but  oftener  from  lack  of 
capacity,  skill,  management,  efficiency,  than  lack  of 
money.  Here  is  an  empty-handed  youth  who  wants 
much,  and  must  iiave  it ;  l)ut,  after  the  satisfaction  of 
his  most  urgent  needs,  he  wants,  abu^c  all  things, 
al)ility  toearn  money  and  take  good  care  of  it.  lie 
tliinks  his  first  want  is  a  loan  ;  but  tliat  is  a  great 
mistake.  lie  is  far  more  certain  to  set  resolutely  lo 
work  without  than  witli  that  pleasant  but  baneful 
accommodation.  Make  up  a  square  issue,  *  Work  or 
starve,'  and  he  is  quite  likely  to  choose  work  ; 
wliile,  provided  he  can  borrow,  he  is  more  likely  to 
dip  into  some  sort  of  speculation  or  traflic.  Tiiat  ho 
thus  almost  inevitably  fools  away  his  borrowed  money 
concerns  only  the  unwise  lender  ;  that  he  is  thereby 
confirmed  in  his  aversion  to  work,  and  squander 
precious  time  that  should  fit  him  for  decided  useful- 
ness, is  of  wider  and  greater  consequence.  The 
widow,  the  orphan,  the  cripple,  the  invalid,  often  need 
alms,  and  should  have  them  ;  but  to  the  innumerable 
hosts  of  needy,  would-be  borrowers,  the  best  response 
is  Nature's, '  Root,  hog,  or  die  ! '  " 

The  writer  has  given  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Greeley 
on  this  every-day  subject  from  his  "  Recollections  of 
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a  Busy  Life  ;  "  and  will  now  add,  that  he  has  had  some- 
what of  a  similar  experience,  and  would  advise  all  to 
make  it  a  general  rule  never  to  lend  or  borrow  money ; 
for  it  generally  leads  to  evil,  and  only  evil,  and  that 
continually. 


CnAlTER    XUI. 

MR.    GIIEKLEY    AND   SPIUITUALISM. 

Mr.  Groeley  discuwied  Mhuv  SubjccU.  —  The  Rochester  Riippings.  —  He 
dUhi't  desire  a  Second  Sitting.  —  Interview  with  Jenny  Lind.  —  Seane* 
at  Mr.  Greeley's  IIoum).  —  He  witne*»c8  a  Juggle  or  Trick.  —  He  deala 
with  Uie  Trick.  —  He  think«  the  Devil  would  not  be  engaged  in  such 
Busiiies.'t.  —  Found  he  could  upend  his  Time  more  Profitably.  —  Thinks 
we  had  better  do  our  Duty  to  the  Living.  —  Thinks  Great  Men  wrote 
lictter  while  living  than  since  they  died. —Their  Communications 
Vttgue  and  Trivial.  —  Spiriu  proved  to  be  Ignorant.  —  The  Great  Body 
of  Spiritualists  made  Worse  by  it.  —  SpiritualiHi*  arc  Bigots. 

"TV  yTR.  GREELEY  luis  been  accused  of  being 
-1-VJL  versatile,  and  believing  many  tilings  wbich 
it  does  not  appear  from  bis  writin<rs  lie  ever  did 
believe.  He  discussed  many  questions,  examined 
tbem,  and  wrote  of  tbem  in  ''  Tiie  Tribune  "  as  an 
editor  sliould,  if  be  would  make  a  useful  and  popular 
paper.  One  of  tbese  tilings  wbicb  be  bas  been 
reproacbed  as  believing  in  is  spiritualism  ;  but  it  is 
very  clear  from  wbat  I  sball  quote  from  bis  own  pen 
tbat  be  never  believed  in  tbese  vagaries  and  balluci- 
nations.  Tbe  very  term  l)y  wbicb  be  beads  tbe  cbap- 
2ia 
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tcr  in  wliicli  lie  treats  of  this  subject,  glamour^  whicli 
means  **  witcliery,**  or  "  cljarms,"  shows  that  he  Iia<l 
no  faith  in  *'  spirit-rappinj^s,"  or  in  '*  spiritualism  '* 
hu  called.  The  following,  from  his  **  Recollections  of 
a  Busy  Life,"  is  his  account  of  this  matter  :  — 

"  1  believe  1  heart]  vaguely  of  what  were  called 
*  the  Rochester  knockings*  soon  after  they  wero 
first  proclaimed,  or  testified  to,  in  the  spring  of  1848; 
but  they  did  not  attract  my  attention  till,  during  u  bri-f 
absence  from  New  y«»rk,  —  perhaps  while  in  Congress, 
—  I  perused  a  connected  circumstantial  account  of  the 
al.  :  phenomena,  si^Miod  by  s^'verul  firnminent  eiliz 
of  Rochester,   and    coumiih.mv,.*.  'T'-' 

Tribune,'  wherein  I  read  it.  It  niuiic  litllc  iuipre>M«Mi 
on  my  mind  ;  though  I  never  had  that  repugnance  to, 
or  8tublx)rn  incredulity  regarding,  occurrences  called 
sujKjrnalural,  which  is  evinced  by  many.  My  conscious- 
ness of  ignorance  of  the  extent  or  limitations  of  the 
natural  is  so  vivid,  that  1  :  v.  ^.,ui«i  lealize  that 
difficulty  iii  crediting  wbat  arc  termed  miracles  whicli 
many  athrm.  Doubtless  the  lii*st  person  who  observed 
the  attraction  of  iron  by  the  magnet  su|)posed  ho  bad 
stumbled  \{\)0\\  a  contradiction  to  or  violation  of  tb«,' 
l:iws  of  N:itMiv,  when  he  had  merely  enlarged  his  own 
cn„  i  laintiiuuw  >MtU  iiaiural  phenomena.  The  fly  that 
sees  a  mv.k  lifted  from  its  bed  may  fancy  himself  wit- 
ness of  a   miracle,  when  wiiat  ho  sees   is  merely  the 
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interposition  of  a  power,  the  action  of  a  force,  wliicli 
transcends  his  narrow  conceptions,  his  ephemeral  ex- 
perience. I  know  so  very  little  of  Nature,  that  I  cannot 
determine  at  a  glance  what  is  or  is  not  supernatural : 
i)ut  I  know  that  things  do  occur  which  are  decidedly 
superusual ;  and  I  rest  in  the  fact,  without  being  able, 
or  feeling  required,  to  explain  it. 

"  I  believe  that  it  was  early  in  1850  that  the  Fox 
family — in  wliich  the  so-called  '  knockings'  had  first 
occurred  or  been  noted,  first  at  tlie  little  hamlet  known 
as  Hydesville,  near  Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.Y.  — 
came  to  New  York,  and  stop[)ed  at  a  hotel,  where  I 
called  upon  them,  and  heard  the  so-called  '  raps,'  but 
was  neither  edified  nor  enlightened  thereby.  Nothing 
transpired  beyond  the  '  rappings ; '  which,  even  if 
deemed  inexplicable,  did  not  much  interest  me.  In 
fact,  I  should  have  regretted  that  any  of  my  departed 
ones  had  been  impelled  to  address  me  in  the  presence 
and  hearing  of  the  motley  throng  of  strangers  gathered 
around  the  table  on  which  the  '  raps '  were  generally 
made. 

"I  had  no  desire  for  a  second  'sitting,'  and  might 
never  have  had  one  ;  but  my  wife  —  then  specially  and 
deeply  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  unseen 
world,  because  of  the  recent  loss  of  our  darling 
*  Pickie  '  —  visited  the  Foxes  twice  or  thrice  at  their 
hotel,  and  invited  tliem  thence  to  spend  some  week  or 
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SO  with  her  at  our  house.  There,  along  with  much 
that  seemed  trivial,  unsatisfactory,  and  unlike  what 
naturally  might  he  expected  from  the  land  of  souls,  I 
received  some  responses  to  my  questions  of  a  very 
remarkaljle  character,  evincing  knowledge  of  occur- 
rences of  which  no  one,  not  an  inmate  of  our  family  in 
former  years,  could  well  have  heen  cognizant.  Most 
of  these  could  have  no  significance  or  cogency  to 
strangers ;  but  one  of  them  seems  worth  narrating. 

'*  It  was  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  Foxes  came 
to  our  house.  I  liud  worked  very  hard  and  late  at  the 
office  the  night  before,  reaching  home  after  all  others 
were  in  bed :  so  I  did  not  rise  till  all  had  had  breakfast 
and  had  gone  out,  my  wife  included.  When  I  rose  at 
last,  i  took  a  book,  and,  reading  on  a  lounge  in  our 
front-parlor,  soon  fell  into  an  imperfect  doze,  during 
which  there  called  a  Mrs.  Freeman,  termed  *a  clairvoy- 
ant/ from  Boston,  with  her  husi)and  and  an  invalid 
gentleman.  They  had  together  visited  Niagara  Falls  ; 
had  seen  the  Foxes  on  their  way  at  Rochester  ;  and 
now,  returning,  had  sought  them  at  their  hotel,  and 
followed  them  thence  to  our  house.  As  they  did  not 
inquire  for  me,  being  unaware  of  as  well  as  indifferent 
to  my  presence  in  the  house,  they  were  shown  into  the 
back-parlor,  separated  by  sliding-doors  from  that  in 
which  I  was  ;  and  they  awaited  the  return  of  the  Foxes 
to  accompany  Ihein  to  their  hotel,  saying,  '  We  feci 
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like  intruders  here.'  This  impelled  me  to  rise  aibi  ro 
into  the  back-parlor  in  order  to  make  the  sti*an<_ers 
welcome.  Mrs.  Fiveman  had  been  already,  or  wtis 
suvjii  afterward,  lua-ucuzed  by  her  husband  inij  laj 
state  termed  '  clairvoyance,'  wherein  she  professed  i«» 
see  snirits  related  to  those  who  were  put  into  magnf:- 
10  r  '  with  her.      WuuL  ^ilc  tcpirlcd  as  of  or  fi  mu 

those  spirits  miijht  be  ever  so  true  or  false  for  aught  I 
know.  At  liMj'jtli  —  inerolv  to  mike  tin*  slraiiiicrs 
feci  uioic  ai  tacir  oa>o  —  1  -i.  i,  •  Mi.  Frcouian,  may 
not  I  i)e  put  into  commtinicalian  witii  S()irits  throu^rh 
Mrs.  Freeman  ?  '  to  wliirh  lie  nvidily  assented,  placed 
mv  hand  in  hers,  niaao  a  lew  ;ad  I)ade  rnc  ask 

such  questions  as  1  wonld.  As  she  liad  just  rc|x)rtcd 
the  presence  of  «:nirit  hriiflior«  am!  «si<tnrs  of  other*^.  I 
asked  Mrs.  Fro  a  la,  *  Uo  you  4>cc  any  Diuihers  or  sis- 
ters of  mifie  in  the  spirit-world  ?'  She  gazed  a  minute 
intently,  then  responded,  *  Y'^^.  th'^rf»  is  one  ;  his  name 
is  Horace  ; '  and  then  prut  i  lo   describe  a  child 

quite  circumstantially.  I  made  no  remark  when  she 
had  concluded  ;  though  it  seemed  to  me  a  very  wild 
guess,  even  had  she  known  that  I  had  barely  one  dc- 
j)arted  brother,  that  his  name  was  identical  with  my 
own ;  though  such  was  the  fact  I  resumed :  *  Mrs. 
Froeman,  do  you  see  any  ni^^re  brothers  or  sisters  of 
mine  in  the  s[>irit-world  ? '  She  looked  again  as 
before;  then  eagerly  said, '  Yes,  there  is  another:  her 
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name  is  Anna — no,  lier  name  is  Aliuira  —  no  (|>or- 
plexedly),  I  cannot  get  the  name  exactly ;  yet  it 
begins  with  A.*  Now,  tho  nn\y  sister  I  evnr  Ir^^t  was 
named  Arminda;  and  she,  us  well  as  my  biuiiior,  died 
before  1  was  boru,  —  lio  bein«^  three  and  she  scarcely 
two  years  old.  They  were  buried  in  a  secluded  rural 
graveyard  la  Bedford,  X.II.,  aboui  sixty  years  a 
and  no  stone  murks  their  n  Kvcn  mv  wile 

did  uut  know  tlicir  uauK's  :  ntid  certainly  no  nno  elso 
present  but  myself  did.  Anu,  if  Mhj.  Freeman  oi>- 
tained  one  of  these  names  from  my  mind  (as  one 
thoorv  affirms^,  whv  not  lln'  ot!n»r  as  wi*ll  *'  since  cacli 
was  liicro  as  clearly  ad  inc  uuicr. 

*•  Not  lon«5  after  this,  I  had  called  ou   M  i  i m  j 

Jenny    Lind,  then   a   new  romcr   ainoM'_'   n<.  nnd    \ 
conversing  about  the  cuhcul   aiai\Li    Wiin   me  iaic 
N.  P.  Willis,  while  M  -;   Lind   was   devoting 

herself  more  especially  to  ..•  other  callers.  Our 
conversation  caught  Maacmoiselle  Liua  b  car,  and 
arrested  her  attention :  so,  alter  uiaking  some  in- 
quiries, she  asked  if  she  conM  witui'ss  the  so-cnll'Ml 
^  inaiulcsLalions.* 

'*  I  answered,  that  she  could  do  so  by  coming  to  my 
house  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  as  Katy  Fox  was  then 
buying  with  us.  :?i»c  absented,  and  a  time  was  fixed 
for    her    call ;    at    which    time    she    appeared    with    a 

cojisideralile    retinue    of    total    stran:iers.       All    were 

J.' 
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soon  seated  around  a  table,  and  the  '  rappings '  were 
soon  audible  and  abundant. 

"  *  Take  your  hands  from  under  the  table  !  '  Ma- 
demoiselle Jenny  called  across  to  me  in  the  tone 
and    manner   of    an    inditTorently-bold    arch-duchess. 

*  What  ?  *  I  as"ked,  not  distinctly  comprehending  her. 
'Take  your  hands  from  under  the  table!'  slie  im- 
periously repeated  ;  and  1  now  understood  that  slio 
suspected  me  of  causing,  by  some  legerdemain,  the 
puzzling  concussions.  I  instantly  clasped  my  hands 
over  my  head,  and  tiiere  kept  them  until  the  sit- 
ting closed,  as  it  did  very  soon.  I  need  hardly  add 
that  this   made  not  the  smallest  difTerence  with   the 

*  rappings  ; '  but  I  was  thorouglily  and  finally  cured 
of  any  desire  to  exhibit  or  commend  them  to 
strangers. 

"  Not  long  afterward,  I  witnessed  what  I  strongly 
suspected   to  be  a  juggle  or  trick  on   the  part  of  a 

*  medium,'  which  gave  me  a  disrelish  for  the  whole 
business,  and  I  have  seen  very  little  of  it  since.  1 
never  saw  a  '  spirit-hand,'  though  persons  in  whose 
veracity  I  have  full  confidence  assure  me  they  have 
done  so.  (I  do  not  say  that  they  were  or  were  not 
deluded  or  mistaken.)  But  I  have  sat  with  three 
ethers  around  a  small  table,  with  every  one  of  our 
eight  hands  lying  plainly,  palpably,  on  that  table,  and 
heard  rapid  writing  with   a   pencil  on   paper,  which, 
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[icrfcetly  white,  wc  had  just  previously  placed  under 
that  tal)le ;  and  have  tlie  next  minute  picked  up  tlial 
pajKir  with  a  sensiljle,  straighlfnrward  nv^ssago  of 
twenty  to  fifty  words  fairly  wriiLcu  liiujcuu.  T  do 
not  say  hy  whom  or  l)y  what  said  messa.:*}  was 
written ;  yet  I  am  quite  confident  that  none  of 
the  persons  present,  who  were  visible  to  mortal  eyes, 
wrote  it. 

*'  And  hero  let  me  deal  with  the  hypothesis  of 
jugglery,  kuco-joint  rattling,  toe-cracking,  <to.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  prelonded  *  mediums  '  have  often 
amazod  their  visitors  by  feats  of  jugglery  ;  indeed,  I 
aui  cuufident  that  I  have  been  present  when  they  did 
so.  Ill  so  far  as  the  hypothesis  of  spirit-agency  rests 
on  the  integrity  of  tlie  '  mediums,'  I  cannot  deem  it 
established.  Most  of  them  arc  persons  of  no  especial 
moi-al  elevation  ;  and  1  know  that  more  than  one  of 
tliem  has  endeavored  to  simulate  *■  raps '  when  the 
genuine  could  not  bo  evoked.  Let  us  assume,  then, 
that  the  *  raps'  prove  just  nothing  at  all  Ix'voiid  the 
bare  fact  that  sounds 'have  been  produced  by  some 
agency  or  impulse  which  we  do  not  fully  understand, 
and  that  all  the  physical  phenomena  have  been,  or 
may  be,  simulated  or  paralleled  by  such  jugglers  as 
Iloudin,  Blitz,  the  Fakir  of  Ava,  &c.  But  the  amaz- 
ing sleight-of-hand  of  these  accomplished  performers 
is  the  result  of  protracted,  laborious  training  by  pred- 
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ecessors  nearly  or  qui  to  as  adroit  and  doxtorous  as 
lliomsclvcs  ;  wliilo  the  Mnediiuns' are  often  cluldren 
of  tender  years,  who  had  no  such  training,  have  no 
special  dexterity,  and  some  of  whom  are  known  to  ho 
awkward  and  clumsy  in  their  movements.  The 
jugglery  hyj>otliesis  utterly  fails  to  account  for  occur- 
rences which  I  have  personally  witnessed,  to  say 
nothing  of  others." 

Mr.  Greeley  docs  not  believe  tliat  **  spirit-rapping'* 
is  to  bo  ascribed  to  demoniac  influence,  though  that 
might  account  for  some  of  these  phenomena.  As 
proof  of  tlK»so  views,  ho  relates  the  following :  "  In 
the  townsh^j  uT  Wayne,  Erie  County,  near  the  house 
of  my  father  and  brother,  there  lived  a  farmer,  woll 
known  to  me.  nam»"d  King,  who  had  many  good  traiU?, 
and  one  bad  hauiL,  —  that  of  keeping  a  barrel  of 
whiskey  in  his  house,  and  dealing  out  the  villanous 
lluid  at  so  much  nor  quart  or  pint  to  his  thirsty 
neighbors.  Having  recently  lost  a  beloved  daugh- 
ter, he  had  recourse  to  '  spiritualism,*  (abominable 
term !)  and  received  many  messages  from  what  pur- 
ported to  be  his  lost  child,  one  or  more  of  which  in- 
sisted that  the  aforesaid  whiskey-barrel  must  be 
expelled  from  his  premises,  and  never  re- instated. 
So  said,  so  done,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Now,  I  feel  confident  that  the  Devil  never 
sent   nor  dictated    that   message;    for,  if  he   did,  his 
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character  has  been  grossly  belied,  and  his  biography 
ouirht  to  be  rewritten.'* 

Mr.  GrcL'ley  thought  the  failures  of  tlie  '*  mediums" 
more  proof  of  spirits'  operations  than  their  success : 
for  he  says,  •' A  jiig:;ler  can  do  nearly  as  well  at  one 
time  as  another;  but  1  have  kitown  the  mo^t  eminent 
*  mediums*  spend  a  long  evening  in  trying  to  evoke 
tlio  *  Fpirilual  phenomstia  *  without  a  a  of  success. 

I  have  known  this  to  occur  wlicn  they  were  particu- 
larly anxious  — and  for  '  *  ioubly  good  reasons  —  i-. 
astound  and  convince  liio>o  who  were  |  t  and  ex- 

pectant; yet  uot  cfeii  tlie  '  t  ^rap'  could   they 

scare  up.  Had  they  beon  jugglers,  tht  /  Kjuid  not  liare 
failed  so  utterly,  ignominiously.'* 

Mr.  Greeley  found  he  could  sj^cnd  his  time  much 
more  profitably  than  in  investigating  this  folly.  Hence 
ho  said,  ''  To  sit  for  two  dreary,  mortal  hours  in  a 
darkened  room,  in  a  mixed  company,  waiting  for  some 
onc*s  disembodied  grandfather  or  aunt  to  tip  a  table 
or  rap  on  a  door,  is  dull  music  at  best;  but  to  sit  in 
vain  is  disgusting." 

Just  so,  Horace :  you  talk  like  a  sensible  man  alK)ut 

this  (V         ting  business;  and  my  only  wonder  is  tiiat 

you  did  not  keep  clear  of  such  terrestrial  nonsense  at 

first.     However,  your  conclusions  are  full  of  common 

sense  ;  which  are  these  :  — 

"  1.  Those  who  discharge   promptly  and  faithfully 
i^» 
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all  their  duties  to  those  who  '  still  live  '  in  the  flc^h 
can  have  little  time  for  poking  and  peering  into  the 
life  hcyoiid  tlie  grave. 

*'  2.  Those  who  claim,  through  the  *  mediums/  to  bo 
?!iakspcare,  Milton,  Byron,  etc.,  and  try  to  prove  it  hy 
writing  poetry,  invriririMv  coin'^  to  grief.  I  cannot 
recall  a  line  of  '  hpuiuuu  pL>ci.i\)  that  is  not  weak,  if 
not  execral)le,  save  that  of  II, *v.  Fiionias  L.  Harris,  who 
is  a  poet  still  in  the  fle<h.  After  !iis  death.  I  |)redict 
that  the  pociiy  .sciu  us  ub  iiib  wiil  bz  much  worse  than 
he  ever  wrote  while  in  the  body.  Even  Tnppcr,  a{>- 
palling  a<^  is  the  prospect,  will  he  »lrihhling  worse 
rhymes  upon  us  after  death  thau  even  he  perpetrated 
while  on  earth.'* 

Proiiy  good,  ilorace  ;  and  **  spiritualisja,'*  or  "  ra|>- 
puj_-/'  or  "jugglery,"  or  "  mediums,'*  or  deteriorated 
sensualists  and  libcralists,  or  libertines,  are  welcome 
to  all  the  good  they  can  get  out  of  the  following,  with 
which  Mr.  Greeley  winds  up  his  views  of  this  delu- 
sion :  — 

"  3.  As  a  general  rule,  the  so-called  *  spiritual  com- 
munications* are  vague,  unreal,  shadowy,  trivial. 
They  are  not  what  we  should  expect  our  departed 
friends  to  say  to  us.  I  never  could  feel  that  the  lost 
relative  or  friend  who  professed  to  be  addressing  mo 
was  actually  present.  I  do  not  doubt  that  foolish, 
trifling   people    remain    so    (measurably)    after    they 
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have  passed  the  dark  river.  I  perceive  that  trivial 
questions  must  necessarily  invite  trivial  answers.  But, 
after  making  all  due  allowance,  I  insist  that  the 
*  spiritual*  literature  of  the  day,  in  so  far  as  it  pur- 
ports to  consist  of  communications  or  revelations  from 
the  future  'i^v  is  more  inane  and  trashy  than  it  could 
Ik;  if  the  sages  and  heroes,  the  saints  and  poets,  of  hy- 
gone  days  were  really  sj>eaking  to  us  through  thcso 
pretended  revelations. 

'*  4.  Not  only  is  it  true  (as  wo  should  in  any  case 
presume)  that  nearly  all  attempts  of  tlio  so-called 
Mucdiums '  to  guide  speculators  as  .■.  events  jet 
future  have  proved  melancholy  failu:  '>ut  it  is  de- 
monstrated that  the  so-called  '  spirits'  are  often  ignc- 
rant  of  events  which  have  already  transpired.  They 
did  not  help  fish  up  the  broken  Atlantic  Cable,  nor 
luid  Sir  John  Franklin,  nor  dispel  the  mystery  which 
still  shrouds  the  fate  of  the  crew  and  passengers  of  tlic 
doomed  steamship  *  President ;'  and  so  of  a  tliousand 
instances  wherein  their  presumed  knowledge  might 
have  been  of  use  to  us  darkly-seeing  mortals.  All 
that  we  have  learned  of  them  has  added  little  or 
nothing  to  our  knowledge,  unless  it  bo  in  en- 
abling us  to  answer  with  more  confidence  that  old 
momentous  question,  '  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  livo 
again  ? ' 

"5.  On  the  whole  (though  I  say  it  with  regret),  it 
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seems  to  me  that  tlie  great  body  of  the  '  spiritualists' 
liave  not  been  rendered  better  men  and  women  — 
better  husbands,  wives,  parents,  children  —  )>y  tlieir 
new  faith.  I  think  some  have  been  improved  by  it ; 
while  many  who  were  previously  good  arc  good  still, 
and  some  have  morally  deteriorated.  I  judge  lliat 
laxcr  notions  resj>ccting  marriage,  divorce,  chastity, 
and  stern  ninrahty  generally,  have  advanced  in  tin? 
wake  of  •  .^piriLualism; '  and  while  I  am  fully  awiuo 
that  religious  mania,  so  called,  has  usually  a  purely 
material  origin,  so  tlmt  revivals  have  often  been 
charged  with  making  persons  insane  whose  insanity 
took  its  hue  from  the  topic  of  the  hour,  but  owed  its 
existence  to  purely  physical  causes,  I  still  judge  that 
the  aggregate  of  both  insanity  and  suicide  has  been 
increased  by  *  spiritualism.' 

"  ().  1  do  not  know  that  these  '  communications  * 
made  through  '  mediums  '  proceed  from  those  who  are 
said  to  be  their  authors,  nor  from  the  spirits  of  the  do- 
parted  at  all.  Certain  developments  strongly  indicate 
that  they  do ;  others  that  they  do  not.  We  know 
that  they  my  they  do;  which  is  evidence  so  far  as  it 
goes,  and  is  not  directly  contradicted  or  rebutted. 
That  some  of  them  are  the  result  of  juggle,  collusion, 
or  trick,  I  am  confident;  that  others  are  not^l  de- 
cidedly believe.  The  only  certain  conclusion  in  the 
})remises  to  which  my  mind  has  been  led  is  forcibly 
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set  forth  by  Shakspcare  in   the  words  of  the  Daniifh 
prince :  — 

*  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.' 

*'  7.  1  liiMi  my  '  !5]>iritual '  IVieiids  nowise  less  bigoted, 
loss  intolerant,  than  the  devotees  at  other  shrines. 
They  do  not  allow  ni"  ♦»  ""•  through  my  «'^vi.  r>vn<  Imt 
insist  that  I  shall  ^ee  through  theirs,  ll  niy  conclu- 
bion  from  certain  data  differs  from  theirs,  they  will  not 
allow  my  stupidity  to  account  for  our  difTerence,  but 
insist  on  attributing  it  to  hypocrisy,  or  some  other 
form  of  rascality.  1  cannot  reconcile  this  har^h  judg- 
ment with  ilicir  profession-  "^  liberality,  th«>'  ♦  'Jk  "f 
philosophy  ;  Ijut,  if  1  speak  ul  all,  1  must  report  witaL 
1  see  and  hear.*' 

Mr.  Greeley,  among  oilier  ii»ing>  i>aid  not  to  bis 
credit,  has  been  charged  with  being  a  "  spiritualist." 
How  any  one  could  bring  such  a  ohargo  against  hitn, 
with  the  alK)ve-made  statements  irom  his  own  pen,  is 
more  than  I  *am  able  to  comprehend  ;  and  1  fancy 
there  would  not  bo  much  dejx'ndence  placed  upon 
these  '*  rappings  *'  if  everybody  rapped  them  as  ho 
has. 


cnAin^ER  XIV. 

LIBELS    AND    LIBEL-SUITS. 

Those  Suits  Numerous.  —  J.  Fenimore  Cooper's  Character  valued  at  Two 
Hundred  Dollars.  —  His  Nephew  and  himself  the  Lawyers.  —  Horace  his 
own  Lawyer.  —  Horace  not  allowed  to  plead  his  own  Case  and  to  have 
Counsel ;  but  Cooper  is  allowed  to.  —  Injustice  and  Absurdity  of  the  Law 
of  Libel  in  the  State  of  New  York.  —  The  Whig  Editors  only  prosecuted. 
—  Editors  do  not  claim  Immunity  to  Libels.  —  Mr.  Greeley's  Logic. — 
B:i5e  Fellows.  —  New- York  Laws  Worse  than  Englis>h.  The  Greater  the 
Truth  stated,  the  Greater  the  Libel.  —  Mr.  Greeley  did  Much  for  tlw 
rio<;s  in  this  Case.  —  Wonderful  Rapidity  of  Writing. — The  Ju<lge's 
Charge  Worse  than  CoofMjr's  Plea.  —  Mr.  Greeley  gives  a  most  Humor- 
ous Turn  to  this  Whole  Libel-Businesn.  —  His  Defence  resulted  in  Good. 

ALMOST  every  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper  baa 
had  a  lar«re  experience  in  the  items  which  arc 
phiced  at  the  head  of  this  cliapter.  They  are  a  com- 
niDii  nuisance,  and,  thougli  sometimes  justifiahle, 
generally  most  unjust  and  scandalous.  Hence  Mr. 
Greeley,  in  his  "  Recollections,"  well  says,  — 

'*  Editorial  life  has  many  cares,  sundry  enjoyments, 
with  certain  annoyances  ;  and  prominent  among  these 
last  are  libel-suits.  I  can  hardly  remember  a  time 
when  I  was  absolutely  exempt  from  these  infestations. 

2-iti 
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III  fact,  as  they  seem  to  be  a  main  reliance  for  support 
of  certain  attorneys  destitute  alike  of  character  and 
li.v.  I  suppose  they  must  be  borne  for  an  indefinite 
porioti.  The  fact  that  these  suits  are  far  more  coiu- 
iwm  in  our  State  than  elsewhere  cannot  have  escaped 
notice;  and  1  Qnd  the  reason  of  that  fact  in  a  per- 
vcr^ion  of  the  law  l>y  our  judges  of  thirty  to  fifty 
years  ago. 

**  The  first  notable  instance  of  fhis  perversion  oc- 
curred in  the  trial  of  Root  vs.  King,  at  Delhi,  about 
IS-tl.  Gen.  Erastus  Root  was  a  leading  Democrat 
through  the  earliest  tlnrd  nf  this  century ;  and  wn^,  in 
18*24,  a  zealous  supporter  of  William  H.  Crawiora  lor 
president.  As  president  of  the  Senate,  he  presided 
at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  wherein  elect- 
ore  of  president  were  chosen  ;  when,  to  his  and  his 
frieiids*  sore  disappointment,  a  large  number  of 
Adams  and  but  few  Crawford  meu  received  the 
requi^ite  majority,  tlie  friends  of  Adams  and  those 
of  Clay  having  privately  united  on  a  common  ticket. 
When  the  votes  for  this  ticket  began  to  bo  counted 
out,  presaging  a  Crawford  defeat,  Gen.  Root  at- 
tempted to  break  up  the  joint  meeting,  and  thus 
invalidate  the  election.  For  this  and  other  such 
acts  he  was  severely  handled  by  '  The  New- York 
American ; '  whose  editor,  Charles  King,  was  there- 
upon sued  by  Root  for  libel ;  aud  the  case  being  tried 
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at  Delhi,  wlicre  Root  resided  and  was  lord  paramount, 
tlie  jury,  under  the  riilinirs  of  a  Democratic  judge, 
gave  the  plaintit!  luurteen  hundred  dollars  damages. 
It  was  a  most  unjust  verdict,  based  on  a  perversion 
of  the  law,  which,  if  sustained,  left  the  press  no 
substantial  liberty  to  rebuke  wrong-duing  or  chastise 
ofTenders  ;  and  the  perversion  of  justice  thus  effected 
naturally  led  to  still  further  and  worse  aberrations. 

"Ten  or  a  dozen  years  afterward,  Mr.  .1.  Fenimoro 
Cooper  returned  from  a  long  residence  abroad,  during 
whicii  many  of  his  novels  had  been  written.  A  man 
of  unquestioned  talent,  —  almost  genius,  —  he  was 
aristocratic  in  feeling,  and  arrogant  in  bearing,  alto- 
gether combining  in  his  manners  what  a  Yankee  once 
characterized  as  '  winning  ways  to  make  people  hate 
him.'  Retiring  to  his  paternal  acres  near  Coopers- 
town,  N.Y.,  he  was  soon  involved  in  a  difliculty  with 
the  neighboring  villagers,  who  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed, in  their  boating  -  excursions  on  the  lake 
(Otsego),  to  land  and  make  themselves  at  home  for  an 
hour  or  two  on  a  long,  narrow  promontory  or  '  point* 
that  ran  down  from  his  grounds  into  the  lake,  and 
whom  he  had  now  dissuaded  from  so  doing  by  legal 
force.  The  Whig  newspaper  of  the  village  took  up 
the  case  for  the  villagers ;  urging  that  their  extrusion 
from  '  the  point,'  though  legal,  was  churlish,  and  im- 
pelled by  the  spirit  of  the  dog  in  the  manger:  where* 
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upon  Cooper  sued  the  editor  for  libel,  recovered  a 
verdict,  and  collected  it  by  taking  tlie  money  — 
throu{^b  a  sheritl's  otficer  —  IVoui  tlio  editor's  trunk. 
IJy  tliis  time  several  Wliig  journalists  had  taken  up 
tlie  cudgels  for  the  villagers  and  their  brother-editor; 
and  as  Mr.  Cooper  had  recently  published  two  caustic, 
uncomplimentary,  self-complacent  works  on  his  coun- 
trymen's ways  and  maimers,  cnntled  *  Homeward 
Uonnd,'  and  *  Home  as  Found,*  some  of  tliese  casti- 
gations  took  the  form  of  reviews  nf  those  works.  One 
or  more  appeared  in  *  Tlie  Cuunor  and  Enquirer,' 
edited  by  James  Watson  Webb  ;  at  least  one  other  in 
*  Tlie  Commercial  Adverti<<^r.'  o()ito(l  \\y  William  L. 
Stone  ;  while  several  racy  paragra{»iis,  uiillattering  to 
Mr.  Cooper,  spiced  the  editorial  columns  of  '  The 
Albany  Evening  Journal,'  and  were  doubtless  from 
the  pen  of  its  founder  and  then  editor,  Mr.  Thurlow 
Weed.  Cooper  sued  them  all  ;  bringing  several 
actions  to  trial  at  Fonda,  the  new  county-seat  of  Mont- 
gomery County.  He  had  no  luck  against  Col. 
Webb,  because,  presuming  that  gentleman  moneyless, 
ho  prosecuted  him  criminally,  and  could  never  find  a 
jury  to  send  an  editor  to  prison  on  his  account.  Col. 
WV'bb  was  defended  in  chief  by  Ambrose  L.  Jordan, 
n ft erwards  attorney-general  of  the  State,  an  able  and 
zealous  advocate,  who  threw  his  whole  soul  into  his 
cases,  and  who  did  by  no  means  stand  on  the  defensive. 

20 
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"  111  one  of  liis  actions  against  Mr.  Weed  lie  war. 
more  fortunate.  Weed  bad  not  given  it  proper  atten- 
tion ;  and,  wlicn  tlie  case  was  called  for  trial  at  Fonda, 
he  was  detained  at  home  by  sickness  in  his  family, 
and  no  one  appeared  for  him  :  so  a  verdict  of  four 
hundred  dollars  was  entered  up  a«rainst  bini  l)y 
default.  lie  was  on  band  a  few  hours  afterward,  and 
tried  to  have  the  case  re-opened  ;  but  Cooper  would 
not  consent:  so  Weed  had  to  pay  the  four  bundled 
dollars  and  costs.  Deeming  himself  aggrieved,  ho 
wrote  a  letter  to  '  The  Tribune,'  describing  tbo 
whole  performance  ;  and  on  that  letter  Cooper  sued 
me  as  for  anotlier  libel. 

*'  The  first  writ  wherewith  I  was  honored  l)y  tbo 
author  of  'The  Pioneers,'  <tc.,  cited  me  to  answer  at 
Ballston,  Saratoga  County,  on  the  first  Tuesday  (1 
believe)  in  December,  1842  ;  and  I  olxjyed  it  to  tbo 
letter.  I  employed  no  lawyers,  not  realizing  that  I 
needed  any.  In  its  turn,  the  case  was  called,  and 
opened  in  due  form  by  Richard  Cooper  (nephew 
of  Fenimore)  for  the  plaintiff.  No  witnesses  were 
called;  for  none  were  needed.  I  admitted  the  publi- 
cation, and  accepted  the  responsibility  thereof:  so  the 
questions  to  be  tried  were  these  :  *  Was  the  plaintiff 
libelled  by  such  publication  ?  If  so,  to  what  amount 
was  he  damaged  V  '  When  Richard  had  concluded,  I 
said  all  that  1  deemed  necessary  for  the  defence ;  and 
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then  Fenimorc  summed  up  his  own  cause  in  a  longer 
and  rather  stronger  speech  than  Richard's,  and  the 
case  was  closed.  So  far,  I  felt  quite  at  ray  ease  :  hut 
now  tlie  presiding  judge  (Willard)  rose,  and  made  a 
harder,  more  elahorate,  and  disengeuuous  speech 
against  me  than  eitiier  Richard  or  Fenimore  had 
done ;  making  three  against  one,  wliich  I  did  not 
think  quite  fair.  He  absolutely  huUied  the  jury  on 
the  presumption  that  they  were  inclined  to  give  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant,  wluch  lie  told  them  they 
were  nowise  at  lil>erty  to  do.  I  liad  never  till  that 
day  seen  one  of  them,  and  had  never  sou^'ht  to  offoct 
any  intimacy  or  understanding  witli  them  :  >u  1  :uu.-l 
say  that  the  judge's  charge  seemed  to  me  as  unfair  as 
possible.  The  jury  retired  at  its  close,  and,  on  ballot- 
ing, seven  of  them  voted  to  make  me  pay  a  hundred 
dollars,  two  voted  for  five  hundred  dollars,  one  for 
ten  hundred  dollars,  and  two  for  nothing  at  all,  or 
very  nearly  so.  They  soon  agreed  to  call  it  two 
hundred  dollars,  and  make  it  their  verdict  ;  which 
they  did.  When  all  the  costs  were  paid,  I  was  just 
three  hundred  dollars  out  of  pocket  by  that  lawsuit. 
I  have  done  better  and  worse  in  other  cases  ;  but 
having  been  most  ably  and  successfully  defended  in 
several,  maugre  the  proverb  that  *  He  who  pleads  his 
own  cause  has  a  fool  for  a  client,'  I  am  satisfied,  that 
could  I  have  found  time,  iu  every  case  whereiu  I  was 
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sued  for  libel,  to  attend  in  person,  and  simply,  briefly 
state  the  material  facts  to  the  jury,  I  should  have  had 
less  to  pay  than  I  have  done,  lliere  is  always  danger 
that  the  real  merits  of  your  case  will  be  buried  out 
of  siglit  under  heaps  of  legal  rubbish.  But  it  is  not 
possible  for  a  business-man  to  spend  his  wliole  life  in 
court-rooms,  waiting  for  his  c.n^io  to  bo  called  ;  and  1 
have  often  been  sued  in  di>uiiL  counties,  where  I 
could  scarcely  attend  at  all. 

''  1  left  Ballston  in  a  slpiuh  directly  upon  the  render- 
ing of  tlie  verdict ;  cauu'ht  a  steaml»oat,  I  think,  at 
Troy  ;  and  was  at  my  desk  in  good  season  next  morn- 
ing:  so  that,  by  eleven,  P.M.,  1  liad  written  out  and 
read  in  proof,  besides  otljer  matter,  my  report  of  the 
trial,  wliich  fiUod  eleven  columns  of  the  next  morn- 
ing's *  Trilmne.'  1  tliiiik  that  was  the  best  single  day's 
work  I  ever  did.  I  intended  that  the  report  should 
be  good-natured,  perhaps  even  humorous;  and  some 
thought  1  succeeded.  I>ut  Feniraore  seems  not  to 
ha\e  concurred  in  that  oj»inion  ;  for  he  sued  mc 
upon  the  report  as  a  new  libel,  or  rather  as  several 
libels.  I  was  defended  against  this  new  suit  by  Hons. 
William  H.  Seward  and  A.  B.  Conger,  so  cleverly,  that 
though  there  were  hearings  on  demurrer,  and  various 
expensive  interlocutory  proceedings,  the  case  never 
came  to  trial.  Indeed,  the  legislature  had  meantime 
overborne  some  of  the  more  irrational  rulings  of  our 
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judges;  wliile  our  judiciary  itself  liad  undergone 
important  changes  through  the  political  revolution  in 
our  State,  and  the  influence  of  our  Constitution  of 
1846 :  so  that  the  press  of  New  York  now  enjoys  a 
freedom  wiiich  it  did  not  in  the  last  generation. 

"  I  say,  tiio  press  ;  yet  only  the  journals  of  one 
j)arty  were  judicially  muzzled.  Rather  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  Mr.  Weed,  then  living  at  R^Kjhester, 
was  f)0sitively  and  generally  charged  through  the 
Democratic  journals  with  having  shaved  ofT  '•••  nulled 
out  the  whiskers  of  a  dead  man  in  order  lo  make 
the  body  pass  for  that  of  the  long-missing,  never- 
recovered  William  Morgan,  of  aiiti-Masonic  fame. 
The    charge    was    an     utterlv  tundless    calumny, 

having  barely  a  shred  of  badinage  to  palliate  its 
utterance.  Mr.  Weed  sued  two  or  three  of  his  do- 
famers ;  but  the  courts  were  in  the  hands  of  his 
political  adversaries,  and  he  could  never  succeed  in 
bringing  his  cases  to  trial.  Finally,  after  they  had 
been  kicked  and  culled  about  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years, 
they  were  kicked  out,  as  too  ancient  and  fish-like  to 
receive  attention. 

**This  was,  probably,  the   best   disposition   for  him 

that  could  have  been  made  of  them.     If  he  had  tried 

them,  and   recovered   nominal    verdicts,  his   enemies 

would   have  shouted   over  those  verdicts  as  virtually 

establishing  the   trutli  of  their  charges  ;  while,  if  he 

to* 
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had  been  awarded  exemplary  dumUges,  these  would 
have  been  cited  as  ineasiiriiig  the  damages  to  be  given 
airainst  liim. 

''  This  consideration  was  forcibly  brought  home  to 
me  when,  years  afterward,  having  been  outrageously 
lil)elled  with  regard  to  a  sum  of  a  thousand  dollars, 
which  it  was  broadly  intimated  that  a  railroad  or 
canal  company  in  Iowa  had  given  me  for  services 
rendered,  or  to  be  rendered,  I  ordered  suits  commenced 
against  two  of  the  most  reckless  libellers.  But,  when 
time  had  l)een  allowed  for  reflection,  I  perceived  tliat 
I  could  alTord  neither  to  lose  nor  to  win  these  suits  ; 
that  such  verdicts  as  1  ought  to  recover  would  be  cited 
as  measuring  the  damages  that  I  ought  to  pay  in  all 
future  lil)el-suits  brought  against  me  :  so  I  gladly 
accepted  such  retractions  as  my  libellers  saw  fit  to 
make,  and  discontinued  my  suits.  Henceforth,  that 
man  must  very  badly  want  to  be  sued  who  provokes 
me  to  sue  him  for  libel.** 

Mr.  Greeley  further  adds,  — 

"  I  have  often  heard  it  asserted  from  the  bench  that 
editors  claim  impunity  to  libel ;  which  is  not  the 
truth.  What  I  claim  and  insist  on  is  just  this:  That 
the  editor  shall  he  protected  by  the  nature  and  exigencies 
of  his  calling  to  the  same  extent,  and  in  the  same  degree, 
that  other  men  are  protected  hg  the  exigencies,  the  require^ 
mentSy  oj  tufir  callings  or  positions  respectively. 
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*'  For  instance  :  A  judi^c  on  the  bench,  a  lawyer  at 
tlio  bar,  may  libel  atrociously,  and,  I  hold,  may  be 
fairly  iield  responsible  for  such  libel ;  but  the  law  will 
not  presume  him  a  liliellor  from  the  mere  fact  that  ho 
speaks  disparagingly  of  some  person  or  |)ersons.  A 
householder  applied  to  for  the  character  of  his  lato 
servant  may  respond  :  "  I  turned  him  ofT  i)Ocauso  I 
found  him  an  eye-servant,  a  drunkard,  ajid  a  thief:* 
yet  the  law  will  presume  no  malicu  nut  specifically 
proven  ;  lK»cause  it  avers,  that,  in  eivinir  his  ex-servant's 
character,  that  householder  was  aciini;  in  the  line  of 
his  duty.  Had  he  posicd  up  those  precise  worda  m  a 
pul)lic  place,  the  law  would  have  presumed  malice, 
because  no  duty  required  such  posting. 

**  Now,  let  lis  apply  the  principle  alx)vo  enunciated 
to  the  actual  case  in  hand.  Jelferson  Jones  postt;  up 
ill  a  bar-room,  livery-stable,  or  on  the  town-pump,  these 
words :  *  Clitford  Nokes  was  last  night  caught  stealing 
a  hoir,  and  was  committed  bv  Justice  Smith  to  await 
indiclmont  and  trial.'  The  law  will  presume  that 
posting  malicious,  and  will  deal  harshly  with  Jones  if 
he  should  fail  to  pro%'e  it  literally  true.  And  why  ? 
Clearly  because  no  duty  required  him  to  make  any 
such  proclamation  of  his  neighbor's  alleged  frailly  ; 
because  of  the  fair  natural  presumption  that  he  was 
moved  so  to  post  by  hate  or  malevolence.  But  that 
same  paragraph  might  appear  in   the  columns  of  any 
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journal  that  habitually  printed  police  intelligence, 
without  justifying  or  rendering  plausible  a  kindred 
presumption.  It  might,  indeed,  be  proved  that  the 
editor  had  inserted  the  item  with  malicious  intent  to 
injure  Nokes  ;  and  then  I  say,  '  Pnnisli  the  libeller 
to  the  extent  of  the  law.*  But  I  protest  against 
prcmming  an  editor  a  lilxdler,  l)ecauso  in  the  routine 
of  his  vocation,  the  line  of  his  duty,  he  prints  informa- 
tion which  may  prove  inaccurate  or  wholly  erroneous, 
without  fairly  exposing  him  to  the  presnmption  that 
lie  was  impelled  to  utter  it  l)y  a  malevolent  spirit,  a 
purpose  to  injure  or  degrade.     Am  I  nnderstood? 

"  Twice  in  the  course  of  my  thirty  odd  years  of 
editorship  I  have  encountered  human  licings  base 
enough  to  require  me  to  correct  a  damaging  statement, 
and,  after  1  had  done  so  to  the  extent  of  their  desire, 
to  sue  me  upon  that  retracted  stateuient  as  a  libel! 
I  think  this  proves  more  than  the  depravity  of  the 
persons  implicated  ;  that  it  indicates  a  glaring  defect 
in  the  law  or  the  ruling  under  which  such  a  manoeuvre 
is  possible.  If  the  law  were  honest,  or  merely  decent, 
it  would  refuse  to  be  made  an  accomplice  of  such 
villany." 

The  matter  alleged  to  be  libellous  was  printed  in 
"The  Tribune,"  Nov.  17,  1841.  The  trial  was  held 
at  Saratoga.  Mr.  Greeley  defended  himself,  and  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  trial :  — 
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"  The  responsiV)lG  editor  of  '  The  Tribune  '  returned 
yesterday  morning  frcni  a  week's  journey  to  and  so- 
journ in  Llie  county  of  Saratoga ;  having  been  thereto 
ui-gently  persuaded  by  a  supreme-court  writ,  requiring 
him  to  answer  to  tlie  declaration  of  Mr.  J.  Fenimoro 
Cooj>er  in  an  action  for  libel. 

''This  suit  was  originally  to  have  l»een  tried  at  the 
May  circuit  at  Ballston  ;  but  neitlier  Fenimore  (who 
was  then  engaged  in  the  Coopering  of  Col.  Stone  of 
*  The  Commercial')  nor  we  had  time  to  attend  to  it: 
so  it  went  over  to  this  term,  whicli  opened  at  Ballston 
Spa  on  Monday,  Dec.  5.  We  arrived  on  the  ground 
at  eleven  o'clock  uf  that  day,  and  found  the  plaintiif 
and  his  lawyers  ready  for  us,  our  case  No.  10  on  the 
calendar,  and  of  course  a  good  prospect  of  an  early 
trial.  But  an  important  case  involving  water-rights 
came  in  ahead  of  us  (No.  8),  taking  two  days;  and  it 
was  hall-past  ten,  A.M.,  of  Friday,  before  ours  was 
reached, —  very  fortunately  for  us,  as  we  had  no  law- 
yer, had  never  talked  over  the  case  with  one,  or  made 
any  [)reparation  whatever,  save  in  thought ;  and  had 
not  even  found  time  to  read  the  papers  pertaining  to 
it  till  we  arrived  at  Ballston. 

"  The  delay  in  reaching  the  case  gave  us  time  for  all ; 
and  that  we  did  not  employ  lawyers  to  aid  in  our  con- 
duct or  defence  proceeded  from  no  want  of  conlidenco 
in  or  deference  to  the  many  eminent  members  of  tho 
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bar  there  in  attendance  besides  Mr.  Cooper's  throe 
able  counsel,  but  simply  from  the  fact  that  we  wished 
to  present  to  the  court  some  considerations  which  wo 
thought  had  been  overlooked  or  overborne  in  the  re- 
cent trials  of  the  press  for  libel  before  our  supreme 
and  circuit  courts,  and  which,  since  they  appealed 
more  directly  and  forcibly  to  the  experience  of  editors 
tljan  of  lawyers,  we  presumed  an  ordinary  editor 
might  present  as  plainly  and  fully  as  an  able  lawyer. 
We  wished  to  place  before  the  court  and  the  country 
those  views  which  we  understand  the  press  to  maintain 
with  us  of  its  own  position,  duties,  responsibilities,  and 
rights,  as  affected  by  the  practical  construction  given 
'»^  late  years  in  tliis  State  to  the  law  of  libel,  and  its 
application  to  editors  and  journals.  Understanding 
that  we  could  not  appear  both  in  person  and  by 
counsel,  we  chose  the  former;  tliough,  on  trial,  we 
found  our  opponent  was  permitted  to  do  what  we  sup- 
posed we  could  not.  So  much  by  way  of  explanation 
to  the  many  able  and  wortliy  lawyers  in  attendance  on 
the  circuit,  from  whom  we  received  every  kindness  ; 
who  would  doubtless  have  aided  us  most  cheerfully  if 
we  had  required  it,  and  would  have  conducted  our 
case  far  more  skilfully  than  we  either  expected  or 
cared  to  do.  We  had  not  appeared  there  to  be  saved 
from  a  verdict  by  any  nice  technicality  or  legal  subtlety. 
"  The  case  was  opened  to  the  court  and  jury  by  Rich- 
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ard  Cooper,  nephew  and  attorney  of  the  plaintifT,  in  a 
speecli  of  decided  pertinence  and  force.  Mr.  Richard 
Cooper  has  had  mucli  experience  in  this  class  of  cases, 
and  is  a  young  man  of  considerable  talent.  His  man- 
ner is  the  only  fault  about  him,  being  too  elaborate 
and  pompous,  and  his  diction  too  bombastic  to  produce 
the  best  effect  on  an  unsophisticated  auditory.  If  ho 
will  only  contrive  to  correct  this,  he  will  yet  make  a 
figure  at  the  bar ;  or  rather  he  will  make  less  figure, 
and  do  more  execution.  Tiie  force  of  his  speech  was 
marred  by  Fenimorc's  continually  interrupting  to  dic- 
tate and  suggest  to  him  ideas,  when  he  would  havo 
done  much  better  if  left  alone.  For  instance :  Feni- 
more  instructed  him  to  say  that  our  letter  from  Fonda, 
above  recited,  purported  to  be  from  the  *  correspond- 
ent of  "  The  Tribune,"  *  and  thence  to  draw  and  press 
on  the  jury  the  inference  that  the  letter  was  written 
by  some  of  our  own  corps  whom  we  had  sent  to 
Fonda  to  report  these  trials.  This  inference  we  were 
obliged  tu  repel  in  our  reply,  by  showing  that  the 
article  plainly  read  *  Correspondence  of  ''The  Trib- 
une," '  just  as  when  a  fire,  a  storm,  or  some  other 
notable  event,  occurs  in  any  part  of  the  country  or 
world,  and  a  friend  who  happens  to  be  there  sits 
down  and  despatches  us  a  letter  by  the  first  mail  to 
give  us  early  advices,  tliough  he  has  no  connection 
with  us  but  by  subscription  and  good-will,  and  perhaps 
never  wrote  a  line  to  us  in  his  life  till  now. 
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"  Tlic  next  step  in  Mr.  Richard  Cooper's  opening,  we 
had,  to  the  doclaralion  against  us,  pleaded  the  general 
issue,  —  that  is,  not  guilty  of  lihelling  Mr.  Cooper  ;  at 
tlic  same  time  fully  admitting  that  we  had  puidisliod 
all  that  he  called  our  lihels  on  him,  and  desiring  to 
put  in  issue  only  the  fact  of  their  hcing  or  not  being 
liljcls,  and  have  the  verdict  turn  on  that  issue.  But 
Mr.  Cooper  told  the  jury  (and  we  found,  to  our  cost, 
that  this  was  New- York  su|)reme  and  circuit  court 
law),  that,  0^  pleading  not  <ju'dty^  we  had  l*'<jalhj  admit- 
ted ourselves  to  be  guilty ;  that  all  that  was  necessary 
for  the  plaintiff  under  that  plea  was  to  put  in  our 
admission  of  pul)lication,  and  then  the  Jury  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  assess  the  plaintitFs  damages 
under  the  direction  of  the  cumt.  In  short,  we  were 
made  to  understand  that  there  was  no  way  under 
heaven  —  we  beg  pardon  ;  under  New-York  supreme- 
court  law  —  in  which  the  editor  of  a  newspaper 
could  plead,  to  an  action  for  libel,  that  the  matter 
charged  upon  him  as  libellous  was  not  in  its  nature  or 
intent  a  libel,  but  simply  a  statement,  according  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  of  some  noto- 
rious and  every  way  public  transaction,  or  his  own 
honest  comments  thereon,  and  ask  the  jury  to  decide 
whether  the  plaintilFs  averment  or  his  answers 
thereto  be  the  truth  1  To  illustrate  the  beauties  of 
'the  perfection  of  human   reason,'  always  intending 
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New- York  circuit  and  supreme  court  reason,  on  tins 
subject,  and  to  show  the  perfect  soundness  and  per- 
tinence of  Mr.  Cooper's  logic  according  to  the  decis- 
ions of  those  courts,  we  will  give  an  example. 

*'  Our  police-reporter,  say,  this  evening,  shall  bring 
in  on  his  chronicle  of  daily  occurrences  the  follow- 
in*,':— 

"  *■  A  hatch(?t-faoed  cliap  with  mouse-colored  wliis- 
kers,  who  i^a\c  Uic  iiamc  ui  Jolin  Smith,  was  brought 
in  by  a  watchmun  who  found  him  lying  drunk  in  the 
gutter.  Afi^T  :i  suitable  admonition  from  the  justice, 
and  on  pa^mciii  ui  uic  usual  line,  he  was  discharged.* 

"Now,  our  reporter,  who,  no  more  than  we,  ever 
before  Iw^ard  of  f/jM  Jolin  Smith,  is  only  ambitious  to 
do  his  iiuLj  cuiiccLi^  and  thoroughly,  to  make  his 
description  accurate  and  graphic,  and  pcrliaps  to  pro- 
tect better  men,  who  rejoice  in  the  cognomen  of  John 
Smith,  from  being  confounded  with  this  one  in  the 
popular  rumor  of  his  misadventure.  If  the  paragraph 
should  come  under  our  notice,  we  should  probably 
strike  it  out  altogether,  as  relating  to  a  subject  of  no 
public  moment,  and  likely  to  crowd  out  better  matter. 
But  we  do  not  see  it;  and  in  it  goes.  Well,  John 
Smith,  who  *  acknowledges  the  corn'  as  to  being 
accidentally  drunk  and  getting  into  a  watch-house,  is 
not  willing  to  rest  under  the  imputation  of  being 
'  hatchet-faced  '  and  having  '  mouse-colored  whiskers,' 
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retains  Mr.  Richard  Cooper,  —  for  he  could  not  do  bet- 
ter, —  and  commences  an  action  for  libel  against  us. 
We  take  the  best  legal  advice,  and  are  told  tliat  we 
must  demur  to  the  declaration  ;  that  is,  go  before  a 
court  without  a  jury,  where  no  facts  can  be  shown, 
and  maintain  that  the  matter  cliarged  as  uttered  by 
us  is  not  lil)ellous.  But  Mr.  Richard  Coo])cr  meets  us 
there,  and  says  justly,  ^  llow  is  the  court  to  decide, 
without  evidence,  that  this  matter  is  not  libellous  ?  If 
it  was  written  and  inserted  for  tlie  express  purpose  of 
ridiculing  and  l)ringing  into  contempt  my  client,  it 
clearly  is  liljcllous.  And  then  as  to  damages:  my 
client  is  neither  rich  nor  a  great  man  ;  but  his  char- 
acter in  his  own  circle  is  both  dear  and  valuable  to 
him.  We  shall  be  able  to  show  on  trial  that  he  was 
ou  the  point  of  contracting  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  keeper  of  the  most  fashionable  and  lucra- 
tive oyster-cellar  in  Orange  Street,  whose  nerves  were 
so  shocked  at  the  idea  of  her  intended  having  a 
*'  hatchet-face  and  mouse-colored  whiskers,"  that  she 
fainted  outright  on  reading  the  paragraph  (copied 
from  your  paper  into  the  next  day's  "  Sun  "),  and  was 
not  brought  to  until  a  whole  bucket  of  oysters  which 
she  had  just  opened  had  been  poured  over  her  in  a 
hurried  mistake  for  water.  Since  then,  she  has 
frequent  relapses  and  shuddering,  especially  when  my 
client's  name  is  mentioned,  and  utterly  refuses  to  see 
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or  speak  to  him.  The  matcli  is  dead  broke  ;  and  my 
client  loses  thereby  a  capital  home,  where  victuals 
are  more  plentiful  and  the  suj>ply  more  steady  than  it 
has  been  his  fortune  to  fiud  them  for  the  last  year  or 
two.  He  loses  with  all  this  a  prospective  interest  in 
the  concern  ;  and  is  left  utterly  without  business,  or 
means  of  support,  except  this  suit.  Besides,  how  can 
you  tell,  in  the  absence  of  all  testimony,  that  the 
editor  was  not  paid  to  insert  this  villanous  description 
of  my  client  by  some  envious  rival  for  the  alfections 
of  the  oyster-maid,  who  calculates  l)nth  to  gratify  his 
spite  and  advance  his  lately  hopcio^s  wooing?  In 
that  case  it  certainly  is  a  libel.  We  affirm  this  to  bo 
the  case  ;  and  you  are  bound  to  presume  that  it  is. 
The  demurrer  must  be  overruled.'  And  so  it  must  bo. 
No  judge  could  decide  otherwise. 

"  Now  we  are  thrown  back  upon  a  dilemma.  We 
may  plead  justi/icattun^  in  which  case  we  admit  that 
our  puhiicattun  iciis,  on  its  face^  a  libtl ;  and  now  woe 
to  us  if  we  cannot  prove  Mr.  Cooper's  client's  face  as 
sharp,  and  his  whiskei*s  of  the  precise  color,  as  stated  I 
A  shade  more  or  less  ruins  us.  For,  be  it  known,  by 
attempting  a  justification  we  have  not  merely  admitted 
our  ofienee  to  be  a  libel,  but  our  plea  is  an  aggravation 
of  the  tibtly  and  entitles  the  plaintiff  to  recover  highci 
and  more  exemplary  damages.  We  have  just  one 
chance  more, —  to  plead  the  general  issue  ;  to  wit,  that 
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lae  did  not  libel  the  said  John  Smith,  and  go  into  court 
prepared  to  show  that  we  had  no  malice  toward  or 
intent  to  injure  Mr.  Smith,  never  heard  of  him  before, 
and  liave  done  all  we  know  how  to  make  him  rej)ara- 
tion ;  in  short,  that  wo  have  done  and  intended 
nothing  wliich  i>nngs  us  fairly  within  the  iron  grasp 
of  the  law  of  lii)el.  But  here  again,  while  trying  our 
best  to  get  in  somehow  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  we  have 
actually  pleaded  guilty  (so  says  the  supreme-court 
law  of  New  York).  Our  admitted  pul>lioation  (no 
matter  of  what)  concerning  John  Smith  proves  irrc- 
sistiblv  that  we  have  lil)elled  him.  We  are  not  entitled 
in  any  way  whatever  to  go  to  the  jury  wiih  evidence 
tending  to  show  that  our  publication  is  not  a  libel, 
or,  in  overthrow  of  the  legal  presumption  of  malice,  to 
show  that  there  actually  was  none.  All  tliat  we  })osbi- 
bly  can  offer  must  be  taken  into  account  merely  in 
mitigation  of  damages.  Our  hide  is  on  the  fence,  you 
see,  anyhow. 

"  But  to  return  to  Richard's  argument  at  Ballston. 
He  put  very  strongly  against  us  the  fact,  that  our 
Fonda  correspondent  (see  declaration  above)  consid- 
ered Fenimore's  verdict  there  a  meagre  one.  '  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,'  said  he,  '  see  how  these  editors 
rejoice  and  exult  when  they  get  off  with  so  light  a 
verdict  as  four  hundred  dollars !  They  consider  it  a 
triumph  over  the  law  and  the  defendant.     They  doii't 
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c(jiiM<iLi  that  amount  any  tlunj):.  l!  vmi  moan  to 
viiidicato  tlic  laws  and  tlic  cliaracter  of  my  client,  you 
see.  vou  mui^t  ^'ive  much  more  tlian  this.'  Thib  was 
a  j^uua  puiui,  but  nuL  quiLu  iair.  I'lie  exultation  over 
the  *  meagre  verdict'  was  expressly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  cause  was  undefended ;  that  Fenimorc  ami 
his  cuunsel  had  it  all  their  own  way, —  evidence,  ar- 
gument, charge,  and  all.  Still  Richard  had  a  good 
cljance  here  to  appeal  for  a  large  verdict  ;  and  he  did 
11  uell. 

"  On  one  other  |x)int  Kicliard  talke«l  more  like  a 
chtMp  lawyer,  and  le-s  like  a  —  like  what  we  IkuI 
e.vjjcctcd  of  him,  than  Linuii^ii  Liic  j^ciiciai  cuursc  ui 
his  argument.  In  his  pleadings  he  had  set  forth 
Horace  Oreeley  and  Thoma-*  McElraih  as  editors  and 
piupncLurs  of  *  The  Trihuuc  ;  '  and  wc  readily  enougli 
admitted  whatever  he  choso  to  assert  alx)Ut  us,  except 
the  essential  thing  in  dispute  between  us.  Well,  on 
the  strength  of  this  he  puts  it  to  the  conrt  and  jury 
that  Thvjmas  McEhath  is  one  of  the  editors  of  *  The 
Tribune,'  and  that  ho,  being  (having  been)  a  lawyer, 
would  have  l)ecn  in  court  to  defend  this  suit  if  then* 
was  any  valid  defence  to  be  made.  Tiiis,  of  cour^e, 
went  very  hard  against  us  ;  and  it  was  to  no  pur|>ose 
that  we  informed  him  that  Thomas  McElrath,  tliough 
legally  imj)licated  in  it,  had  nothing  to  do  practically 
with   this  matter  (all  which    lie    knew  very  well  long 
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before),  and  that  the  otlicr  defciidaiit  is  the  m:ni  who 
docs  whatever  libelling  is  done  in  '  The  Tribune,'  and 
holds  himself  evey where  responsible  for  it.  \Ve 
presiune  there  is  not  much  doul)t  even  so  far  oil  as 
Cooperstown  as  to  who  edits  *  The  Tribune,'  and  who 
wrote  the  editorial  ai)out  the  Fonda  business  (in  poini 
of  fact,  the  real  and  palpable  defendant  in  this  suit 
never  conversed  with  his  partner  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
altogether  about  tliis  subject,  considering  it  entirely 
his  own  job  ;  and  the  plaintilT  himself,  in  conversation 
willi  Mr.  Mcl*]lrath,  in  the  presence  o^  ?iis  altornei/^  hud 
fully  exonerated  Mr.  McKlralli  from  any  tiling  more 
than  legal  liability).  I>ut  Riolr.ird  was  on  bis  legs  as  a 
lawyer :  ho  pointed  to  the  seal  on  his  bond,  and 
therefore  insisted  that  Thomas  McElrath  was  act  and 
part  in  the  alleged  libel,  not  only  legally,  l)ut  actually, 
aiul  would  have  been  present  to  respond  to  it  if  he  had 
deemed  it  susceptible  of  defence !  As  a  lawyer,  we 
suppose  this  was  right;  but,  as  an  editor  and  a  man, 
we  could  not  have  done  it." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  story,  Mr.  Greeley  addressed 
the  jury  in  the  following  speech  :  "'  Should  you  find, 
gentlemen,'"  says  Mr.  Greeley,  "*  that  I  had  no  right 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  honor  and  magnanimity 
of  Mr.  Cooper  in  pushing  his  case  to  a  trial  as  related, 
you  will,  of  course,  compel  me  to  pay  whatever  damage 
lias  been  done  to  his  character  by  such  expression. 
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folldwcd  and  accompanied  by  his  own  statement  of  tlie 
wliole  matter.  I  will  not  predict  your  estimate,  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  I  may  express  my  profound  conviction 
that  no  opinion  which  ^ifr.  Cooper  might  choose  to 
express  of  any  act  of  my  life,  no  construction  he 
could  put  upon  my  conduct  or  motives,  could  jx)ssibly 
damage  me  to  an  extent  which  would  entitle  or  incline 
me  to  ask  damages  at  your  hands. 

'"  But,  gentlemen,  you  are  l)Ound  to  consider,  you 
cannot  refuse  to  coni-ider,  that,  if  you  condeum  ujc  to 
pay  any  sum  whatever  for  this  expression  of  my  opin- 
ion on  his  conduct,  you  t]i..r.»l.y  seal  your  own  lip?, 
with  those  of  your  neighi>or>  and  countrymen,  against 
any  such  expression  in  this  or  any  other  case  :  you  will 
no  longer  have  a  right  to  censure  tlio  rich  man  who 
harasses  his  |>oor  neighbor  with  vexatious  lawsuits 
merely  to  oppress  and  ruin  him,  but  will  be  liable  by 
your  own  verdict  to  prosecution  and  damages  whenever 
you  shall  feel  constrained  to  condemn  what  appeal's  to 
you  injustice,  oppression,  or  littleness,  no  matter  how 
flagrant  the  case  may  be. 

'"'  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  my  character,  my  reputa- 
tion, are  in  your  hands.  1  think  I  may  say  that  I 
commit  them  to  your  keeping  untarnished:  I  will  not 
doul)t  that  you  will  return  them  to  me  unsullied. 
I  ask  of  you  no  mercy,  but  justice.  I  have  not  s(Migiit 
tliis  issue;  but  neither  have  I  feared  nor  shunned  it. 
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Slioiild  you  rcmlcr  the  verdict  a«z:ainst  me,  I  shnll  do- 
)ilure  far  luoro  than  any  pecuniary  consequence  the 
i^li^ma  of  lil)eller  wliich  your  verdict  would  tend  to  cnst 
iij»on  me,  —  an  imputation  wliich  I  was  never,  till  now. 
called  to  repel  before  a  jury  of  my  countrymen.  But. 
gentlemen,  feeling  no  consciousness  of  deserving  such 
a  stigma  ;  feeling  at  this  moment,  as  ever,  a  profound 
conviction  that  1  do  not  deserve  it, —  I  shall  yet  be  con- 
soled by  the  reflection  that  many  nobler  and  worthier 
than  I  have  suffered  far  more  than  any  judgment  here 
could  inflict  on  me  for  the  rights  of  free  speech 
and  opinion, —  the  right  of  rebuking  oppression  and 
meanness  in  the  language  of  manly  sincerity  and 
honest  feeling,  ^y  their  example  may  1  still  be  up- 
held and  strengthened  !  Gentlemen,  I  fearlessly  await 
your  decision.' 

''  Mr.  J.  Fenimore  Cooper  summed  up  in  person 
the  cause  for  the  prosecution.  He  commenced  by 
giving  at  length  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to 
bring  this  suit  to  Saratoga.  The  last  and  only  one 
that  made  any  impression  on  our  mind  was  this,  —  tliat 
he  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  good  of  the  people  of 
Saratoga,  and  wished  to  form  a  better  acquaintance 
with  them.  (Of  course,  this  desire  was  very  flattering  : 
but  we  ho])C  the  Saratogans  won't  feel  too  proud  to 
speak  to  common  folks  hereafter ;  for  we  want  liberty 
to  go  tliere  again  next  summer.) 
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"  Af  r.  Cooper  now  walk('<I  into  tlio  puldic  press  and 
Its  alleged  abuses,  arrogant  pretensions,  its  interfer- 
ence in  tliis  case,  probal>le  motives,  &c.  ;  but  the 
piil)lic  are  already  aware  of  bis  sentiments  resj>ecting 
the  press,  and  would  nut  tbank  us  to  recapitulate 
tbeni.  llis  stories  of  editors  publisbing  truth  and 
falseliood  with  equal  relish  may  have  foundation  in 
individual  cases,  l)ut  certainly  none  in  ironeral  i)ractice. 
No  class  of  men  spend  a  tenth  part  -o  much  time  or 
money  in  endeavoring  to  procure  the  earliest  and  best 
information  fiom  all  quarters  as  it  is  their  duty  to  do. 
Occasionally  au  erroneous  or  utterly  false  statement 
gets  into  print,  and  is  copied ;  for  editors  caimot 
intuitively  separate  all  truth  from  falsehood :  but 
the  evil  arises  maiidy  from  the  circumstance  that 
others  than  editors  are  often  the  spectators  of  events 
demanding  publicity  ;  since  we  cannot  tell  where  the 
next  man  is  to  be  killed,  or  the  next  storm  will  rage,  or 
the  next  important  cause  be  tried.  If  we  had  the  power 
of  prophecy,  it  would  then  be  time  to  invent  some 
steam-lightning  balloon,  and  have  a  reporter  ready  on 
the  spot  the  moment  before  any  notable  event  should 
occur.  This  would  do  it ;  but  now  we  luckless  editors 
mui>t  too  often  depend  on  the  observation  and  reports 
of  tho:e  who  are  less  observant,  less  careful,  |X)Ssibly 
in  some  cases  less  sagacious,  than  those  of  our  own 
tribe.      Oui-    limitaliuas   are   not   unlike   those   of  Mr. 
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Weller,  juii.,  as  stated  wliile  under  cross-examination 
in  tlic  case  of  Bardcll  vs.  Pickwick  :  — 

"  '  Yes,  I  have  eyes,'  replied  Sam  ;  '  and  that's  just 
it.  If  tliey  was  a  pair  of  patent  double  million  mag- 
nify in'  gas  microscopes  of  hextra  power,  p'raps  I  minht 
be  able  to  see  through  a  Uight  of  stairs  and  a  deal 
door;  but  bein'  only  eyes,  you  see,  my  wision's 
limited.' 

"Fenimore  }>rocecded  to  consider  our  defence, 
which  he  used  up  in  five  minutes  by  pronouncing  it 
no  defence  at  all.  It  had  nothing  to  do  wiili  the  mat- 
ter in  issue  whatever  ;  and  we  must  be  very  green  if 
we  meant  to  be  serious  in  offering  it.  (We  were 
ratlier  green  in  supreme-court  libel  law,  that's  a 
fact;  but  we  were  put  to  school  soon  after,  and  have 
already  run  up  quite  a  little  l)ill  for  tuition,  which  is 
one  sign  of  progress.)  His  Uonor  the  judge  would  tell 
the  jury  that  our  law  was  no  law  whatever,  or  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  case.  (So  he  did :  Cooper 
was  right  here.)  In  short,  our  speech  could  not  have 
been  meant  to  apply  to  tliis  case,  but  was  probably  the 
scrapings  of  our  editorial  closet,  —  mere  odds  and 
ends,  —  what  the  editors  call  '  Balaam.'  Here  fol- 
lowed an  historical  dii'ression  concerninj^  what  editors 
call  *  Balaam,'  which,  as  it  was  intended  to  illustrate 
the  irrelevancy  of  our  whole  argument,  we  tiiougiit 
very  pertinent.     It  wound  up  witli  wliat  was  meant 
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for  a  joke  about  Balaam  an<i  liis  ass,  wliicli,  of  course, 
was  a  good  thing;  but  its  point  wl.ully  escaped  us, 
and  we  believe  the  auditors  were  equally  unfortunate. 
IJ(jwever,  the  wag  himself  appreciated  and  enjoyed  it. 

"  There  were  several  other  jokes  (we  suppose  they 
were)  uttered  in  the  course  of  this  lively  speech  ;  but 
we  didn't  get  into  their  merits,  probably  not  being  in 
the  best  humor  for  joking.  But  one  we  reiuembered 
because  it  was  really  good,  and  came  down  to  our  com- 
prehension. Fenimore  was  replying  to  our  remarks 
about  the  *  hand>oiue  Mr.  EtTuigham,'  when  he  observed, 
that,  if  we  should  sue  him  for  libel  in  pronouncing  us 
not  handsome,  he  should  not  plead  the  general  issue, 
but  justify.  That  was  a  ueat  hit,  and  well  planted. 
We  can  tell  him,  however,  that,  if  the  court  should  rule 
as  hard  against  him  as  it  does  against  editors  wheu 
they  undertake  to  justify,  he  would  find  it  ditlicult  to 
get  in  the  testimony  to  establish  a  matter  even  so 
plain  as  our  plainness. 

*'  Personally,  Feuimore  treated  us  pretty  well  on 
this  trial :  let  us  thauk  him  for  that,  and  so  much 
the  more  that  he  did  it  quite  at  the  expense  of 
his  consistency  and  his  logic.  For,  after  stating 
pi  amply  that  he  considered  us  the  best  of  the  whole 
press-gang  he  had  been  fighting  with,  he  yet  went  ou 
to  argue  that  all  we  had  done  and  attempted  with  the 
intent  of  rendering  him    strict  justice  had   been   iu 
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afjgravat'ion  'of  our  original  trespass  I  Yes,  there  lio 
titood,  saying  one  moment  we  were,  on  the  whole, 
rather  a  clever  fell'^^".  nnd  every  other  arguing  that 
wo  had  done  nothing  uui  lo  injure  Ijim  wantonly  and 
maliciously  at  first,  and  then  all  in  our  power  to 
aggravate  that  injury!  (What  a  set  the  rest  of  us 
must  be  !) 

''  And  here  is  where  he  hit  us  hard  for  the  first  time. 
He  had  talked  over  an  hour,  without  gaining,  as  wo 
could  perceive,  an  inch  of  ground.  When  liis  compli- 
ment was  put  in,  we  supposed  lie  was  going  on  to  say 
lie  was  satisfied  with  our  explanation  of  the  matter, 
and  our  intentions  to  do  him  justice,  and  would 
now  throw  up  the  case :  hut,  instead  of  this,  ho 
took  a  >heer  the  other  way,  and  came  down  upon  us 
wit))  the  assertion  that  our  publishing  his  statement 
of  the  Fonda  business  with  our  comments  was  au 
aggravation  of  our  original  offence  ;  was,  in  effect, 
adding  insult  to  injury. 

''There  was  a  little  point  made  by  the  prosecution 
which  seemed  to  us  too  little.  Our  Fonda  letter  had 
averred  that  Cooper  had  three  libel-suits  coming  off 
there  at  that  circuit,  —  two  against  Webb,  one  against 
Weed.  Richard  and  Feniraore  argued  that  this  was  a 
lie:  the  one  against  Weed  w;us  all.  The  nicety  of 
the  distinction  here  taken  will  be  appreciated  when  wo 
explain  that  the  suits  against  Webb  were  indictments 
for  libels  on  J.  Fenimore  Coojjor. 
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"  We  sup|)*)sc(l  that  FLMiiinorc  would  i>ilo  up  the  hiw 
Against  us,  but  were  disappointed.  He  merely  cited 
tJif.  1n:<t  ra.9p  f)r»pir^r»i|  against  an  oditor  l»v  tlin  supremo 
couri  ui  mis  ."^ULo.  Of  coar>e,  it  was  very  fierce 
ULjainst  editors  and  their  lil)ols,  but  did  not  strike  us 
as  at  all  luccliiig  llic  i^uo  we  liad  raised,  ur  covering 
the  grounds  on  which  this  case  ought  to  have  been 
decided. 

'^  Fenimoro  closed  very  etrectively  with  an  ap|)cal 
for  liis  character,  and  a  picture  of  llio  sufTerings  of  his 
wife  and  family, —  his  grown-up  daugliters  often  suf- 
fused in  tears  by  these  atlack<  -^n  th.^lr  fitlipr  Smnn 
said  this  was  mawkish  ;  but*  wo  couMUor  it  gooJ, 
and  think  it  told.  We  have  a  different  theory  as  to 
what  the  girls  were  crying  for;  but  wo  won't  state  it, 
lest  another  dose  of  supreme-court  law  be  adminis- 
tered to  us.     (*  Not  any  more  at  present,  1  thank  ye.*) 

"  Fenimore  closed  something  before  two  o'clock, 
having  s|K>ken  over  an  hour  and  a  half.  If  he  had  not 
wa>tod  so  much  time  in  promising  to  make  but  a  short 
sfrticch  and  to  close  directly,  he  could  have  got  through 
considerably  sooner.  Then  he  did  wrong  to  Richard  by 
continually  recurring  to  and  making  fulsome  eulugiums 
on  the  argument  of  '  my  learned  kinsman.'  Richard 
had  made  a  good  speech  and  an  effective  one,  —  no 
mistake  about  it,  —  and  Fenimore  must  mar  it,  first  by 
needless,  provoking  interruptions,  and  then  by  praises, 
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wliicli,  though  deserved,  were  horribly  out  of  place  and 
out  of  taste.  Fenimore,  my  frieml,  you  and  I  had 
bettor  abandon  the  l)ar :  we  are  not  likely  either  of  us 
to  cut  much  of  a  figure  there.  Let  us  quit  before  we 
make  ourselves  ridiculous. 

'*  Ilis  Honor  Judge  Willard  occupied  a  brief  half- 
hour  in  charging  the  jury.  We  could  not  decently 
appear  occupied  in  taking  down  this  charge  ;  and  no 
one  else  did  it:  so  we  must  speak  of  il  with  great  cir- 
cumspection. That  he  would  go  dead  against  us  on 
the  law  of  the  case  we  knew  right  well  from  his  decis- 
ions and  charges  on  similar  trials  before. 

*' Not  having  his  law-points  before  us,  we  shall  not 
venture  to  sj)eak  of  them.  Sulhco  it  to  say,  that 
they  were  New- York  supreme  and  circuit  court  law, 
—  no  better  and  no  worse  than  he  has  measured  off  to 
several  editorial  culprits  before  us.  They  are  the  set- 
tled maxims  of  the  supi'eme  court  of  this  State  in 
regard  to  the  law  of  libel  as  applied  to  editors  and 
newspapers ;  and  we  must  have  been  a  goose  to  expect 
any  better  than  had  been  served  out  to  our  betters. 
The  judge  was  hardly,  if  at  all,  at  liberty  to  know  or 
tolerate  any  other. 

"  But  we  have  filled  our  paper,  and  must  close. 
Tlie  judge  charged  very  hard  against  us  on  the  facts 
of  the  case,  as  calling  for  a  pretty  sizable  verdict : 
our  legal  guilt  had,  of  course,  been  settled  long  before 
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in  the  supreme  court.  Wlieii  the  charge  commenced, 
we  would  not  have  given  Fenimore  the  first  red  cent 
for  his  verdict;  when  it  closed,  we  understood  that 
wo  were  booked  to  suffer  some.  If  the  jury  had 
returned  a  verdict  in  our  favor,  the  judge  must  have 
been  constrained  by  liis  charge  to  set  it  aside  as  con- 
trary to  law. 

"  Tlie  jury  retired  about  half-past  two,  and  the  rest 
of  us  went  to  dinner.  The  jury  were  hungry  too, 
and  did  not  stay  out  long.  On  com|)aring  notes, 
there  were  seiu"  ->r  thcin  Tm-  a  verdict  of  a  liundred 
dollars,  two  fur  two  huuarod  dollars,  and  three  for 
five  hundred  dollars.  They  added  these  sums  up 
(total  twenty-six  hundred  doll  n^^  .livi.led  by  twelve; 
and  the  dividend  was  a  little  uvcr  iwu  hundred  dol- 
lars :  so  they  called  it  two  hundred  dollars  damages, 
and  isix  cents  costs,  which,  of  course,  carries  full  costs 
against  us.  We  went  back  from  dinner  ;  took  the 
verdict  in  all  meekness  ;  took  a  sleigh,  and  struck  a 
boe-line  for  New  York. 

"  Thus  for  '  The  Tribune  '  the  rub-a-dub  is  over, 
the  adze,  we  trust,  laid  aside,  the  staves  all  in  their 
jjlaces,  the  hoops  tightly  driven,  and  the  heading  not 
particularly  out  of  order.  Nothing  remains  but  to 
pay  piper  or  cooper,  or  whatever  ;  and  that  shall  bo 
promptly  attended  to. 

"  Yes,  Fenimore  shall  have  his  two  hundred  dollars. 
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To  1)0  sure,  we  don't  exactly  see  liow  we  came  to  owe 
liiiu  tliat  sum  ;  but  lie  has  won  it,  and  shall  be  paid. 
*  The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it.'  Wo 
should  like  to  meet  him,  and  have  a  social  chat  over 
the  whole  l)usiness,  now  it  is  over.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  fun  in  it,  come  to  look  back  ;  and,  if  ho 
has  as  little  ill-will  toward  us  as  we  bear  to  him,  there 
shall  never  be  another  hard  thought  between  us. 
We  don't  blame  him  a  bit  for  thf  whole  matter:  ho 
thought  we  injured  him,  sued  us,  and  got  his  pay. 
Since  the  jury  have  cut  down  his  little  l>ill  from 
throe  thousand  to  two  hundred  dollars,  we  won't 
liiggle  a  l>it  alxjut  the  balance,  l)ut  pay  it  on  sight. 
In  fact,  we  rather  like  the  idea  of  being  so  munificent 
a  patron  (for  our  means)  of  American  literature  ; 
and  wo  are  glad  to  do  any  thing  for  one  of  the  most 
creditable  (of  old)  of  our  authors,  who  are  now 
generally  reduced  to  any  shift  for  a  living  by  that 
grand  national  rascality  and  greater  folly,  the  denial 
of  international  copyright.  *■  My  pensive  pui)lic,' 
don't  flatter  yourself  that  we  are  to  be  rendered 
mealy-mouthed  toward  you  by  our  bufleting.  We 
shall  put  it  to  your  iniquities  just  as  straight  as  a 
loon's  leg,  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  and  not  an  oblong 
garden  implement,  until  the  judicial  construction  of 
the  law  of  liljcl  shall  take  another  hitch,  and  its 
penalties  be  invoked  to  shield  communities  as  well  as 
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individuals  from  censure  for  their  transgressions. 
Till  then,  keep  a  bright  lookout! 

"  And  Richard,  too,  shall  have  his  share  of  *  the 
spoils  of  victory.'  He  has  earned  them  fairly,  and, 
in  the  main,  like  a  gentleman,  making  us  no  needless 
trouhle,  and,  we  presume,  iiu  needless  expense.  All 
was  fair  and  ahove-board,  save  some  little  specks  in 
liis  opening  of  the  case,  wliich  we  noticed  some  hours 
ago,  and  have  long  since  forgiven.  For  the  rest,  wc 
ratlier  like  what  we  have  seen  of  itim  ;  and  if  any- 
body has  any  law-business  in  Otsego,  or  any  libel-suits 
to  prosecute  anywhere,  wc  licartily  recommend  Rich- 
ard to  do  the  work,  warranting  the  client  to  be  hand- 
somely tak'Mi    in   and  douo  for  ihroiitrhout.     (There's 

a  puff,  liu\S,  a  luaii   iua>    *'c  piuuU    ui.        W  c    don*t    givo 

such  every  day  out  of  pure  kindness.  It  was  Fcni- 
more,  we  believe,  that  said  on  the  trial,  that  our 
word  wcuL  a  great  Wa;  iu  iiu?  country.)  Can  we  say 
a  good  word  for  t/ou,  gallant  foeman  ?  We'll  praise 
any  thing  of  yours  wc  have  read  except  '  The  Moni- 
kins.' 

*'  But  sadder  thoughts  ru.<h  in  on  us  in  closing. 
Our  case  is  well  enough,  or  of  no  moment ;  but  we 
cannot  resist  the  conviction,  that  by  the  result  of  these 
Cooper  lil»el-suits,  and  by  the  judicial  constructions 
which  produce  that  result,  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
its  proper  influence  and  respectability,  its  power  to 
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rebuke  wrong  and  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  upon 
the  public  morals,  is  fearfully  impaired.  We  do  not 
see  how  any  paper  can  exist,  and  speak  and  act 
worthily  and  usefully,  in  this  State,  without  subject- 
ing itself  daily  to  innumerable  unjust  and  crushing 
prosecutions  and  indictments  for  libel.  Even  if 
juries  could  have  nerves  of  iron  to  say  and  do  what 
they  really  tliink  riglit  between  man  and  m:in,  the 
costs  of  such  prosecution  would  ruin  any  journal. 
Bat  the  liberty  of  the  press  has  often  been  compelled 
to  appeal  from  the  bench  to  the  people.  It  will  do  so 
now,  and,  we  will  not  doubt,  with  success.  Let  not, 
then,  the  wrong-doer  who  is  cunning  enough  to  keep 
the  blind  side  of  the  law,  the  swindling  bunker  wIkj 
has  spirited  away  the  means  uf  the  widow  and  or])han, 
the  libertine  who  has  dragged  a  fresh  victim  to  his 
lair,  imagine  that  they  are  permanently  shielded,  by 
this  misapplication  of  the  law  of  libel,  from  fearless 
exposure  to  public  scrutiny  and  indignation  by  the 
eagle  gaze  of  an  unfettered  press.  Clouds  and 
darkness  may  for  the  moment  rest  upon  it ;  but  they 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  endure.  In  the  very 
gloom  of  its  present  humiliation  we  read  the  predic- 
tion ot  its  speedy  and  certain  restoration  to  its  riglits 
and  its  true  dignity,  —  to  a  sphere,  not  of  legal  suf- 
ferance merely,  but  of  admitted  usefulness  and 
honor." 
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It  must  be  confessed  Mr.  Greeley  handled  this 
whole  afifair  of  libel-suits  in  an  able  and  admirable 
way,  and  in  such  manner  as  resulted  in  good  to  the 
j)ress  generally,  and  in  honor  to  the  great  State  of 
New  York  ;  for,  since  that  period,  the  press  has  been 
less  trammelled,  and  the  State  has  reviewed  and 
amended  her  uncouth,  senseless,  and  contradictory 
code,  and  adopted  one  more  in  accordance  with  our 
reuublican  institutions  and  common  sense. 


CnAPTER   XV. 

MR.    GREELEY'S    VISITS   TO    EUROPE. 

H»^irst  Visit  in  1851.  —  At  the  World's  p'airof  that  Year,  he  is  made  Chair- 
naan  of  one  of  the  Juries.  —  He  delivers  the  A'ldress  to  the  Constructor  of 
the  Palace.  —  Ilis  Second  Visit  to  the  Old  World.  —  He  is  arrested  in 
Paris  for  Debt,  and  imprisoned. 

"A  /TR.  GREELEY'S  first  visit  abroad  was  made  in 
""^  the  year  1851.  lie  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  the  World's  Fair  this  year  in  London. 
In  his  ''  Recollections,"  he  gives  the  following  account 
of  this  visit :  — 

"  Having  left  New  York  in  the  stanch  American 
steamship  '  Baltic,'  Capt.  J.  J.  Comstock,  on  the  11th 
of  April,  when  a  cold  north-easter  had  just  set  in,  we 
took  it  with  us  across  the  Atlantic,  rarely  blessed 
with  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  watery  sun  during  our 
rough  passage  of  twelve  days  and  some  hours,  encoun- 
tering a  severe  gale  on  our  first  night  out,  and  another 
as  we  reached  soundings  on  the  Irish  coast ;  and,  being 
surfeited  with  rain  and  head-winds  during  our  entire 
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passage,  1  was  sick  unto  death's  door  for  most  of  the 
time,  eating  by  an  elTort  wlien  1  ate  at  all,  and  as 
llioroughly  miserable  as  I  knew  how  to  be  :  so  that 
the  dirty,  grimy  little  tug  that  at  last  approached  to 
take  us  ashore  at  Liverpool  seemed  to  me,  though  by 
no  means  white-winged,  an  angel  of  deliverance ;  and 
my  firi^t  meal  on  solid,  well-behaving  earth  will  long  be 
remcml>ercd  with  gratitude  to  the  friends  who  provided 
and  sliared  it.  1  iiave  since  rcj)eatedly  braved  tlio 
perils  and  miseries  of  the  raging  main,  and  have  never 
found  tlie  latter  so  intolerable  as  on  that  first  voyage  ; 
yet  the  ocean  and  1  remain  but  distant,  unloving 
acquaintances,  with  no  prospect  of  ever  becoming 
friends. 

"Reaching  London  just  before  the  Kxhil»ition  opened, 
I  was  accorded  by  the  partiality  of  my  countrymen 
who  had  preceded  mo  (somewhat  strengthened,  I 
believe,  by  their  jealousy  of  each  otlier)  the  position 
of  chairman  of  one  of  the  juries  ;  each  of  the 
countries  largely  represented  in  the  Exhibition  being 
allowed  one  chairman.  My  department  (Class  X.) 
included  about  three  thousand  lots  (not  merely  three 
thousand  articles),  and  was  entitled,  I  believe,  '  Uard- 
ware  ;'  but  it  emijraced  not  only  metals,  l)ut  all  man- 
ner of  devices  for  generating  or  economizing  gas, 
for  eliminating  or  diffusing  heat,  <fcc.  The  duties 
thus   devolved    upon    me    were   entirely   beyond    my 
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capacity :  but  my  vice-cliairman,  Mr.  William  Bird, 
a  leading  British  iron-master  and  London  merchant, 
was  as  eminently  qualified  for  those  duties  as  I  was 
deficient;  and  between  us  the  work  was  so  done,  that 
no  complaint  of  its  quality  ever  reached  me.  We  had 
several  most  competent  colleagues  on  our  jury,  among 
them  M.  Spitaels  of  Belgium,  a  director  of  the  Viello 
Montaigne  Zinc  Mines,  and  one  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men  1  ever  knew." 

When  Mr.  Greeley  reached  London,  he  immediately 
repaired  to  the  residence  of  tlie  publisher  John  Chap- 
man ;  and  this  was  his  home  during  his  stay  in  that 
city. 

Mr.  Greeley  was  appointed  by  the  commission  a 
member  of  the  jury  on  hardware;  and  of  this  jury  ho 
was  made  chairman. 

A  great  banquet  was  given  by  the  London  commis- 
sioners to  the  commissioners  from  foreign  countries. 
Lord  Ashburton,  who  presided  at  this  banquet,  desired 
that  the  toast  in  honor  of  Mr.  Joseph  Paxton,  the 
architect  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  should  be  given  by  an 
American;  and  Mr.  Riddle,  the  commissioner  from  the 
United  States,  named  Mr.  Greeley  as  the  proper  man 
to  do  it,  which  he  did  in  the  following  admirable 
speech :  — 

"  Li  my  own  land,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  where 
Nature  is  still  so  rugged  and  unconquered,  where  popu- 
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lation  is  yet  so  scanty,  and  the  demands  for  human 
exertion  are  so  various  and  urgent,  it  is  but  natural 
that  we  should  render  marked  honor  to  labor,  and 
especially  to  those  who,  by  invention  or  discovery,  con- 
tribute to  shorten  the  processes  and  increase  the  ef!i- 
ciency  of  industry.  It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that 
this  grand  conception  of  a  comparison  of  the  state  of 
industry  in  all  nations  by  means  of  a  world's  exhi- 
bition should  tiiere  have  been  received  and  canvassed 
with  a  lively  and  general  interest,  —  an  interest  which 
is  not  measured  by  the  extent  of  our  contributions. 

"  Ours  is  still  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  nations, 
with  few  large  accumulations  of  the  fruits  of  manufac- 
turing activity  or  artistic  skill:  and  these  so  generally 
needed  for  use,  that  we  were  not  likely  to  send  them 
three  thousand  miles  away  merely  for  show. 

"  It  is  none  the  less  certain  that  the  progress  of  this 
great  Exhibition,  from  its  original  conception  to  that 
perfect  realization  which  we  here  commemorate,  has 
been  watched  and  discussed  not  more  earnestly 
throughout  the  saloons  of  Europe  than  by  the  smith's 
forge  and  the  mechanic's  bench  in  America. 

"  Especially  the  hopes  and  fears  alternately  pre- 
dominant on  this  side  witli  respect  to  the  edifice 
required  for  the  Exhibition,  the  aoubts  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  erecting  one  sufficiently  capacious  and 
commodious  to  contain  and  display  the  contributions 
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of  the  wliolc  world,  the  apprehension  tliat  it  could 
not  be  rendered  impervious  to  water,  the  confident 
assertions  tliat  it  could  not  be  completed  in  season  for 
opening  tlie  Exliil)ition  on  the  1st  of  May  as  promised, 
all  found  an  echo  on  our  shores ;  and  now  the  tid- 
ings that  all  tiiese  doubts  have  been  disj)elled,  these 
difTiculties  removed,  will  have  been  hailed  there  witli 
unmingled  satisfaction. 

"T  trust,  gentlemen,  that,  among  the  ultimate  frnits 
of  this  Exhibition,  we  are  to  reckon  a  wider  and  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  worth  of  labor,  and  especially  of 
those  *  captains  of  industry'  by  whose  conceptions 
and  achievements  our  race  is  so  rapidly  borne  onward 
in  its  progress  to  a  loftier  and  more  benignant  des- 
tiny. We  shall  be  likely  to  appreciate  more  fully  the 
merits  of  the  wise  statesman,  by  whose  measures  a 
people's  thrift  and  happiness  are  promoted  ;  of  the 
brave  soldier,  who  joyfully  pours  out  his  blood  in 
defence  of  the  riglits  or  in  vindication  of  the  honor  of 
his  country  ;  of  the  sacred  teacher,  by  whose  precepts 
and  example  our  steps  are  guided  in  tlie  pathway  to 
heaven,  —  if  we  render  fit  lionor  also  to  those  'cap- 
tains of  industry,'  whose  tearless  victories  redden  no 
river,  and  whose  conquering  march  is  unmarked  by 
the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  cries  of  the  orphan. 
I  give  you,  therefore,  '  The  health  of  Joseph  Paxton, 
Esq.,  designer  of  the  Crystal  Palace.'  " 
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His  first  trip  to  Europe  was  one  of  tlie  most  interest- 
ing  events  of  liis  "  busy  life;"  and  the  first  thing  ho 
did  on  his  arrival  in  New  York  was  to  get  out  an 
extra,  containing  the  news  by  ''  The  Baltic,"  in  advance 
of  any  other  paper.  This  he  was  able  to  do,  as  he  had 
fully  prepared  it  on  the  voyage.  He  attended  to  this 
before  he  visited  his  home,  thus  showing  liow  ho 
was  wedded  to  *'  The  Tribune "  and  the  editorial 
profession. 

In  the  spring  of  1835,  Mr.  Greeley  again  visited 
Europe.  This  was  the  first  year  of  the  Paris  E.xposition. 
Mr.  Greeley  remained  abroad  this  time  three  months. 
In  this  second  visit  abroad,  Mr.  Greeley  was  arrested  on 
a  claim  for  debt.  In  reference  to  this  affair,  he  states 
tho  following  as  the  ostensible  ground  of  this  arrest 
and  imprisonment :  ''  I  had  been  looking  at  tilings,  if 
not  intv  them,  for  a  good  many  years  prior  to  yesterday. 
1  had  climbed  mountains  and  descended  into  nnnes, 
had  groped  in  caves  and  scaled  precipices,  seen  Venice 
and  Cincinnati,  Dublin  and  Mineral  Point,  Niagara 
and  St.  Gothard,  and  really  supposed  I  was  approxi- 
mating a  middling  outside  knowledge  of  things  in 
general.  I  had  been  chosen  defendant  in  several  libel- 
Buits,  and  been  flattered  with  the  information  that  my 
censures  were  deemed  of  more  consequence  than  those 
of  other  people,  and  should  be  paid  for  accordingly. 
I  have  been  through  twenty  of  our  States,  yet  never 
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ill  jail  outside  of  New  York  ;  and  over  lialf  Europe, 
yet  never  looked  into  one.  Here  I  had  ))cen  seeing 
Paris  for  the  last  six  weeks,  visiting  this  siglit,  tlieii 
that,  till  there  seemed  little  remaining  worth  looking 
at  or  after;  yet  I  had  never  once  thought  of  looking 
into  a  debtor's  ])rison.  I  should  {)r()hal)ly  have  gouo 
away  next  week  as  ignorant  in  tliat  regard  as  I  came, 
wlien  circumstances  favored  me  most  unexpectedly 
with  an  inside  view  of  this  famous  maison  de  detention^ 
or  j)rison  for  debtors,  TO  Rue  de  Clichy.  I  think  wliat 
1  have  seen  liere,  fairly  told,  must  be  instructive  and 
interesting  ;  and  I  suppose  others  will  tell  the  story  if 
I  do  not,  and  I  don't  know  any  one  whose  oj)portunities 
will  onal)le  him  to  tell  it  so  accurately  at:  1  have  else- 
where. 

**  But  first  let  me  exj)lain  and  insist  on  the  important 
distinction  between  inside  and  outside  views  of  a  prison 
Peo})le  fancy  they  have  been  in  a  prison  when  they 
have  by  courtesy  been  inside  of  the  gates :  but  that  is 
properly  an  outside  view ;  at  best,  the  view  accorded 
to  an  outsider.  It  gives  you  no  proper  idea  of  the 
}>lace  at  all,  —  no  access  to  its  penetralia.  The  diiTer- 
ence  even  between  this  outside  and  the  proper  insido 
view  is  very  broad  indeed.  The  greenness  of  those 
who  don't  know  liow  the  world  looks  from  the  wrong 
side  of  the  gratings  is  pitiable  :  yet  how  many  reflect 
on  the  disdain  with  wliich  the  lion  must  regard  tho 
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bumpkin  who  perverts  his  goad-stick  to  the  ignoble  use 
of  stirring  said  lion  up  I  or  how  inanj  suspect  that 
tlie  grin  wherewith  the  baboon  contemplates  the 
human  ape,  who,  witli  umbrella  at  arm's-length,  is 
poking  Jocko  for  his  doxy's  delectation,  is  one  of  con- 
tempt rather  than  coni[)lacency !  Rely  on  it,  tlio 
world  seen  here  behind  the  gratings  is  very  different 
in  aspect  from  tliat  same  world  otherwise  inspected. 
Others  may  think  so  :  I  know  it.  And  this  is  how  :  — 
'*  1  had  been  down  at  the  Palace  of  Iiidustr),  and 
returned  to  my  lodgings,  wlien,  a  little  before  four 
o'clock  yesterday  afternoon,  four  strangers  called  for 
me.  By  the  help  of  my  courier,  1  soon  learned  that 
they  liad  a  writ  of  arrest  for  me  at  tlio  suit  of  one 
Mons.  Ijecliesne,  sculptor,  anirniing  that  lie  sent  a 
statue  to  the  New- York  Crystal-palace  Exhibitiun,  at 
or  on  the  way  to  wliich  it  had  been  broken,  so  that  it 
could  not  be  (at  all  events  it  had  not  been)  restored 
to  him  :  wherefore  he  asked  of  me,  as  a  director 
and  representative  of  the  Crystal-palace  Association, 
to  pay  him  douze  mille  francs,  or  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars."  .  .   . 

We  should  like  to  give  the  reader  the  balance  of 
this  humorous  description  ;  but  space  prevents. 


CnAPTER    XVI. 

HORACE   GREELEY'S    VARIETY    OP   CnARACTERd. 

Mr.  Greeley's  Views  of  Workiiig-Mon.  —  Mr.  Greeley  a.H  a  lecturer.  —  Mr 
Greeley  nn  Author.  —  The  Work  publi<«hetl.  —  A<i<lreMes  »n«l  K.«Mirs.  — 
All  for  the  Workiiij»-Men.  —  Mr.  Grcelej  M  a  Man  of  Letter*.  —  The 
Great  Trees  of  Mariposa.  —  His  HuDesty.  —  "  The  Tribune  "  an  KUuca- 
tor.  —  An  KiJiturto  s|)ciik  reproachfully  of  Horuce  Greeley  —  what  is  he? 
—  What  Whitticr,  the  Quuker-Poet,  said.  —  How  inuclj  it  implies.  —  "  He 
who  would  strike  Horace  Greeley  would  strike  his  Mother."  —  Testimony 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows;  of  W.  E.  Robinson;  of  the  Poet  Whittier.  —  Remarks 
on  Mr.  Greeley's  letter  of  Acceptance  of  the  Cincinnati  Nomination. — 
On  his  Dress.  —  Of  his  Inconsistency.  —  Proposal  to  buy  the  Slaves. — 
Signinp  .leff.  Davis's  Bail.  —  Comparison  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Horace  Greeley  in  their  Childhood  and  Youth:  both  Poor;  both  Readers; 
both  loved  by  their  Fellows ;  both  excelled  tlieir  Teachers. 

AS    a  woikiiig-man,  he    always   worked    himself. 
From  a  boy  up,  all  along,  personally,  he  has 
been  a  worker. 

But  I  now  mean  more  than  this, — more  than  that 
he  worked  witli  his  own  hands :  I  mean  that  he 
wished  to  do  something  for  the  working-men  hy  which 
they  should  receive  more  profit  than  the  simple  wages 
of    a    hireling    for    their    labor.       Mr.    Greeley    had 
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looked  into  organizations  in  society  in  various  forms; 
lie  liad  written  and  talked  about  common -stock  move- 
ments, Fourierism,  <fec. ;  till  these  questions  seemed 
in  some  measure  to  be  brought  home  to  him:  "Physi- 
cian, heal  tliysolf;*'  make  "Tlie  Tril)une'*  a  company 
concern.  Wliile  Horace  Greeley  and  McElrath  are 
rich  in  owning'*  The  Tril)une,"  and  are  talking  about 
aiding  the  working-men  to  escape  from  the  condition 
of  mere  hirelings,  and  be  benefited  by  sharing  in  the 
profits  of  their  lal)or,  wliy  not  make  "  The  Tribune  " 
a  stock  association  ?  These  men  hud  a  right  to  reply, 
as  tliey  often  did,  "If  this  is  the  true  principle.  ^'..1 
you  are  sincere  in  advocating  it,  Mr.  Greeley,  why  noL 
try  it  yourself?  O  *  Tribune  *  of  the  people!  make 
the  ex|)eriment ;  practise  what  you  preach." 

This  was  an  anjxuneiUum  ad  hominem,  as  well  as  an 
artjuinentum  ad  rem  ;  and,  as  everybody  acknowledged 
Mr.  Greeley  to  be  an  honest  man,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  way  for  him  to  escape  putting  his  advice  into 
juactice ;  nor,  indeed,  did  he  wish  to  escape  from  it. 

So  the  establishment  of  "The  Tribune  "  was  valued 
at  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  divided  into  a 
hundred  shares  of  a  thousand  dollars  each.  The 
leading  men  in  each  department  of  "  The  Tribune  " 
took  shares,  and  finally  to  such  an  extent,  that 
Messrs.  Greeley  and  McElrath  owned  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  concern. 
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This  experiment  in  the  business  of  *'  The  Tribune," 
so  far  as  is  known,  has  worked  well;  and  thus  Mr. 
Greeley  has  united  his  preaching  with  his  practice. 

Lecturing  has,  in  these  times,  become  a  great 
business  ;  and  every  man  of  note  in  any  way  must 
try  his  hand  at  it,  —  some  because  they  think  they  can 
do  it  well,  others  because  they  are  j)ressed  into  the 
service.  We  rather  think  Mr.  Greeley  was  of  the 
latter  class.  In  our  opinion,  papers  arc  preferable  to 
lectures.  Mr.  Greeley  has  succeeded  in  making  a 
])aper  which  has  been  appreciated  by  tl»e  public.  lie 
has  also  given  many  lectures  wliicli  have  contained 
much  information.  But  he  was  never  made  for  an 
orator.  Still  Mr.  Parton,  in  his  ''  Life  of  Horace 
Greeley,"  says,  '*  Some  who  value  oratory  less  than 
any  other  kind  of  labor,  and  whom  the  tricks  of  elo- 
cution olTend  exce])t  when  they  arc  performed  on  the 
stage,  —  and  even  there  they  should  be  concealed, 
—  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Greeley  is, 
strictly  speaking,  one  of  the  best  speakers  of  which 
this  metropolis  can  boast." 

Mr.  Greeley  has  been  very  frequently  called  on  to 
make  speeches  at  public  meetings  and  various  enter- 
tainments. He  has  rarely  declined  such  a  call;  nor 
has  he  met  it  without  saying  something  worth  being 
heard.  He  has  lectured  upon  many  subjects,  among 
which  may  be  named  the  following:  *'  What  the  Sister 
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Arts  teach  as  to  Farming,"  "  Einaiicipation  of  Labor," 
<tc. 

In  1850  the  Messrs.  Harper  published  a  volume  of 
Mr.  Greelcy*s  Lectures  and  Essays,  entitled  "  Hints 
toward  Reforms."  The  work  is  somewhat  of  a  curi- 
osity, and  never  had  a  very  large  sale,  though  some 
two  thousand  copies  were  disposed  of. 

The  title-page  of  these  "  Hints,"  <fec.,  contains 
three  quotations,  or  mottoes,  from  three  dillerent 
authors.  The  first  is  poetical,  from  Rev.  Henry  Ware, 
as  follows  :  — 

**  Hasten  the  day,  just  Heaven  I 

Accumpliiih  tliy  design, 
Aud  Icl  the  blessings  thou  hast  freely  given 

Freely  on  all  men  shine, 
Till  e<iual  rights  be  equally  enjoyed. 
And  human  power  for  human  good  employed; 
Till  Law,  and  not  the  Sovereign,  rule  sustain, 
And  Peace  and  Virtue  undisputed  reign." 

Tlie  second  is  from  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  is 
as  follows  :  — 

"  Listen  not  to  the  everlasting  conservative,  who  pines  and 
N^hincs  at  every  attc>mpt  to  drive  him  from  the  spot  where  he  Las 
:>•  lazily  cast  his  anchor.  Every  abuse  must  be  abolished.  The 
whole  svstem  must  be  settled  on  the  ri^iht  basis.  Settle  it  ten 
times,  and  settle  it  many,  you  will  havie  the  work  to  begin  again. 
Be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the  complete  enfranchisement  (^ 
humanity,  and  the  restoration  of  man  to  the  image  of  his  God.** 
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Tlic  third  one  is  from  Charles  Mackay,  and  ig 
as  follows :  — 

**  Once  the  welcome  light  has  broken, 
Who  shall  say 
What  the  imaj;ined  glories  of  the  day  ? 
Wliat  the  evil  that  shall  perish 
In  its  ray  ? 

Aid  the  dawning,  tongue  and  pen  I 
Aid  it,  hopes  of  honest  men  I 
Aid  it,  paper  1  aid  it,  type  1 
Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripe  I 
And  our  earnest  must  not  slacken 

Into  play. 
Men  of  thought,  and  men  of  action, 

Clear  the  way." 

Thougli  Mr.  Greeley  had  prol)al>ly  written  and 
j)uhlished  more  that  had  heen  read  than  almost  any 
other  man  in  America,  yet,  so  far  as  I  am  apprised, 
this  was  the  first  book  ever  sent  forth  from  his  pen. 
These  lectures  and  essays  were  prepared  for  lyceums. 
young  men's  clubs  and  associations,  &c.  ;  and  the 
author  says  in  his  preface,  "  They  were  written  in 
the  years  from  1842  to  1848  inclusive,  each  in  haste, 
to  fulfil  some  engagement  already  made,  for  which 
preparation  had  been  delayed,  under  the  pressure  of 
seeming  necessities,  to  the  latest  moment  allowable. 
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A  calling  wliosc  exactions  are  seldom  omitted  for  a 
day,  never  for  a  longer  period,  and  wliosc  require- 
ments, already  excessive,  seem  perpetually  to  expand 
and  increase,  may  well  excuse  the  distraction  of 
thought,  and  rapidity  of  composition,  which  it  renders 
inevitable.  At  no  time  has  it  seemed  practicable  to 
devote  a  whole  day,  seldom  a  full  half-day,  to  tlio 
production  of  any  of  the  essays.  Not  until  months 
after  the  last  of  them  was  written  did  the  idea  of 
colleclinf5  and  [)rinting  them  in  this  shape  suggest 
itself;  and  a  hurried  perusal  is  all  that  has  since  beeu 
given  tiiem.** 

The  one  grand  object  of  these  lectures  and  essays 
Bcems  to  be  the  improvement  and  education  of  the 
working-classes. 

Ue  says,  ''  Why  should  those  Ijy  whoso  toil  all  com- 
forts and  luxuries  are  produced,  or  made  available, 
enjoy  so  scanty  a  share  of  them  ?  Why  should  a  man, 
able  and  eager  to  work,  ever  stand  idle  for  want  of 
employment  in  a  world  where  so  much  needful  work 
impatiently  awaits  the  doing  ?  Why  should  a  man  bt 
required  to  surrender  something  of  his  independence 
in  accepting  employment  which  will  enable  him  to 
earn  by  honest  effort  the  bread  of  his  family  ?  Why 
should  the  man  who  faithfully  labors  for  another,  and 
receives  tlierefor  less  than  the  product  of  his  labor, 
be  currently  held   the  obliged  party,  rather  than   he 
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wlio  buys  the  work,  and  makes  a  good  bargain  of  it? 
Ill  short,  wliy  should  speculation  and  scheming  ride 
so  jauntily  in  their  carriages,  splashing  honest  work  as 
it  trudges  humbly  and  wearily  by  on  foot?  " 

These  arc  questions  of  common  sense,  and  show  liovv 
deeply  interested  Horace  Greeley  has  been  in  the  wel- 
fare of  working-men,  himself  em{)hatically  a  working- 
man  all  his  life.  They  were  discussed  years  ago  by  the 
"  philosopher,"  as  he  has  been  sometimes  ironically 
called,  as  though  he  })lainly  foresaw  all  the  movements 
of  the  laboring-classes  in  our  day.  All  must  admit 
Mr.  Greeley  had  a  heart  fully  sympathizing  with  th'3 
numerous  class  in  the  community,  and  a  prescience 
far  outstripping  most  of  his  coadjutors.  But,  as  pre- 
viously said,  the  object  of  this  book  is  not  to  unduly 
exalt  the  man,  but  to  show  him   as  he  was. 

Mr.  Greeley  admits  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  th.e 
progress  and  elevation  of  the  working-man  is  to  be 
found  in  himself,  —  in  his  own  ignorance,  improvidence, 
and  want  of  temperance.  Thus  he  talks  about  the 
man  who  will  be  successful  in  business,  even  when  h(* 
is  a  boy  :  "  A  keen  observer  could  have  picked  him  out 
from  among  his  schoolfellows,  and  said,  '  Here  is  the 
lad  who  wnll  die  a  bank-president,  owning  factories, 
and  blocks  of  stores.'  Trace  his  history  closely,  and 
you  find  that  iu  his  boyhood  he  was  provident  and 
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frui^al ;  that  he  shunned  expense  and  dissipation  ; 
thi.t  he  feasted  and  quafTod  seldom,  unless  at  others' 
cost ;  that  he  was  rarely  seen  at  balls  or  frolics ; 
that  he  was  dili;^ent  in  study  and  in  business ;  iliat 
lie  did  not  hesitate  to  do  an  uncomfortable  job  if  it 
bade  fair  to  bo  profitable  ;  that  he  husbanded  his 
hours,  and  made  each  count  one,  either  in  earning,  or 
in  preparing  to  work  etlk-iently." 

Tiius  he  shows  how  a  laboring-man  makes  him- 
self. 

So  I  might  go  on  and  exhibit  his  advice  to  the 
educated,  —  how  they  raiglit  create  around  them  a  hal- 
lowed atmosphere  for  the  ignorant ;  what  an  example 
they  miglit  set  (as  somo  do)  of  morals  and  refined 
manners,  &c. 

So,  did  space  allow,  I  might  show  Horace  (ireclcy 
as  a  statesman,  a  farmer,  a  philanthropist ;  but  the 
limits  prescribed  to  this  volume  will  not  [)<:?rmit  it. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  here  res{>ccting  him  as 
a  man  of  letters.  We  have  referred  to  his  first  bo')k 
as  an  author.  He  made  an  overland  journey  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  1859,  of  which  be  gave 
a  full  account  in  ''The  Tribune."  It  was,  indeed,  a 
wonderful  exploring  tour  ;  and  any  one,  even  now, 
must  be  greatly  instructed,  as  well  as  amused,  in  reading 
his  descriptions  of  what  he  saw  and  heard.  We  give  a 
single  extract,  —  a  description  of  the  trees  of  Mariposa, 
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wliich  he  regarded  as  larger  than  those  of  Cala^ 
veras : — 

"  We  went  np  to  the  Mariposa  trees  early  next 
morning.  The  trail  crosses  a  meadow  of  most  luxu- 
riant wild  grass,  then  strikes  eastward  ii})  the  liills, 
and  rises  almost  steadily,  but  in  tlie  main  not  stce|)ly, 
lor  five  miles,  when  it  enters  and  ends  in  a  slight  de- 
pression or  valley,  nearly  on  the  toj)  of  this  particular 
mountain,  where  the  big  trees  have  been  quietly  nestled 
for  1  dare  not  say  how  many  thousand  years. 

''  Tliat  they  were  of  very  substantial  size  when  David 
danced  l)efore  the  ark,  when  Solomon  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  temple,  when  Tiieseus  ruled  in  Athens, 
when  ^Eneas  fled  from  the  burning  wreck  of  van- 
quisheil  Troy,  wlkcn  Sesostris  led  his  victorious  Egyp- 
tians into  the  heart  of  Asia,  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt. 
The  big  trees,  of  course,  do  not  stand  alone  :  I  appre- 
hend that  they  could  not  stand  at  present,  in  view  of  the 
very  moderate  depth  at  which  they  are  anchored  to 
the  earth. 

*•'  Had  they  stood  on  an  unsheltered  mountain-top,  or 
even  an  exposed  hillside,  they  would  doubtless  have 
been  prostrated  —  as,  I  presume,  thousands  like  them 
were  prostrated  —  by  the  hurricanes  of  centuries  before 
Christ's  advent;  but  the  localities  of  these,  though 
probably  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
South  Merced,  and  some  four  thousand  five  hundred 
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above  tlic  sea,  arc  sheltered  and  tranquil,  though  several 
of  these  trees  have  manifestly  fallen  within  the  present 
century.  Unquestionably  tliey  are  past  their  prime  ; 
tliougli  to  none  more  tlian  to  them  is  applicable  the 
complimentary  characterization  of 'a  green  old  age.'  " 

A  sketch  of  tlie  life  and  career  of  Horace  Greeley 
has  now  passed  before  us.  It  has  not  l)een  the  ol)ject 
of  the  compiler  (for  the  work  necessarily  could  be  little 
more  than  a  compilation)  to  applaud  and  exalt  him 
above  measure  ;  but  as,  since  his  nomination  for  tiie 
presidency,  men,  artists,  editors,  public  officers,  and 
those  in  high  places,  have  descended  to  ridicule, 
scandalize,  and  vilify  the  former  good  name  and 
blameless  character  of  Horace  Greeley,  we  cannot 
close  this  sketch  of  his  life  without  brijiging  fairly 
before  the  reader  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  this 
man.  It  is  sadly  to  be  regretted  that  no  man  can  be 
nominated  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States 
without  being  pounced  upon  and  covered  with  mud 
by  those  of  less  talent  and  honor  than  he.  It  was 
well  said  of  the  bully  Rust,  who  attacked  and  beat 
Mr.  Greeley  during  his  congressional  term,  "  The 
man  who  would  strike  Horace  Greeley  would  strike 
his  mother:  "  so  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  who  would 
vilify  Horace  Greeley  would  not  hesitate  to  degrade 
Washington  or  Lincoln.     On  this  point  we  cannot  do 

24 
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better  than  quote  the  following  from  one  of  this   pro 
fession,  —  the  editor  of '' The  Telegraph"  of   Phila- 
delphia :  — 

"  We  all  know  the  record  of  his  life,  and  that  from 
the  hour  that  he  first  went  to  New  York  a  penniless, 
friendless  boy,  eager  to  do  a  man's  work  in  the  woild, 
unto  this  day,  when  lie  is  rich,  famous,  honored,  no 
one  has  ever  trulv  uttered  a  sintijle  word  a<rainst  his 
truth  or  his  honesty.  Last  of  all  Americans  should 
Mr.  Nast's  pencil  of  scurrility  be  pointed  for  him  ; 
last  of  all  should  a  newspaper  edit(jr  or  artist  aid  to 
degrade  him:  for  to  him,  more  than  to  any  or  all 
others,  are  newspaper  men  and  tlie  people  indebted 
for  the  iiighest,  nol)lest,  purest  type  of  newspaper 
excellence  that  this  country  has  ever  known. 

"  In  all  the  records  of  American  jouriialism,  there 
is  no  name  that  shines  witli  sucii  true  and  steady 
light  as  that  of  Horace  Greeley.  '  Theoretical '  he  is 
called,  and  '  visionary.'  Is  'The  New-York  Tribune' 
a  theory  or  a  vision  ?  That  is  the  work  of  his  life; 
the  daily  business  of  all  his  honorable,  useful  years. 
Slavery  is  dead  :  the  theories  of  '  The  Tribune' edu- 
cated the  people  to  kill  slavery.  The  Repul»lican 
party  is  the  party  tliat  saved  the  country:  'The 
Tribune  '  created  the  Republican  party.  Ask  editors 
what  its  editorial  management  under  Horace  Greeley 
has  been,  and    they   reply,  '  As  nearly  perfect   as  it 
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could  l>c  raade.'  Ask  printers  what  its  mcclianical 
managcincnt  and  equipment  arc,  and  they  answer, 
'  Matchless.' 

"  *  Theoretical '  ?  Yes  :  Horace  Greeley  has  always 
been  th<M)rcticul ;  for  there  never  has  been  an  improve- 
menL  i^ug'jcsted  to  him  for  makin*^  newspapers  uiuio 
valu:il)lc  to  the  pco}»le  that  Horace  Greeley  has  not 
tested  ;  not  one  of  real  value  thai  he  has  not  adopted. 
It  is  a  foul  bird  that  soils  its  own  nost,  and  it  is  an 
alject  newspaper  man  indeed  who  throws  dirt  upon 
the  foremost  in  America, —  ujwn  the  one  who  has  done 
the  most  to  make  editing  of  a  newspaper  the  nublL>i 
work  that  anv  of  us  ever  set  to  do.  There  is  not  one 
of  us  wlio  (Mil  attempt  to  dograde  Ilorace  Greeley 
witlu)ut  degrading  himself;  not  one  who  can  disgrace 
him  witliout  disgracing  his  pr.  on.'* 

Everybody  says  Horace  Greeley  is  honest ;  and  no 
le>s  a  man  than  the  |x>et  Whittier,  who  has  had  a 
lifelong  acquaintance  with  him,  says,  **  There  are  nc 
reasons  of  a  moral  or  intellectual  character  why  he 
should  not  be  elected  president."  Will  any  one  tell 
us  what  reasons,  then,  can  be  adduced  against  his 
being  chosen  to  fill  that  important  station  ? 

He  is  honest:  then  he  will  oppose  stealing  in  all  its 
multifarious  phases.  He  will  oppose  bribery  and 
corruption,  which,  to  say  the  least,  have  appeared 
Bomctimes  in   our  government.     If,  as  Wliittier  says, 
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lie  is  intellectually  qualified,  he  will  know  sufTicient 
not  to  bestow  ofticcs  upon  men  totally  uncjualified  to 
fill  them. 

Honesty  and  intellectuality  will  lead  him  to  oppose 
a  standing  army  in  time  of  ])eace ;  to  withstand 
military  and  railroad  rings,  and  all  other  rings  that 
tend  to  swindle  the  people. 

Honesty  and  intellect  combined  will  teach  him 
better  than  to  put  all  liis  relations,  and  those  of  his 
wife  too,  into  government  ollices.  lie  will  not  show 
the  white  feather  when  John  Dull  begins  to  bluster 
al)out  ^*  The  Alabama  "  or  any  other  claims.  He  will 
not  proscril)e  men  for  holding  political  opinions 
contrary  to  his  own,  nor  consider  our  greatest  states- 
men disqualified  for  high  positions  because  they  may 
not  fall  in  with  his  peculiar  notions  on  some  favorite 
plan  of  his  own.  He  is  in  favor  of  putting  honest 
men  into  office.  He  is  in  favor  of  peace  ;  nor  is  ho 
one  of  those  that  ''  bite  with  their  teeth,  and  cry 
peace  "  with  their  lips.  As  he  is  not  a  military  char- 
acter, he  is  in  favor  of  the  civil  forms  sujjerseding 
the  military.  He  is  in  favor  of  giving  every  State  its 
just  right  under  the  Constitution  of  the  nation.  He 
is  ill  favor  of  universal  suffrage,  universal  amnesty, 
and  universally  allowing  men  to  vote  as  they  please. 
He  is  in  f ivor  of  the  one-term  presidency, —  that  a 
president    shall   not   employ   his   first    four   years    in 
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electioneering  for  a  second  election.  lie  is  in  favor 
of  tlic  laboring-classes,  as  one  mubt  necessarily  be 
who  has  worked  his  own  way  tip  from  that  of  a  poor 
boy  to  his  present  high  and  honorable  condition  in 
life.  By  his  own  iron  will  and  his  indomitable 
indnstry  he  mastered  puvurty  and  adversity,  as  Frank- 
lin of  tljc  same  craft  did,  till  he  has  placed  himself  in 
honorable  and  independont  circumstances.  Ho  is  in 
favor  of  our  republican  ui^iiiuuun:) ;  and,  while  he 
stands  on  an  advanced  Ilepublican  platform,  it  is  nc 
disparagement  to  him  tliai  the  DcmDcracv  lias  adontcMl 
the  same,  and  selected  Imu,  U6  uia  luc  ivcpuuiicanb. 
as  their  leader,  and  to  be  the  next  president  of  the 
United  States  of  Amciica. 

A  lew  bpL'cimuus  may  uc  given  irum  gcntiomcn  of 
letters,  of  high  religious  character,  of  editors,  and  even 
of  office-holders,  who  havi*  known  Horace  Greeley,  and 
labored  with  him  many  ycara  in  me  editorial  profession 
and  in  various  otlier  walks  of  life. 

H''v.  l)r.  Bellows,  who  1ki<  lived  and  labored  side 
I'v  hide  with  riorace  Grecicy  in  tne  ciiy,  ui  ••  ihe 
Liberal  Christian  "  says,*'  At  home  in  city  and  country, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  continent ;  with  the  qualities 
of  the  Yankee,  —  simple  as  shrewd,  and  shrewd  as 
simple  ;  good-natured  as  a  healthy  child,  and  passion- 
ate as  the  same  on  occasions  ;  a  wide  lover  of  his 
specie-,  and  a  Ueui<jmiuu>  iiaier  of  many  of  its  individ- 
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ual  varieties ;  open  as  the  day,  and  inscrutable  as  the 
uight ;  devoted  to  principle  when  not  absorbed  by 
measures  ;  strong  as  a  giant  when  some  political 
Delilah  has  not  shorn  his  locks  in  her  lap  ;  so  pure 
that  dirt  won't  stick  to  him,  wliicii  makes  him  a  little 
too  free  in  going  into  it ;  not  to  be  known  by  his 
associates,  because  quite  superior  to  many  of  them ; 
capable  of  a  superhuman  frankness  and  a  Trappian 
silence,  —  certaiidy  America  finds  in  him  at  this  mo- 
ment its  most  characteristic  representative.  lie  is  the 
American  par  excellence.''^ 

Take  the  following  from  the  testimony  of  W.  E. 
Rol)inson  in  an  address  from  a  speech  in  Brooklyn, 
NY.  :  — 

"  Over  thirty  ycai-s  ago,  while  in  Yale  College,  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with 
Horace  Greeley.  It  was  before  '  The  Tribune '  was 
started,  and  while  he  was  editing  '  The  New-Yorker' 
and  '  Log-Cabin.'  Soon  after  '  The  Tribune  '  was  es- 
tablished, I  became  its  Washington  correspondent,  and 
was  connected  with  it  as  correspondent  and  assistant 
editor  more  than  ten  years.  After  ceasing  to  be  his  cor- 
respondent and  assistant,  I  was  for  nearly  ten  years  his 
lawyer.  I  saw  much  of  him,  had  much  correspondence 
with  him,  and  ought  to  know  him  well,  and  be  able  to 
give  a  proper  estimate  of  his  character ;  and  such  an 
estimate  as  I  am  able  to  give  I  shall  submit  to  you,  my 
nei-liitors  and  frifiids.  In  all  tiiith  and  sincerity. 
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"  Some  things  can  be  said  of  Horace  rireeley  which 
no  lil)L'llcr  even  dare  question.  lie  is  a  natural  demo- 
cratic iL;pul>licau  of  tlic  Ijcst  typo.  Ijuiu^  was  not  a 
truer  democrat,  nor  was  JeiTorson  a  purer  republican. 
I  venture  to  say  that  no  man  could  detect  a  change  in 
his  countenance,  whether  a  dulve  asked  him  for  infor- 
mation, or  an  outcast  solicited  alms.  Witli  him,  above 
all  men  I  ever  knew,  rank  and  wealth  are  nothing  : 
manhood  is  the  gold,  and  mind  the  true  nobility.  He 
is  the  aljlest  writer  and  chief  journalist  among  the  giant 
intellects  of  our  day.  His  life  is  one  of  singular  purity 
and  simplicity.  He  never  forgets  his  friends.  His 
word  once  given,  and  you  can  stake  your  life  on  its 
performance  ;  and  his  monogram,  written  on  his  face 
and  in  his  heart  by  the  Almighty,  and  inscribed  by 
himself  on  every  step  of  his. career  from  the  dawn  of 
early  childhood  to  the  noon  of  honored  manhood,  is 
honesty.  His  charity  is  unbounded.  I  can  convey  no 
idea  of  this  trait  of  his  character.  Hour  after  hour, 
and  dailv.Ihave  seen  the  destitute  and  heart-broken  of 
both  sexes,  the  unfortunate  outcasts  and  wanderers 
from  all  climes  and  all  classes,  invade  the  ever-open 
door  of  his  charity ;  and  never  have  I  seen  any  one 
'  sent  empty  away'  while  he  had  a  shilling  or  could 
borrow  one.  I  often  looked  on  with  amazement, 
knowing  his  antipathy  to  whiskey  and  tobacco,  as  I 
have  seen  some  poor  creature,  whom  he  had  known  in 
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earlier  days,  staggering  to  his  desk,  and  asking  for  relief, 
which  was  not  denied,  even  under  the  certainty  that  it 
would  be  left  in  the  first  bar-room.  I  have  seen  his 
liat  full  of  protested  notes  on  whieli  he  had  lent  money  ; 
and  when,  as  his  lawyer,  I  have  remonstrated  with  him 
for  taking  such  paper,  he  usually  replied  that  any  ono 
would  lend  on  good  paper.  It  was  those  that  could 
not  borrow  elsewhere,  and  on  |)aper  negotial.»le  nowhere, 
that  complimented  him  with  their  business.  lie  is  a 
bingularly  })ure  and  modest  man.  In  thirty  years  of 
pretty  intimate  acquaintance,  I  never  heard  him  use  a 
word  that  would  bring  the  slightest  flutter  of  crimson 
to  the  purest  cheek  that  womanhood  ever  unveiled  to 
society.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  told  or  could  be 
indnced  to  listen  to  a  vulgar  story.  And  this  almost 
superhuman  purity  of  character  is  perhaps  what  has 
made  him  such  a  favorite  among  talented  and  refined 
women.  For,  although  woman  was  the  cause  of  our 
losing  Eden,  she  brought  with  her  more  than  man  did 
of  its  purity ;  and  its  loss  would  have  been  intolerable 
if  Adam  had  failed  to  bring  her  with  him. 

"  But  there  are  things  in  his  character  about  which 
people  differ,  or  pretend  to  differ.  Even  those  who 
concede  to  him  the  great  virtues  I  have  mentioned 
pretend  to  deprecate  his  election  to  the  presidency 
through  fear  that  he  lacks  sound  judgment,  executive 
ability,  financial  skill,  and   iiscrimination  of  character. 
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How  wofully  tljcy  are  mistaken  who  sccra  to  sec  tlic 
shadow  of  those  suspicions  his  election  aiul  luilliant 
a«lininistration  will  show.  I  have  had  some  experience 
among  public  men  for  many  years  at  Wasliington  ;  I 
have  known  intimately  most  of  the  illustrious  Ameri- 
can statesmen  of  th  ond  generation,  —  Clay, 
Webster,  Calhoun,  Benton,  Crittenden,  Mangum,  and 
others ;  and  I  never  knew  any  one  whose  judgment 
was  more  keen  and  unerring,  whose  ideas  of  executive 
management  were  more  enlarged  and  liberal,  whose 
knowledge  of  finance  and  political  economy  was  clearer 
or  more  extensive,  and  whose  estimate  of  character  was 
more  quick  and  comprehensive  :  and,  if  we  honestly 
weigh  his  character  against  that  of  the  more  and  less 
illustrious  of  those  who  have  filled  the  executive  chair, 
we  shall  discover  in  him  the  honestv  of  Washington, 
the  brain  of  Jefferson,  the  firmnes>  -i  Jackson,  and 
the  wisdom  of  half  a  dozen  of  our  later  presidents  ; 
while,  as  a  writer,  he  is  far  suj)erior  to  them  all.  It 
will  he  something  to  boast  of  to  see  once  more  in 
the  chair  of  Washington  an  honest  and  an  able  man. 
It  will  be  something  to  boast  of,  that,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  century  of  our  government,  the  ablest  writer 
that  ever  filled  the  executive  chair  was  elected  by  our 
votes.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  worth  a  century's  waiting 
to  read  his  messages. 

"  There  is  a  stul)born   fear  among  certain    nervous 
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money-bags  tliat  things  arc  going  to  ruin  if  Grccloy  is 
elected  ;  and  tliis  is  said  by  men  wlio  have  felt  proud 
of  liaving  voted  for  Harrison,  Polk,  Lincoln,  and  Grant. 
It  is  not  my  cue  to  say  any  thing  against  Gen.  Grant ; 
I  think  the  country  owes  him  too  much  to  hear  wilh 
pleasure  any  thing  against  him  personally  :  but  what 
was  he  when  taken  from  his  Missouri  tannery,  in 
knowledge  and  character,  compared  wilh  Horace 
Greeley?  What  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  cracking 
jokes  on  Western  circuits,  compared  with  Horace 
Greeley,  except  what  he  had  learned,  as  1  have  often 
heard  him  acknowledge,  from  Mr.  Greeley's  paper? 
What  was  Gen.  Taylor,  or  James  K.  Polk,  or  Gen. 
Harrison,  or  all  of  them  put  together,  for  ability,  states- 
manship, and  character,  before  they  were  elected,  as 
compared  wilh  Horace  Greeley?  Clay,  Calhoun, 
Benton,  and  Webster  could  not  get  the  chair  which 
Harrison,  Polk,  and  Tyler  filled  ;  and,  when  Lincoln 
was  nominated,  the  same  sneers  were  common  against 
him  that  now  salute  Mr.  Greeley.  His  boots  and  dress 
and  walk  and  dignity  were  no  better  than  Greeley's. 
He  was  a  rail-splitter,  as  Mr.  Greeley  is  a  wood-chopper ; 
but,  for  all  that,  what  rank  does  he  hold  among  our 
recent  presidents  ?  Second  only  to  that  with  which 
Mr.  Greeley  will  retire  in  1877. 

*'  Do  these  men,  who  object  to  him  as  wanting  in 
ability,  not  know  that  he  has  taught  most  of  our  living 
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stutesmcn  wliat  they  kuow  ?  But,  while  knowledge  is 
power,  honesty  is  the  craving  of  the  nation's  heart ; 
and  in  no  one  so  much  as  in  Mr.  Greeley  can  that 
craving  be  gratified.  He  is  thorouglily  upright  and 
ingrained,  and  stubljornly  honest.  There  is  not  gold 
enough  in  California  nor  stamps  enough  in  the  national 
currency  to  bribe  him  to  do  a  dishonest  act.  You 
could  as  easily  drive  the  most  stubborn  mule  that  ever 
braced  his  foot  against  his  driver's  mandate  as  to  drive 
Mr.  Greeley  into  the  path  way  which  leads  to  dishon- 
esty." 

I  here  adduce  the  letter  of  a  lifelong  friend  of  Mr. 
Greeley  ;  one  well  known  in  the  community,  and  of 
irreproachable  character  and  unimpeachable  integ- 
rity; moreover,  one  who  has  labored  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  Mr.  Greeley  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  the  autisluvery  cause  :  — 

WHAT  THE    Ql'AKKU   POET  THINKS   OF   THE 

rniLOSOPHER. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  John  G.  Whittier 
appeared  in  "  The  Springfield  Republican  :  "  — 

Amesbury,  lOth  5th  mo.,  1872. 
Edwix  Morton,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Dear  Sir^  —  Thy  note  of  to-day  is  just  received. 
In  replying  to  it,  I  must  premise  that  I  have  no  inten- 
tion, at  this  time,  of  entering  into  the  question  of  the 
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presidency,  further  than  to  say  that  the  recent  com- 
plications of  this  question  may  be  largely  attributed 
to  an  attempt  to  forbid  tlie  right  of  choice  of  candi- 
dates to  Republicans  in  advance  of  the  nominating 
convention,  and  to  the  deliberate  insult  to  tlie  friends 
of  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  Senator  Sumner.  As 
regards  the  subject  of  thy  inquiry,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  I  place  a  very  high  estimate  upon 
tlie  character,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  Horace 
Greeley.  lie  is  a  man  of  whom  l»is  countrymen, 
irrespective  of  politics,  may  well  be  proud,  lie  has 
built  up  in  his  sixty  years  a  noble  reputation.  The 
poor  attemj)ts  to  ridicule  him,  and  to  underrate  his 
eminent  ability,  at  the  present  time,  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  Republican  papers,  are  best  answered  by 
tlie  eulogiums  bestowed  u|>on  him  in  their  own 
columns  heretofore.  lie  can  well  allord  to  smile  at 
the  feeble  arrows  of  sarcasm  which  arc  expended  on 
his  "  white  great-coat,"  and  fail  to  reacli  the  man 
beneath  it.  Personally  he  is  the  most  popular  man 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  very  possible  there  may 
l»e  good  reasons  why  he  should  not  be  president  ;  but 
they  are  not  to  be  found  in  his  moral  character,  his 
intellect,  his  principles,  his  purposes,  his  knowledge 
of  the  interests  and  resources  of  the  country.  1 
have  no  wish,  as  I  have  no  reason,  to  withhold  my 
good  opinion  of  an   old   friend  at  a    time   when    so 
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mfiny  Republicans  deem  it  advisable,  as  a  party  expe- 
dient, to  assail  hiiu  personally  as  well  as  politically. 
I  am  very  truly  thy  friend, 

John  G.  Weiittier. 

There  are  many  erroneous  opinions  abroad  respecting 
Horace  Greeley.  Some  of  them  are,  wo  doubt  not, 
seriously  believed  ;  and  some,  it  is  feared,  are  stated  to 
draw  votes  from  him  in  the  coming  election. 

He  is  said  to  be  "  careless  in  his  dress,"  and  **  wear- 
ing his  pints  over  one  boot  and  under  the  other,"  with 
mtich  mure  ol  Luc  >ame  sort.  The  writer  saw  him  in 
his  recent  visit  to  the  Jubilee  in  Boston,  and  can  testily 
that  he  bus  not  inspected  a  more  cleanly  and  decent- 
ly dressed  man  for  many  years ;  and  he  has  seen  a  few 
within  that  time.  ''The  Cincinnati  Commercial" 
says  of  him,  — 

•'  The  fact  i->,  Mr.  Greeley  is  a  very  well-dressed  man. 
Ills  linen  is  faultless  ;  and,  while  his  cravat-tie  is  never 
elaborate,  it  is  usually  in  the  right  place.  He  attends 
dinner-parties  frequently,  wearing  a  dress-coat ;  and  in 
the  neatness  of  his  hands  and  feet  he  is  noticeable. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  his  boots  are  smartly  pol- 
ished ;  and  his  hands,  notwitlistanding  his  wood-chop- 
ping performances,  are  small  and  white,  and  in  form 
symmetrical.  Many  a  fine  lady  would  be  proud  to 
have  hands  of  their  whiteness  and  taper  fingers." 
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It  is  said  he  is  a  "  vegetarian  ;  don't  eat  meat." 
This,  also,  is  untrue,  as  has  been  seen  in  his  own  ao 
count  of  Grahamism.  lie  is  not  a  glutton,  but  par- 
takes of  all  kinds  of  wholesome  food.  He  is  not  as 
corpnlont  and  ridiculously  rotund  as  Nast  (rather 
Nasty)  caricatures  him  as  being,  but  is  of  fair  and 
liberal  development  for  a  man  of  his  years. 

He  is  not  a  "  wine-bibber."  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it  that  he  is  a  strict  temperance  man.  He  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  tastes  intoxicating  liquor; 
enjoys  his  glass  of  water  when  the  wine  flows ;  and 
dissipates  in  a  cup  of  tea.  Tobacco  he  detests ;  but, 
being  a  philosopher,  he  sometimes  sits  in  a  cloud  of 
tol)acco-smoke  with  complacency. 

It  is  charged  that  Greeley,  after  telling  the  South  to 
go,  shouted,  "  On  to  Richmund  !  '*  He  did  neither  the 
one  thing  nor  the  other.  When  hostilities  were 
commenced  by  the  bombardment  of  a  United-States 
fort  by  order  of  the  provisional  government  of  se- 
ceded and  confederated  States,  those  who  had  striven 
most  earnestly  for  peace,  and  who  had  been  willing  to 
make  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  preserve  it,  were  not 
the  least  energetic  in  urging  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  The  words  "  On  to  Richmond  "  were  not  Mr. 
Greeley's,  but  Mr.  Dana's  ;  and  they  were  right  words. 
The  imbecility  that  divided  our  army,  and  held  half 
of  it  loitering  at  Harper's  Ferry  while  the  other  half 
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was  beaten  at  Bull  Run  by  the  whole  force  of  the  con- 
federates, does  not  prove  that  those  who  favored  a  de- 
cided march  upon  Richmond  at  that  time  were  wrong. 
Tlie  rebel  veteran  army  that  afterwards  contested  for 
years  the  road  to  Richmond  was  not  then  in  existence. 
At  Bull  Run  the  main  question  was,  which  raw  army 
would  run  lirst ;  and  the  flight  happened  to  be  toward 
Washington  rather  than  toward  Richmond.  If  tlio 
army  fooled  uway  under  Patterson  had  appeared  on 
Beauregard's  flank,  the  movement  would  have  been 
"  on  to  Richmond,"  sure  enough. 

lie  is  said  to  bo  cross  and  quarrelsome,  and  rude  in 
his  manners.  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  falsehood 
of  such  a  statement.  lie  is  a  genial,  companionablo 
gentleman.  He  may  be  sharp  upon  loafers  who  seek 
to  waste  his  time  upon  nothing  of  moment,  especially 
where  he  has  an  editorial  half  done,  and  the  printer  is 
waiting  for  the  residue.  In  some  such  case,  he  may 
have  "  answered  a  fool  according  to  his  folly  ; "  and 
what  wise  editor  would  not  do  the  same  ?  Those 
who  are  specially  troubled  about  his  manners  may  con- 
trast his  bearing  with  that  of  another  gentleman  who 
had  "  the  freedom  of  our  city  "  at  the  late  Jubilee,  and 
take  their  choice. 

It  has  been  said  that  Greeley,  in  a  pusillanimous 
way,  begged  for  peace,  and  embarrassed  President 
Lincoln.     The  truth  is,  in  that   connection  he   per- 
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formed  a  public  service  of  value;  and,  if  greater  at- 
tention had  been  paid  him  by  Lincohi,  he  would  have 
done  better  for  the  country.  Here  is  the  case  :  The 
rebels  assumed  to  be  for  peace.  All  they  wanted,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  to  be  let  alone.  The  North- 
ern sympathizers  with  the  Rebellion  cried,  "  Peace, 
peace,  when  there  was  no  peace ; "  and  their  vocifera- 
tion was,  that  the  war  had  failed  to  restore  the  Union, 
and  that  we  must  try  and  restore  it  by  peaceful 
measures. 

At  tliis  juncture  there  was  the  news  that  persons 
authorized  to  propose  terms  of  peace  were  on  the 
])ordcrs.  Greeley,  wisely  and  well,  advised  the  presi- 
dent that  here  was  an  opportunity  that  must  not  bo 
neglected.  The  thing  to  do  was  to  see  whether  the 
proposed  or  self-styled  negotiators  had  autliority,  and 
what  they  wanted.  Greeley  knew,  and  Lincoln  knew, 
that  the  confederates  were  unwilling  to  negotiate  for 
peace  on  the  basis  of  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  It 
was  quite  certain  that  the  terms  they  would  propose 
must  be  wholly  inadmissible.  Very  well.  Undoubted 
evidence  that  there  could  be  no  tolerable  peace,  no 
peace  on  the  basis  of  the  Union,  would  practically 
unite  the  North.  The  fangs  of  the  copperheads  would 
be  at  once  drawn.  Mr.  Greeley  insisted  that  so  great 
an  opportunity  should  not  be  thrown  away ;  and  ho 
was  clearly  rigiit. 
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Well,  Greeley  proposed  "  to  buy  the  slaves,  and  pay 
four  hundred  inilliun  dollars  fur  their  emancipation." 
11"  this  were  so,  it  showed  his  wisdom  and  foresight ; 
for,  if  his  plan  had  been  adopted,  we  should  have 
saved  six  hundred  million  dollars  (for  the  war  cost  a 
billion)  ;  and  thousands  of  widows  and  orphans  would 
have  blessed  Horace  Greeley  to  their  dying-day. 

Well,  Greeley  Ijailed  JelT.  Davis:  so  he  did;  and 
Greeley  ought  to  be  ''  kilt  *'  for  \^  ■  while  Gerritt  Smith, 
wlio  did  the  same,  was  a  fit  maii  lo  go  to  Philadelphia 
to  renominate' Grant.  It  was  an  old  Roman  maxim, 
TiuUla  me,  tiUiUabo  /«,— "Tickle  me,  and  Til  ticklo 
you."  No  matter  what  any  man  has  ever  done,  if  ho 
will  now  tickle  Grant,  and  stickle  for  him.  Yes,  Gree- 
ley signed  Jetr.  Davis's  bond.  .Why  should  he  not? 
This  great  public  criminal,  with  hands  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  half  a  million  men,  was  admitted  to  bail 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
full  approval  of  the  president  and  his  cabinet.  It  was 
notorious  that  the  administration  did  not  intend  to  try 
him,  or  they  never  would  have  allowed  bail  for  this 
wholesale  murderer,  while  it  is  uniformly  denied  to 
the  most  ignorant  wretch  who  takes  a  single  life.  If 
any  man  in  the  country  is  responsible  for  the  bailing 
of  Jeff.  Davis,  it  is  Ulysses  S.  Grant  ;  for  he,  by  dis- 
charging on  parole  Lee  and  his  compeers  in  crime, 

and    by   insisting    that   the  faith   of  the  country  was 

a6« 
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pledged  to  hold  ihem  harmless,  rendered  it  impossible 
that  any  of  the  traitors  should  be  punished.  Besides, 
the  government,  bj  exchanging  prisoners,  acknowl- 
edged the  South  to  be  belli^erenU;  and  to  have 
hung  or  shot  Davis  after  his  capture  would  have  beeu 
a  violation  of  international  law. 

Well,  there  must  be  a  cat  under  that  white  heap  : 
therefore  all  the  rebels  are  going  to  vote  for  Greeley. 
Are  they  ?  Where  is  Henry  A.  Wise,  who  hung  John 
Brown ;  Mosby,  the  vilest  leader  of  a  band  of  cut- 
throats ;  Longstreet,  and  a  hundred  others  ?  In  fact, 
if  the  Grautites  don't  lie,  all  the  South,  blacks  and 
whites  both,  are  going  for  Grant.  This  is  a  weapon 
with  two  edges. 

But  I  commenced  to  write  the  Life  of  Horace 
Greeley  by  special  request,  and  did  not  mean  to  say  a 
word  about  Grant ;  and  but  for  what  is  well  known  to 
be  palpable  falsehood  about  Greeley  would  any  refer- 
ence have  been  had  to  tlie  other  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  The  old  adage  should  be  remembered  by 
some  of  the  Grant  papers,  "  People  who  dwell  in 
^ass  houses,"  Ac. 

COMPARISON   OF   ABRAHAM   LINCOLN    AND 
HORACE   GREELEY. 

There  were  many  things  in  common  in  the  boy- 
hood of  "Abe  Lincoln/'  our  late  martyred  and  greatly. 
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lamented  president,  and  Horace  Greeley,  the  present 
candidate  for  the  same  higli  office.  Indeed,  in  some 
respects,  there  was  a  resemblance  between  Thomas 
Lincohi,  the  father  of  Abe,  and  Zaccheus  Greeley, 
the  father  of  Horace.  But  preference  must  be  given 
to  Zach  Greeley  over  Tom  Lincoln.  Both  were 
poor ;  both  failed  to  pay  for  the  land  tliey  bought ; 
both  were  rovers,  going  from  place  to  place,  and  from 
State  to  State,  —  Tom  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  and  Zach  from  New  Hampshire  to 
Vermont  and  Pennsylvania.  Tom  was  assisted 
greatly  by  his  son  Abe,  and  Zach  by  his  son 
Horace.  There  was  a  resemljlanco  between  the  spell- 
ing of  the  names  of  the  Lincoln  and  the  Greeley 
families:  the  former  was  spelled  *' Linckhorn,"  or 
**  Linckhern,"  or  *'  Lincoln  :  "  the  latter  was  spelled 
"  Grely,"  "  Greale,"  ''  Greele,"  and  "  Greeley." 

But  between  their  sons  Abe  and  Horace  there 
was  a  still  more  striking  resemblance.  Abe  was 
born  in  a  solitary  cabin,  on  a  desolate  spot,  —  a  little 
knoll  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  glade  on  Nolin  Creek, 
in  Kentucky,  Feb.  12,  1809. 

Abe,  when  about  eight  years  old,  dabbled  in  the 
water,  and  came  near  being  drowned  on  one  occasion 
when  attempting  to  "  coon  '*  on  Knob  Creek,  and 
was  saved  only  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  John 
Duncan,  the  boy  that  was  with  liim.      Quite  a  re- 
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semblance  here  between  tliis  and  Ilorace,  —  saved  by 
his  little  brother  from  a  similar  fate  in  Ilubbartou 
Creek,  when  in  his  thirteenth  year. 

Abe  was  always  chiding  other  boys  for  being  cruel 
to  animals :  he  talked  against,  made  speeches  about, 
and  wrote  poetry  against,  this  practice.  ilorace, 
always  tender  of  animals,  when  he  saw  a  boy  throw 
stones  (a  thing  he  never  did)  at  a  hog,  rebuked  him, 
saying,  ''  Now,  you  oughtil't  to  throw  stones  at  that 
liog:   he  don't  know  any  thing." 

Abe  had  l)ut  little  schooling.  His  first  teacher 
was  Uazel  Dorsey,  and  his  log  schoolhousc  was  a  milo 
and  a  half  from  his  father's  cal)in  ;  and,  years  after,  it 
was  said,  by  those  who  survived,  that  Abe  was  even 
then  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  any  scholar 
in  his  class.  This  *'  schoolhousc  was  built  of  unhewu 
logs,  and  had  hoicks  for  windows,  in  which  greased 
paper  served  for  glass."  Abe's  whole  schooling  was 
not  more  than  six  months ;  and  the  reason  was. 
*'  it  was  no  use ;  for  he  excelled  all  his  masters :  so 
he  studied  at  home." 

How  apt  was  this  resemblance  to  Horace's  school- 
ing, in  the  teachers,  the  boy,  the  schoolhousc,  and  the 
studying  at  home  because  it  was  no  use  to  go  to 
school  1  for,  said  Horace's  teacher,  "  he  knows  more 
than  I  do." 

Abe's  dress  was  as  follows :   "  He  wore  low  shoes, 
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buckskin  breeches,  liiisey-woolsej  shirt,  and  a  cap 
made  of  the  skin  of  an  opossum.  The  breeches 
clung  close  to  his  thighs  and  legs,  but  failed  by  a  largo 
space  to  meet  the  tops  of  his  shoes :  twelve  inches  re- 
mained uncovered,  and  exposed  that  much  of  *  shin- 
bone,  sharp,  blue,  and  narrow.'  " 

Horace's  dress  we  have  seen  to  have  been  *'  a  straw 
hat,  generally  in  a  state  of  dilapidation;  a  tow  shirt, 
never  buttoned  ;  a  pair  of  trousers  made  of  the  family 
UKiterial,  very  short  in  both  logs,  but  one  shorter  than 
the  other." 

Abe  read  all  the  books  he  could  gei  ouher  by  buy- 
ing or  borrowing.  He  borrowed  Weems's  *'  Life  of 
Washington  '*  of  Josiali  Crawford  ;  laid  it  where  it  got 
wet;  and  Crawford  made  him  "pull  fodder"  three 
days,  at  twenty-live  cents  a  day,  to  pay  for  it.  The 
books  he  read  wore  "  The  Kentucky  Preceptor,'* 
^sop's  "  Fables,"  ''  Robinson  Crusoe,"  Banyan's 
*'  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "  History  of  the  United  States^" 
i*  Arabian  Nights,"  &c. 

The  books  that  Horace  found  in  his  father's  house 
were  very  few,  —  the  Bible,  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress," "  The  Confession  of  Faith."  "  The  American 
Preceptor  "  was  the  first  book  he  ever  owned.  He 
read  Byron,  Sliakspeare,  and  Mrs.  Hemans's  poems. 

Both  Abe  and  Horace  loved  to  fish. 

Both  were  peace-makers  among  their  schoolmatos, 
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and  both  were  beloved  by  all  the  boys  of  their  ac- 
quauitance  ;  and  neither  had  an  enemy. 

Both  were  politicians  from  childhood. 

Both  were  perfectly  honest.  Abe  would  do  all  he 
promised  to  do,  and  Horace  always  did  his  "  stint." 

Both  wrote  poetry.     Here  is  some  of  Abe's  when  a 

mere  boy :  — 

"Let  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  never  brought  to  mind, 
And  Jackson  be  our  president, 
And  Adams  left  behind." 

In  his  first  copy-book  Abe  wrote, — 

"  Abraham  Lincoln,  his  hand  and  pen  : 
He  will  be  good  ;  but  God  knows  when.** 

Again  he  wrote,  — 

"  AbnJiam  Lincoln  is  my  name, 
And  with  my  pen  I  write  the  same  : 
III  be  a  good  boy  ;  but  God  knows  when.** 

Again,— 

"  Good  boys  who  to  their  books  apply 
Will  all  be  great  men  by  and  by." 

We  have  already  given  specimens  of  Horace's 
poetry. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that,  in  one  thing,  the  compari- 
son between  Abe  and  Horace  does  not  hold.  Abe  was 
an  excellent  penman  :  Horace  is  not  so  good  ;  though 
the  latter's  would  bear  comparison  with  that  of  the 
late  Rufus  Choate. 


CHAPTER   XVII.* 

lUS   rilESIDENTIAL   CAMPAIGN. 

Division  of  the  Republican  Party.  —  Platform  of  the  Liberab.  —They  nuiiv- 
inute  Horace  Greeley  at  the  Cincinnati  Convention  as  their  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  —  He  is  al^o  nominated  by  the  Democratic  convention  at 
Baltimore.  —  His  Western  Tour.  —  Electoral  returns  in  November. — 
He  loses  the  Election,  but  receives  a  large  number  of  Votes.  —  Iiesum[>- 
tion  of  Editorial  Oflice  of  "The  Tribune."  —  Death  of  his  Wife.  — His 
Insomnia  assumes  a  critical  phase.  —  He  gives  up  his  work  at  "  The 
Tribune  "  oflice.  —  Contributes  to  but  few  issues  of  the  Pa[H;r.  —  Upon 
consultation  of  Physicians  he  is  taken  to  the  residence  of  Dr.  Choate, 
near  Chuppa<iua.  —  All  hojw  of  his  recovery  given  up.  —  Insomjiia 
develops  into  Inllammutiun  of  the  Hruin.  —  He  dies  on  the  evening  of 
November  2yth,  1872. 

IN  the  politiciil  c;iini)aij^Mj  of  1872  a  strong  feeling 
a«riiiiist  the  duniiiiation  of  linirs  resulted  in  u 
tli\  i.Niun  of  the  Republiean  i)arty.  The  Liberals,  as 
the  seceders  were  ealled,  demanded  a  tliorough  re- 
form of  the  eivil  service,  as  well  as  impartial  suffrage 
and  universal  amnesty.  They  desired  to  restore  the 
]>ni  ity  of  the  Presidential  office  ;  to  relieve  the  public 
service  of  partisan  tyranny  and  personal  ambition  ; 
and  declared  tliat  the '' immediate  and  absolute  re- 
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niDval  of  111]  tlie  disabilities  imposed  on  account  of 
the  rebellion  would  result  in  complete  pacification  in 
all  sections  of  the  country."  These  princi[)les  of  the 
Liberal  party  were  not  new  to  Horace  Greeley.  As 
editor  of  "  The  Tribune,"  he  liad  always  been  a  iiini 
advocate  of  civil  service  reform,  and  he  liad  freqnently 
declared  that  *'  all  political  lights  and  franchises 
whicli  had  been  h)st  through  the  war  shoidd  and  must 
be  i)romptly  restored  and  re-i'stablished,  so  that  tliere 
shoulil  lie  no  proscribed  or  disfrancliised  class 
within  the  limits  of  the  Union."  The  platform  of 
tlie  LilxMal  party,  therefore,  was  in  reality  but  an 
exposition  of  jjrinciples  that  the  great  journalist  had 
long  njaintained.  When  he  accepted  the  nomination 
of  this  party  at  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  it  was 
with  the  firm  belief  that  the  *' new  departure  formed 
the  basis  of  a  true  beneficent  natit)nal  re-construc- 
tion." And  it  was  because  he  favored  **K(|ual 
Rights,"  that,  two  months  later,  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention, at  Haltimore,  had  annou!iced  the  inune  of 
Horace  Greelev  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidene\ . 
He  was  the  nominee  not  of  a  party,  but  (»f  the  people, 
and  the  few  months  preceding  the  election  were 
t^pent  b}'  the  indefatigable  leader  in  earnest  discus- 
sions throughout  the  country  of  the  great  questions 
involved  in  the  contest. 

In  the  electoral  returns  in  November,  Mr.  Greelev 
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received  2,834,079  votes,  and  General  Gnuit  3,597,- 
070.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  although  he 
carried  but  few  States,  he  was  supported  by  a  very 
largu  number  of  citizens. 

In  the  **  Tribune  "  of  November  sixth,  the  following 
card  appeared  : 

"The  undersigned  resumes  the  editorsliij)  uf  the 
'  Tribune,'  which  he  relinquished  on  embarking  in 
another  line  of  bubiiiLbS  six  months  ago.  llcncclorLii 
it  shall  be  liis  endeavor  to  make  this  a  thoroughly 
independent  journal,  treating  all  parties  and  political 
movements  with  judicial  fairnL^a  and  candor,  but 
courting  the  favor  and  deprecating  the  wrath  of  no 
one. 

**If  he  can  hereafter  say  anything  that  will  tend 
to  unite  the  whole  American  people  on  the  broail 
platform  of  univers;il  amnesty  and  impartial  suffrage, 
he  will  gladly  do  so.  For  the  present,  however,  he 
can  best  connnend  that  consummation  l)y  silence  and 
forbearance.  The  victors  in  our  late  struggle  can 
liardly  fail  to  take  the  whole  subject  of  Southern 
rijjhts  and  wron<ri>  into  earlv  and  earnest  considera- 
tion,  and  to  them,  for  the  present,  he  remits  it. 

"  Since  he  will  never  again  be  a  candidate  for  any 
ofiBce,  and  is  not  in  full  accord  with  either  of  the 
great  parties  which  have  hitherto  divided  the  coun- 
try, he  will  be  able  and  will  endeavor  to  give  wider 
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nnd  steadier  regard  to  tlie  progress  of  science,  indus- 
try, and  the  useful  arts  than  a  partisan  journal  can 
do ;  and  he  will  not  be  provoked  to  indulgence  in 
those  bitter  personalities  which  are  tlie  recognized 
bane  of  journalism.  Sustained  by  a  generous  public, 
lie  will  do  his  best  to  make  *  Tlie  Tribune  '  a  power 
in  the  broader  field  it  now  contemplates,  as  when 
human  freedom  was  imperiled,  it  WiV6  in  the  arena  of 
political  partisansliip. 

Respectfully, 

Horace  Grkelky.'* 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Greeley's  return  from  his  West- 
ern tour,  in  the  autumn  of  1872,  his  wife,  who  had 
been  an  invalid  for  years,  sank  into  a  rapid  decline. 

With  increasing  devotion,  he  watched  besi<le  her, 
and  the  sij^lit  of  lier  sufferings  affected  Ids  nervous 
system  to  such  a  degree  tliat,  when  the  opportunity 
for  rest  returned,  lie  seemed  to  have  lost  the  power 
of  sleep.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Greeley  was  a  great 
shock  to  liim.  **  I  shall  never  forget,"  said  a  personal 
friend,  *'  the  heart-breaking  impression  made  upon  me 
by  Mr.  Greeley's  fixed  and  most  wistful  look  when, 
amid  the  stray  autumn  leaves  falling  from  the  trees 
of  Greenwood,  Mrs.  Greeley's  remains  were  borne 
from  the  hearse  to  the  opening  of  the  family  vault. 
The  strain  upon  his  physical  endurance,  and  the  more 
tremendous  strain  upon  his  quick,  emotional  suscep- 
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tibilities  had  been  too  much  for  liim.     The  bow  wds 
not  only  bent,  but  broken.'* 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  Low  wearily,  day  after  day,  he 
dragged  liiinself  to  his  oflSce,  endeavoring  to  take  up 
the  threads  of  his  busy  life  ajxain.  Sometimes  he 
would  lay  down  his  pen,  and  hand  to  his  assistant  at 
the  "Tribune"  office  a  few  short  articles,  saying: 

"I  think  you  will  find  some  ideas  there  worth 
using,  but  I  haven't  felt  able  to  work  them  out  prop- 
erly.    You  had  better  put  them  into  shape." 

He  contributed  to  but  four  issues  of  the  "  Trib- 
une "  after  resuming  the  editorial  charge,  and  wrote 
in  all  less  than  three  columns  and  a  half.  The  most 
notable  of  tluso  short  articles  was  entitled  "Conclu- 
sions," in  which  he  summed  up  his  views  of  the  polit- 
ical campaign. 

On  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  November,  he  gave  up 
the  effort  to  work  regularly  at  his  oflSce,  and  sent  for 
a  physician.  Various  remedies  were  tried  to  induce 
sleep,  but  all  without  avail.  His  nervous  prostration 
increaseii ;  he  had  no  appetite,  and  his  case  began  to 
assume  a  critical  condition. 

After  a  consultation,  it  was  finally  decided  to 
remove  him  to  the  residence  of  Dr.  Choate,  two  or 
three  miles  distant  from  his  own  country  home  at 
Chappaqua. 

The  insomnia,  however,  from  which  he  was  suffer- 
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iiig,  lijul  now  developed  into  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  and  at  times  he  was  delirious. 

Upon  Thursday,  the  28th,  he  began  to  fail  so  rap- 
idly that  all  hopes  of  his  recovery  were  given  np. 
1 1  is  elder  daughter,  Ida,  had  been  in  constant  attend- 
ance througliout  his  illness,  and  upon  Tliursday 
evening  his  younger  daughter,  Gabrielle,  was  sum- 
moned. 

After  a  restless  night,  he  sank  into  a  nearly  uncon- 
scious state,  but  about  noon  on  Friday,  he  suddenly 
aroused  from  the  stupor  and  said  very  distinctly:  "I 
know  tliat  my  Redeemer  liveth." 

It  was  a  bleak  November  day.  A  light  snow  liad 
fallen,  and  sleighs  were  constantly  running  back  and 
forth  to  carry  the  latest  bulletins  to  Chappaqua,  tlie 
nearest  telegraph  station.  At  half  past  three,  the 
sufferer  said  in  a  weary  tone  to  tliose  about  Ins  bed- 
side :  "  It  is  done  ;  "  and  these  were  his  last  articulate 
words.  At  ten  minutes  before  seven,  upon  Friday 
evening,  November  29th,  he  quietly  passed  away, 
—  "  in  peace,  after  so  many  struggles  ;  in  honor,  after 
so  much  obloquy."  It  was  the  happy  ending  of  a 
grand  career. 

"  My  life,"  he  had  written  some  years  before,  "has 
been  anxious,  but  not  joyless.  Whether  it  shall  be 
prolonged  few  or  more  years,  I  am  grateful  that  it 
has   endured  so  long,  and  that  it  has  abounded  in 
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opportunities  for  good  not  wholly  unimproved,  and 
ill  experiences  of  the  nobler  as  well  as  the  huser  im- 
pulses of  human  nature.  .  .  .  I^ooking  calmly 
yet  humbly  for  that  close  of  my  mortal  career  which 
cannot  be  far  distant,  I  reverently  thank  God  for  the 
blessings  vouchsafed  me  in  the  past ;  and  with  an 
awe  that  is  not  fear,  and  a  consciousness  of  demerit 
which  does  not  exclude  hope,  await  the  opening 
before  my  steps  of  the  gates  of  the  eternal  world." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  CONTEST   ENDED. 

Universal  Grie^  throughout  the  countr}'.  —  I-yiiig  iii  state  at  the  City  Hall 
in  New  Yoik.  —  Large  proportion  of  working  People  in  the  waiting 
crowds.  —  Touching  Incidents. —  Floral  Decorations,  —  Funeral  Services 
at  Dr.  Chapin's  Church.  —  Extracts  from  Addresses  by  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  and  Dr.  Chapin.  —  Procession  to  the  Cemetery.  —  Proposal  of 
the  Printers  to  erect  a  Monument  t«)  his  memorA*  at  Greenwood.  —  Com 
pletion  of  the  same  in  the  autumn  of  1876.  —  The  unveiling  of  the  Slatuc. 
—  Extract  from  liayard  Taylor's  Address.  —  Description  of  the  ^lonu- 
menU 

THE  news  of  the  death  of  Horace  Greeley  w«is 
received  throughout  the  country  with  tokens 
of  profound  sorrow ;  and  when,  upon  Tuesday, 
the  third  of  December,  his  remains  lay  in  state  at 
the  city  hall  in  New  York,  the  quiet,  tearful  throngs 
that  crowded  about  his  bier  for  one  last  look,  gave 
touching  evidence  of  the  universal  affection  borne 
towards  this  great  and  good  man. 

The  large  proportion  of  working  people,  both  men 
and  women,  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  waiting 
crowds. 
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"  Yes  !  "  exclaimed  one  rough-looking  man,  "  we 
are  working  people  here,  and  what  if  it  does  cost  us 
a  little  time?  It's  little  enough  to  lose  a  day  for 
Horace  Greele}',  who  spent  many  a  day  working  for 
us.  That  man  has  done  more  to  help  working  men 
than  an}'  other  American  who  ever  lived  ;  and  he's 
done  it  by  hard  labor,  too.  He  spent  forty  yeai-s 
working  to  elevate  the  condition  of  laboring  men. 
Lincoln  was  given  a  great  opportunity  to  raise  up 
one  race  of  working  men  ;  but  that  was  an  accident 
or  a  providence.  Greeley  has  helped  all  men  by 
hard,  earnest  labor,  and  if  what  he  did  isn't  so  strik- 
ing as  what  Lincoln  did  for  the  blacks,  it's  just  as 
real,  every  bit.'* 

With  an  absence  of  all  pomp  and  show,  the  casket 
had  been  placed  upon  a  simple  dais  in  the  Governor's 
room,  and  ju&t  beside  the  door  hung  a  shield  of 
black  serge,  sent  by  the  people  of  Chappaqua,  with 
ears  of  wheat  and  the  words  "It  is  done,"  just 
above  an  axe  and  a  pen.  All  day  long  beautiful 
floral  offerings  of  all  descriptions  were  brought  in 
and  placed  upon  the  quaint  old  tables  —  relics  of 
by -gone  Congressional  da3's  —  that  stood  at  the  head 
and  foot  of  the  casket,  and  one  exquisite  design 
bore  the  words  :    '•  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 

Farmers  from  the  surrounding  country  towns  came 
to  the  city  with  their  whole  families ;    professional 
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men,  mercliants,  ragged  little  boot-blacks  and  news- 
boys passed  in  side  by  side  ;  and  it  was  estimated 
that  before  the  day  was  over,  forty  thousand  people 
had  obtained  entrance,  while  nearly  as  many  more 
were  obliged  to  turn  away  after  hours  of  waiting. 

One  old  countryman  said  to  the  police  in  atten- 
dance :  "I  have  come  a  hundred  miles  to  see 
Horace  Greeley ;  can*t  you  possibly  get  me  in  to 
have  one  look  at  liim?" 

The  doors  were  already  closed,  but,  after  many 
attempts,  the  man  finally  obtained  his  wish,  and  w:is 
seen  to  come  out  a  few  moments  later  with  wet  eyes 
and  trembling  lip. 

The  funeral  services  were  lield  upon  Wednesday, 
the  fourth  of  December,  in  the  church  of  tiie  Divine 
Paternity  (Dr.  Chapin's),  which  was  most  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  flowers,  and  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity. 

After  the  rendering  of  the  chant  *'  De  Profundis," 
by  the  choir,  and  the  reading  of  a  few  selections  of 
Scripture  by  the  pastor,  the  sweet  sympathetic  voice 
of  Miss  Kellogg  poured  forth  that  grand  song  of 
faith  and  triumpli,  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth." 

A  friend  who  was  present  recalled  the  emotion 
with  which  Mr.  Greeley  had  listened  to  that  sublime 
strain  on  the  last  Christmas  eve  of  his  life ;  and  it 
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was  willi   more  tliaii   artistic   power  tlio  sinc^or  ren- 
dered those  beiiulilul  words  that  had   falI«Mi  from  the 

dying  lips  of  one  she  liad   hnig  known  as   lier  kind 

and  generous  patron. 

A  brief  address  followed,  by  Henry  Ward  Heecher, 
and  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  church  when 
lie  said  : 

"Horace  Greeley  gave  the  strength  of  his  life  to 
education,  to  honest  industry,  to  humanity,  especially 
toward  the  poor  and  unbefriended.  He  was  feet 
for  tlie  lame ;  he  was  an  eye  for  the  blind ;  was 
tongue  for  the  dumb  ;  and  had  a  heart  f(»r  those  whf) 
Imd  none  to  sympatliize  witli  them.  His  nature 
liMiged  for  more  love  than  it  had,  and  njore  sympathy 
than  was  ever  administer«'<l  to  it.  The  groat  heart 
working  through  life  fell  at  last.  He  has  ptiurcd  his 
life  out  for  thirty  years  int<.)  the  life  of  his  time.  It 
has  been  for  intelli<:reuce,  for  industry,  for  an  hon- 
ester  life  and  a  nubicr  manhood  ;  and  though  it  may 
not  be  remembered  by  those  memorials  which  carry 
other  men's  rames  down,  his  deeds  will  be  known 
and  felt  to  the  latest  generations  in  our  land.     .     . 

"O,  men!"  he  exclaimed,  "is  there  nothincr  for 
you  to  do  —  you  who  with  uj)lifted  hands  a  few 
sh(^rt  weeks  ago  were  doing  such  battle?  Think 
of  those  conflicts  in  which  you  forgot  charity,  kind- 
li.jcss,  goodness  I     What  do  you  tliink  now?  '* 
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From  Dr.  Chapiii's  eloquent  discourse  we  quote  the 
fullowiiig : 

*' Whatever  may  liave  been  tlie  mistakes  of  Horace 
Greeley,  there  was  no  mistake  in  the  main  principle 
wliich  inspired  his  labors  and  characterized  his  life.  . 
To  men  of  different  powei*s,  different  kinds  of  works 
are  assigned.  Some  are  discoverers  of  truth,  some  are 
inventors  of  instruments,  some  are  builders  of 
states.  But  truly  has  it  been  said  that  the  philan- 
thropists, in  the  measure  of  their  wisdom  and  their 
purit}'  of  zeal,  are  the  real  'fellow  workmen '  of  the 
Most  High.  .  They  who  by  earnest  effort  against 
evil,  by  indignant  rtbuke  of  wrong,  by  steadfast 
advocacy  of  trutli,  justice,  and  freedom,  work  bene- 
ficently for  man,  must  truly  work  for  God  and  work 
with  God.  Il'iw  faithfully,  how  effectively 
Horace  Greeley  wrought  his  work  to  those  ends,  it  is 
superfluous  for  me  to  show.  He  enlisted  in  that 
war  from  wliich  there  is  no  discharge.  He  contended 
against  what  he  believed  to  be  wrong,  inspired  not 
less  by  the  goodness  of  his  heart  than  by  the  strength 
of  his  mind.  He  struck  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
right  until  mind  and  lieart  gave  way,  and,  marked 
by  scars  and  lionors,  he  lies  dead  upon  the  field." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Chapin's  discourse,  Miss 
T.  Werneke  sang  Handel's  "  Angels  ever  bright  and 
fair,"'  the   benediction  was  pronounced,  and  then  in 
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the  impressive  stillness  that  followed,  Zuiulers  beau- 
tiful hymn  "  Beyond  the  Smiling  and  the  Weeping," 
was  exquisitely  rendered  by  Miss  Antoinette  Sterling. 

The  long  funeral  procession  began  to  form  as  tlie 
ehoir  chanted,  "  Wliat  is  life?'*  The  President  and 
suite,  the  governors  and  tiieir  suites,  the  editors  and 
other  mend)ers  of  the  *' Tribune"  staff,  together  with 
delegations  from  numerous  societies,  formed  an  im- 
po>ing  parade,  allhougli  there  was  nci  military,  no 
regalia,  no  banners. 

Ab«int  dusk,  the  solemn  cortege  reached  Greenwood 
cemetc'iy,  and  liere  in  the  family  vault  on  Locust 
Hill,  after  a  brief,  imposing  ceremony,  the  body  of 
Horace  Greeley  was  deposited  in  its  last  resting 
place. 

During  the  following  month  it  was  proposed  by 
the  printers  of  New  York  to  erect  to  his  memory  in 
Greenwood  cemetery  a  statue  composed  of  type 
metal. 

On  the  third  of  February,  the  anniversary  of  liis 
birth,  the  compositors  throughout  the  country  set  up 
a  thousand  ems  each,  and  desired  that  the  receipts 
for  the  same  should  be  expended  in  making  and 
erecting  the  statue.  Several  printing  offices  had, 
from  time  to  time,  sent  numerous  pounds  of  old 
type,  so  that  sufficient  material  was  at  hand  to  erect 
a  life-size  statue  of  Mr.    Greeley.     The   receipts  in 
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monpy,  however,  were  as  yet  too  small  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  sculptor.  A  comiiiiltce  was  then 
foiined,  under  the  name  of  ••'  The  Trustees  of  the 
Printers'  Greeley  Memorial,"  with  Thurlow  Weed 
i/s  President,  Peter  S.  Iloe  as  Treasurer,  and  William 
W.  Piisko  as  Secretary. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  type  metal  would  not 
form  a  lasting  monument,  and  the  committee  agreed 
to  erect  a  bronze  bust  of  heroic  size,  draped,  and  set 
on  a  granite  base  and  pedestal,  with  bronze  bass-reliefs 
on  the  panels.  Designs  were  received  from  several 
artists,  but  that  of  Charles  Calverley  (tlie  sculptor 
of  the  bust  of  John  Hrown  in  the  Union  League 
Club)  was  preferred  by  the  board.  Subscriptions 
came  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  chiefly 
from  New  York.  Much  help  was  also  given  by  the 
late  John  F.  Cleveland,  brother-in-law  of  Mr. 
Greelev. 

It  was  not  until  the  fall  of  1876,  liowever,  that  the 
monument  was  com2)leted ;  and  it  was  then  agreed 
that  the  unveiling  should  take  place  on  December 
fourth,  the  anniversary  of  the  funeral  services. 

It  was  a  bright  winter's  day,  and  as  the  lioui 
appointed  for  the  ceremony  was  at  half-past  one,  the 
warm  noon  sun  tempered  the  chill  atmosphere. 
About  five  hundred  persons  were  present,  most  of 
whom  had  known  Mr.  Greeley  during  his  lifetime. 
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Tlie  president  of  the  day,  Thurlow  Weed,  and  tlie 
cliaplin,  Dr.  Cliapin,  were  unable  to  be  present,  but 
Mr.  Francis,  one  of  the  trustees,  inuoduced  William 
II.  Bodwell,  who  delivered  the  presentation  address. 
The  bust,  which  had  been  draped  with  the  Americ  in 
flag,  was  then  unveiled  by  the  sculptor,  anil  a  beauti- 
ful poem  read  by  E.  C.  Stednian. 

Said  one  who  was  preserit  : 

"As  the  friends  of  ilie  »)hl  j«Miri:alist  gathered  once 
more  about  his  grave,  their  affectionate  memorials 
seemed  to  bring  back  for  an  hour  the  warmth  and 
color  of  the  departed  summer.  Far  away  the  mag- 
nificent panorama  of  the  landscape  was  fitly  marked 
by  the  towers  and  roofs  of  the  great  city  which  sug- 
gested his 'busy  life/ his  tireless  industry,  and  the 
liumanity,  toil-worn  and  troubled,  for  whose  release 
from  conventional  impediments  he  so  assiduously 
worked  and  thought,  and  was  always  writing  and 
printing  and  speaking.  It  was  fitting  thr.t  those  who 
knew  him  best  and  loved  him  best  should  make  this 
pilgrimage  to  his  twice-honored  grave.  The  gather- 
ing was  large  enough  to  show  in  how  many  hearts 
he  was  freshly  remembered.  There  were  old  men, 
some  of  them  the  earliest  of  his  friends,  and  others 
whose  presence  proved  that  death  assuages  all  resent- 
ments. There  were  those  who  had  labored  under 
his  direction,  and  who  can   never  forget  the  lessons 
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which  he  taiiglit  them  ;  while  of  the  many  huiulredH 
who  were  there,  we  may  safely  say  that  there  was  not 
one  who  did  not  recall  Horace  Greeley  with  a  senti- 
ment of  aiTection  and  regret." 

Bayard  Taylor  Wiis  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  and 
from  his  beautiful  address  we  quote  the  following : 

''The  strong  individuality  of  Horace  Greeley  was 
equally  moral  and  intellectual,  and  the  lasting  in- 
fluence of  his  life  will  he  manifested  in  both 
directions.  His  memory  does  not  depend  upon 
separate  acts  or  conspicuous  expressions  ;  it  is  based 
upon  and  embraces  the  entire  scope  of  liis  activity, 
the  total  aim  and  effort  of  his  life.  He  would  have 
been  the  last  of  men  to  present  himself  as  a  special 
model  for  the  imitation  of  liis  younger  countrymen; 
but  there  are  few  who  will  now  deny  that  this  gener- 
ation is  better,  more  devoted  to  lofty  principles,  less 
subservient  to  the  dictiition  of  party,  wiser,  more 
tolerant  ai.i  more  humane,  because  he  has  lived. 
Nothing  worthier  can  be  said  of  any  man.  When 
most  men  die  the  ranks  close,  and  the  line  moves 
forward  \vithout  a  visible  gap ;  but  hundreds  of 
thousands  miss,  and  long  shall  continue  to  miss,  the 
courageous  front  of  Horace  Greeley.  Like  Latour 
d'  Auvergne,  the  first  grenadier  of  France,  his  name 
is  still  called  in  the  regiment  of  those  who  dare  and 
do,   for    the    sake    of    mankind,  and    the    mournful 
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answer  conies:  *  Dead,  uju))!  tlie  (iM  of  lionoi/ 
*'  I  should  like  to  speak  of  his  tendoriiess  and 
generosity.  I  should  like  to  explain  the  awkward 
devices  of  his  heart  to  hiile  itself,  knowing  that  the 
exhibition  of  feeling  is  unconventional,  and  sensitive 
lest  its  earnest  impulses  should  be  misconstrued. 
But  the  veil  which  he  wore  during  life  must  not  be 
lifted  by  the  privilege  which  follows  death  :  enough 
of  light  sliines  through  it  to  reveal  all  that  the 
worlil  need  know.  To  me,  his  nature  seemed  like  a 
fertile  tract  of  the  soil  of  his  native  New  Hampshire. 
It  was  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  rich  harvests  clad 
its  southern  slopes;  yet  the  rough  primitive  granite 
cropped  out  here  and  there,  and  there  were  dingles 
which  defied  tlie  plow,  where  the  sweet  wild  flowers 
blossomed  in  their  season  and  the  wild  birds  built 
their  nests  unharmed.  In  a  wortl,  he  was  a  man  who 
kept  his  life  as  God  fashioned  it  for  him,  neither 
assuming  a  grace  which  was  not  bestowed,  nor 
disguising  a  qualit}'  which  asserted  its  existence. 

"  A  life  like  his  cannot  be  lost.  That  sleepless 
intelligence  is  not  extinguished,  though  the  brain 
which  was  its  implement  is  here  slowly  falling  to 
dust ;  that  helping  and  forbearing  love  continues, 
though  the  heart  which  it  quickened  is  cold.  He 
lives,  not  only  in  the  m3'sterious  realm  where  some 
purer  and  grander  form  of  activity  awaited  him,  but 
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also  as  an  inipcrisliable  influence  in  the  people. 
Something  of  him  has  been  absorbed  into  a  multi- 
tude of  otlier  lives,  and  will  be  transmitted  to  their 
seed.  Plis  true  monument  is  as  broad  as  the  land 
he  served.  This  which  you  have  erected  over  his 
ashes  is  the  least  memorial  of  his  life.  Hut  it  stands 
as  he  himself  loved  to  stand,  on  a  breezy  knoll, 
where  he  could  bathe  his  brow  in  the  shadows  of 
branches,  and  listen  to  the  music  of  their  leaves.  It 
looks  to  the  city  where  he  lived  and  labored.  Com- 
merce passes  on  yonder  waters,  and  industry  sends 
up  her  smokes  in  the  distance.  So  may  it  stand  for 
many  a  century,  untouched  by  invasion  from  the  sea, 
or  civil  strife  from  within  the  land — teaching  men 
vhrough  its  expressive  lineaments,  that  success  may 
be  modest,  that  experience  may  be  innocent,  that 
power  may  be  unselfish  and  pure." 

The  monument  at  Greenwood  cemetery  cost,  in 
all,  about  six  thousand  dollars.  It  is  twelve  feet  in 
height,  witli  base  of  Quincy  granite,  and  pedestal 
and  cap  of  the  lighter-colored  Maine  granite.  On 
the  eastern  face  of  the  pede.stal  is  a  bronze  bass-relief, 
representing  the  boy  Greeley  standing  at  his  printer's 
case,  with  composing  stick  in  hand.  On  the  north 
panel  of  the  pedestal  is  a  rude  plow,  while  the  oppo- 
site side  has  a  pen  and  scroll  cut  in  relief  from  the 
granite.     ' 
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The  panel  on  the  we^ft  Ikis  a  bronze  phite  contain- 
ing tliese  words  : 

UOUACE    GUEELEY, 

IIOIIX    KEUKUAItY   3,    1811. 
UIKU   NOVEM15KU  29,    1872. 


rouNUER  or 

THE  NEW  yoi:k  triuune. 


The  bust  itself  is  of  full  heroic  size,  four  feet  in 
height,  ami  is  worked  out  on  the  scale  of  a  ten-foot 
statue.  The  largeness,  fullness  of  the  head,  and  its 
beautiful  symmetry  are  very  finely  given,  while  the 
blight  lift  of  the  e}  ebrows  is  especially  characteristic. 
The  face  represents  Mr.  Greeley  as  he  looked  ten 
or  fifteen  years  before  his  death,  and  a  touching 
criticism  of  the  likeness  was  given  by  his  old  negro 
friend,  Louis  Napoleon :  "  That's  put  thar  for 
him,"  he  exclaimed,  ''  and  it'll  do  ;  but  it  isn't  Mr. 
Greeley,  'cordin'  to  my  recollection.  They've  got 
everything  thar  excep'n  that  ole  care  look  of  his'n." 

The  whole  monument  is  surrounded  witii  a 
Quincy  granite  coping,  twenty-seven  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  presents  a  line  appearance  in  summer,  with 
its  beautiful  background  of  foliage.  The  best  view 
of  the  face  is  obtained  from  a  point  half-way  up  the 
knoll,  and  a  litile  to  the  right  of  the  approach  to  the 
vault. 
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